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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


“At present the economic system of the free 
world is not in good shape. Without vigorous and 
imaginative action it is likely to get worse rather 
than better.” In these words, Dean Acheson, 
former Secretary of State, sets forth his idea of 
the way things have been going. The occasion 
was one of those “Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinners” 
at which various influential and hopeful Demo- 
crats usually say all the harsh things they can 
think of about the Republican party and come 
forward with proposals they think will attract 
favorable attention among the voters. 


Mr. Acheson’s notion of what is wrong with the 
economic system of the free world may be gar- 
nered from certain further remarks made at this 
same dinner. He says that ‘the productive ca- 
pacity of the United States——and the same is true 
of Europe—is not great enough, without stimu- 
lated growth. to perform the tasks which lie 
ahead”’—and this at a time when a good many 
industrialists are beginning to wonder if they 
have not gone too far in enlarging plant in antic- 
ipation of a long continuation of extraordinary de- 
mand. The statement is made, too, in face of the 
fact that even the school boy knows that our ca- 
pacity to produce agricultural products—and for 
that matter our actual production of them— is 
far in excess of demand, so much so in point of 
fact that the Federal Government under both the 
party of Mr. Acheson and the Republican party 
have been laying out billions of taxpayers’ money 
in order to save the farmer from the natural con- 
sequences of his overproduction. 

He further adds—in language the real meaning 
of which is not always very clear—that “today 

Continued on page 33 
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Recession With Inflation 


By ROBERT C. TYSON* 


Chairman, Finance Committee 
United States Steel Corporation 


U. S. Steel finance official attacks anti-employment bias 
said to be contained in our tax system and calls for tax 
reform rather than “blind resort to what amounts to 
printing press money which would only aggravate an 
inflation which has already become institutionalized too 
much in America.”” Mr. Tyson warns we will condemn 
ourselves to chronic unemployment unless, before it is 
too late, we so reform our taxes so that we encourage 
job creation, production, savings and investment. Also 
believes there is no “moral basis” for taxing the more 
productive with higher tax rates, amd recommends a more 
realistic consideration of depreciation allowances. 


Over the past year the volume of industrial production 
has been seriously decreasing and unemployment has 
been increasing. But at the very same time we have 
been experiencing inflation in basic employment costs 
and in prices. This simultaneous 
decline in production with the rise 
in costs and prices is a relatively 
new and disturbing thing in our 
history. It has ominous connotations. 
Certainly it needs analysis and un- 
derstanding if suitable remedies are 
to be sought and applied. Otherwise 
there is always the danger that some 
hastily concocted panacea may be 
adopted which will aggravate rather 
than improve the situation. And, I 
am sorry to say, such danger is not 
a matter of mere academic fancy in 
view of some of the proposals being 
advanced. I think then that we 
would be well advised to discover 
just how we got into this situation 


if it is to be dealt with in an appropriate manner. This 
is not easy for management people as such to do because 
we will have to think in terms quite different from 
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*An address by Mr. 


Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass., 


Tyson before the Executives Club of the 
April 18, 1958. 
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Quarterly Investment Company Survey 


Funds Intensify Their 
Defensive Investing Trend 


By A. WILFRED MAY 





Analysis of investment companies’ portfolio ‘ial 
during first quarter of 1958 reveals rising ratio of sales 
to purchases of common stocks as recession unfolded. 
Erstwhile enthusiasm for “growth stocks’’ markedly 
dampened. Buying, which was liberally devoted to “de- 
fensive” issues, was concentrated on banks, insurance, 
finance companies, gold mines, office equipments, for- 
eign oils, papers, steels, and tebaccos; with some buying 
also noted im airlines, foods, imsurance, nickel, retail, and 
certain automotive issues. Mixed attitude displayed 
toward aluminum, building, chemicals, containers, drags, 
electronics, copper, domestic oils, rails, textiles, tires, 
and utilities. 


[Tables appearing on pages 35 and 36 show Funds” 

comparative investment positions; total common stock 

and other securities transactions; and individual com- 
mon stock transactions by industry groups. | 


During the first quarter of this year, with the stock 
market fluctuating between 12 and 16% below its all- 
time high, the investment companies accelerated their 
liquidation of portfolio common stocks, although in the 
case of the open-end funds sales were still substantially 
outweighed by purchases. Significantly, the closed-end 
managements, which are free from the constant pressure 
of new investible moneys flowing in from shareholders, 
sold portfolio equities on balance, reversing the previous 
trend. 


While open- and closed-end companies here under 
review increased their purchases of portfolio equities 
from the preceding quarter, they stepped up their sales 
to a considerably greater extent. Sales rose from $145 
million to $237 million, purchases only from $244 million 
to $290 million. Thus, their net purchase balance actu- 
ally decreased for the third suecessive time since the 
beginning of the “bear market.” In fact, in the latest 
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Try “HANSEATIC” 


We take pride in the abil- 
ity of our large and expe- 
rienced trading department 
to cover an extremely 
broad range of contacts. 


It will pay you to take 
advantage of our nation- 
wide private wire service 
and prompt service in 
your Over-the-Counter 
problems. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


DONNA M. HOSTETLER 


Manager, Research Department 
Hill Richards & Co., Los Angeles, 


California 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc. 


Thrifty Drug Stores Co. Inc. is 
the security I like best because, 
far from resting on the enviable 
growth laurels the company has 
won, the man- 
agement is 
giving every 
indication of 
stepping up 
the pace of 
the company’s 
expansion. 

To trace the 
Thrifty story 
briefly from 
its beginning, 
the company 
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was started as 
a drug whole- 
saler in 1919 
and it opened 
its first retail 
store in 1929. Since then, there 
has never been a year in which 
the company has not grown in 
both volume and net worth. The 
fiscal year through August, 1957, 
was thus the 28th in succession in 
which the number of stores, dollar 
sales and book value have reached 
new highs, and all indications are 
that fiscal 1958 will make it 29 in 
a row. 

In the 12 months through last 
August, sales were $86.7 million 
and net income was $2.19 On each 
of the 900,000 shares outstanding. 
Stores in operation on Aug. 31 
numbered 129, up from 123 a year 
earlier. While Thrifty is the sec- 
ond largest retail drug chain in 
dollar sales, its average sales per 
store exceed those of the largest 
chain by 25% or more. Sales per 
store in fiscal 1957 averaged 
$672,000, up from $608,000 in the 
previous year. On Aug. 31, 1957, 
working capital was $12.5 million, 
including cash items of $5.5 mil- 
lion. 

All new highs, the foregoing 
figures are all likely to be re- 
placed by a still higner set by 
August, 1958. In the six months 
through Feb. 28, 1958, sales were 
$48,705,000 or 12% above those 
of the first fiscal half in the pre- 
vious year and earnings advanced 
to $1.33 per share or somewhat 
more than 12% from the $1.17 a 
share in the six months ended Feb. 
28, 1957. For the full fiscal vear, 
sales may approximate $96 mil- 
lion, and it would be surprising if 
net income did not top $2.50 per 
share. 

The expansion program which 
the management has cut out for 
itself is, however, at least as im- 
pressive as the record to date. 
With 132 stores now in operation 
and four more definitely sched- 
uled to be opened by August, the 
company could well have ten new 
stores by next Christmas, season- 
ally the biggest time of year for 
the company, which has branched 


mostetler 


Duuna ivi. 


" go far out into general merchan- 


dise that it may be more properly 
regarded as a variety or junior 
department store rather than as a 
drug chain. Thrifty has 22 loca- 
tions for new stores under lease 
ard it aspires to a new store rate 
of 24 openings annually. Whether 
this rate will be attained in fiscal 


1959, 1960 or 1961 will depend 
upon many unknowns, among 
them money rates, the general 


economic climate and the avail- 
ability of desirable store locations. 
Suffice it to say that the manage- 
ment aim is high and that the 
record of achievement so far im- 
parts an unmistakable note of 


realism to the ambitious program, 
Dividends on the common stock 


; Chemical 





in each fiscal year have been un- 
interrupted since the first pay- 
ment was made in 1937. Although 
the rule has been conservatism in 
dividend payments because of ex- 
pansion needs, the rate has been 
progressively increased from 50¢ 
annually two years ago to $1.00 at 
present. 

At less than eight times esti- 
mated earnings, where it yields 
better than 5%, the stock, traded 
in the Over-the-Counter Market, 
appears to be in a position to give 
a good account of itself as the 
forthcoming wave of expansion 
takes shape. 


MILTON PAULEY 
Troster. Singer & Co., New York City 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


Careful study of Mallinckrodt 
Works (39 Over the 
Counter) clearly indicates to the 
writer that its stock has largely 
been over- 
looked, possi- 
bly because of 
insufficient 
publicity. We 
have been un- 
able to find 
any compara- 
ble high-grade 
chemical com- 
pany whose 
common stock 
can be pur- 
chased any- 
where near 
book value, 
let alone be- 
low the net 
working capital per share. If to 
this fact we add that in the last 
six years the company has 
ploughed back and spent out of 
earnings (not capitalized) ap- 
proximately $8!2 million or $23 
per share for research and start- 
up costs for new facilities, the 
above conclusion appears even 
more obvious. 

Mallinckrodt was founded in 
1867. It is one of the foremost 
producers in the United States of 
ether and highly refined chemi- 
cals used by pharmaceutical and 
photographic companies. It is also 
a prime producer of synthetic 
narcotics and, since 1942, has been 


Milton Pauley 


the leading refiner and processor 


of rare chemicals and compounds 
used by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Its reputation in the 
tield of refining chemicals to very 
high degrees of purity is high: 
some judge it to be the leader of 
the industry. It is said that Mal- 
linckrodt’s excellence in this field 
first persuaded the AEC to choose 
it to produce the highly. refined 


chemicals so necessary in the 
building of the first atomic en- 


ergy pile. 


At present, in fact, Mallinckrodt’ 


operates, under a four year fixed 
fee, $50 million worth of Atomic 
Enerey Commission facilities. Its 
annual fee is approximately $780,- 
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Thrifty Drug Stores, Inc.—Donna 
M. Hostetler, Manager Research 
Dept., Hill Richards & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Page 2) 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works — 
Milton Pauley, of Troster, 
Singer & Co., New York City. 
(Page 2) 








000 per year from the AEC. All of 
these $50 million worth of AEC 
facilities were designed by Mal- 
linckrodt’s own engineers. All of 
Mallinckrodt’s research in atomic 
energy chemicals since 1942 has 
been paid for by the AEC, 

More than 300 of Mallinckrodt’s 
2,500 employees are chemists or 
chemical engineers. 

In October 1956, Mallinckrodt 
opened the first atomic. energy 
chemical refining and processing 
facility. Since then it has shipped 
these compounds to West Ger- 
many, Japan, Canada, Denmark 
and Argentina and is considered to 
be the primary commercial sup- 
plier of compounds for reactor 
fuel use. 

Mallinckrodt owns a $2.5 mil- 
lion columbium-tantalum §refin- 
ery with a four year AEC produc- 
tion contract. In February 1958 
the company’s first commercial 
shipment of columbium-tantalum 
oxides was made from this plant, 
now said to be running well above 
rated capacity. 

In the past four years, Malinc- 
krodt has invested $6,975,116 in 
new plants and equipment; in the 
preceding eight years, $7,606,733; 
in the past 12 years more than 
$14'2 million. Its main plants, 
warehouses, offices and labora- 
tories are located in north St. 
Louis, Mo. Company also occupies 
plants, warehouses and offices in 
Jersey City, N. J.,. New York City, 
and Los Angeles, Calif. A wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Mallinckrodt 
Chemicals Works, Ltd., is located 
in Canada. 

“Sales and operating fees totaled 
$32,613,271 in 1957, an 8.3% 


in- 
crease over the $30,101,540 for 
1956. Sales of the company’s gen- 


eral line of medicinal, industrial 
and reagent chemicals were ahead 
of 1956 despite the continued 
eliminating of submarginal items. 
Accompanying the increase in the 
sales of the general line of com- 
mercial products was an improve- 
ment in direct sales margin, the 
result of additional steps to in- 
crease the profitability of the 
company’s product line. Of equal 
importance, the continuing efforts 
to improve operating procedures 
held total overhead expenses near 
1956 levels, despite higher labor 
rates, depreciation charges and 
other expenses.” The above re- 
marks are directly from the com- 
pany’s annual report. 

The writer is of the opinion that 
the foregoing facts and following 
statistics speak decisively foi 
themselves and therefor need no 
embellishment to explain why 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
common, particularly now in these 
value-sensitive times, is “‘The Se- 
curity I Like Best.” 


Net Sales Net Income Per Share 
a $32,613,271 $857,361 $1.97 
RPT 30,101,540 367,182 .66 
Current Market ___.______ approx. $39 
New Working Capital_____ approx. 42 
a approx. 60 
Total Current Assets______ 19,204,637 
Current Liabilities _______ 3,496,338 
Net Working Capital______ 15,708,299 . 
Common Stock—$10 par___ A 255,°00 shares 
B 120,000 shares 
Indicated Current Dividend $.80 
Income Research poe tay te he 
Before Taxes Depreciation Exnendit~-es tion *n* ©>-n'ngs 
1953 $1,576,638 $559,270 $1,140,586 $3,276,494 
1954 605,732 629,057 1,001,255 2,236,044 
1955 1,061,945 711,927 1,153,595 2,927,467 
1°56 738,344 948,311 1,309,808 2,996,963 
1957 1,814,447 1,171,686 1,425,489 4,411,622 
1958 fest.) 2,500,000 1,400,000 1,600,000 5,500,000 
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Effects of the U.A.W. 
Profit-Sharing Plan 


By W. 


L. CRUM 


Professor of Eeonemics, Emeritus 
University of California (at Berkeley) 


Prefessor Emeritus Crum provides an ingenuous analysis 
of Mr. Reuther’s profit-sharing plan using actual data 
reported by General Motors for the years 1954-57. In making 
clear the implications and consequences of the “plan” to the 
firm and its owners, the industry, UAW members, general 
public, U. S. Treasury and the economy, the author explains 
why it could: (1) cause laber discontent, resulting from vary- 
ing wage income for equal work; (2) greatly reduce feasibility 
of raising long-term capital; (3) impair stockholder and execu- 
tive incentives; (4). intensify industry’s cyclical fluctuations; 
(5) reduce Federal revenues; (6) distort competitive balance 
in. the industry; and (7) hinder growth and: keep costs and 
prices up. Advises rejection and adds, “what's bad for GM, 
or for the automobile industry, is bad fer the country.” 


Although Walter P. Reuther, for perfectly obvious rea- 


sons, evidently is. content 


to dron his profit-sharing 


demand on the automobile industry in current contract 
negotiations, this of itself is no assurance that he has 
abandoned the scheme permanently. Accordingly, it is 
the more desirable to place in the record at this time 
Mr. Crum’s exhaustive analysis of the probable impact 


of Mr. 
their stockholders, 
economy .—Editor. 


the 


In preliminary publicity con- 
cerning UAW 1958 negotiations 
with automobile manufacturers, 
Mr. Reuther has outlined a two 
package ap- 
proach. The 
first, the “ba- 
sic minimum 
economic de- 
mands,” calls 
for avery 
large increase 
in wages and 
many other 
eoncessions 
from the com- 
panies. The 
second, the 
“'s upplemen- 
tary economic 
demands,” 
callsfor “prof- 
it sharing.” The present discus- 
sion is concerned with this second 


W. L. Crum 


package, hereinafter called the 
Plan. The Plan, as outlined in 
press reports of Mr. Reuther’s 


presentation of the scheme, with 
particular reference to General 
Motors, calls for sharing the prof- 
its — before taxes and before 
executives’ bonus but after de- 
ducting 10°% of the Company’s 
capital—with 25° going to UAW 
(presumably to its members em- 
ployed by GM) and 25% going to 
GM customers, and with 50% left 
for disposition by the Company in 
the usual manner. I undertake in 
this article to examine some of 
the important consequences of the 
Plan, using figures for each of the 
four years. 1954-57.1 


The basie figures are taken 
from the annual reports of the 
Company. The method of deriving 
other figures used in the analysis 
is illustrated for the year 1956 
im a table at the end of the article, 
and the procedure is exactly 
ae 

11. am grateful for helpful suggestions 
made by my colleagues, Professors O. R. 
Goodman and Morrissey; but I 
assume sole responsibility for the com- 


putations and the analysis, and for opin- 
ioms expressed. 





Reuther’s proposal on the auto companies per se, 
Government and our 


entire 


similar for the other years. Vari- 
ous assumptions, which I need to 
make in the course of the analysis, 
are set forth at the appropriate 
points. 

The article, after commenting 
upon the two beneficiaries of the 
Plan (the UAW and the GM cus- 
tomers), presents nine sections 
each concerned with a victim of 
the Plan. These victims include 
the U. S. Treasury, the GM com- 
mon stockholders, GM executives, 
the financial soundness of GM, 
the efficiency of the GM business, 
the cyclical stability of the auto- 
mobile industry, the competitive 
balance within the industry, the 
members of the UAW (despite 
their ostensible short-run gains), 
and the general public. The vast 
damage to these various victims, 
and ‘particularly to the Federal 
Treasury and the general public, 
should lead to emphatie rejection 
of the Plan. 

I 

First Beneficiary—The UAW 

Press reports of the Plan. have 
not made entirely clear whether 
the UAW share in the profits is 
to go to the UAW organization, 
to be held in a trust fund or per- 
haps used for various organization 
purposes for the supposed benefit 
of the members, or is to go to the 
individual members who are em- 
ployed by GM. In any case, we 
can appraise the magnitude of the 
UAW share by comparing it with 
the existing GM _ payrolls for 
hourly-rate employees at plants in 
the U. S. — a group presumably 
about identical ‘with UAW mem- 
bers employed by GM. 

According to press reports, the 
Plan would start out with the 
figure for GM earnings of. the 
year, before taxes and before the 
existing provision for the bonus 
of certain salaried employees. 
From this amount, the Plan would 
deduct 10% of the net capital — 


Continued on page 30 
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The Trargquil Rise of 
Carter Products, Inc. 


By DR. IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Setting down some observations on the recent history of this 
unusual drug company, and some reasons why investors might 


be attracted 


A board room wag once re- 
marked: “One way to pick a good 
stock is to open your medicine 
cabinet.” Although spoken in jest, 
the remark 
actually con- 
tains quite a 
bit of sense. 
Vick’s Vapo- 
Rub, Sal He- 
patica, Palm- 
olive Shaving 
Cream, and 
Bi-So-Dol, all 
household 
words, direct 
you to such 
distinguished 
companies 
(and excel- 
lent stocks) vs 
as Vick Chem- 
ical, Bristol-Myers, Colgate-Palm- 
olive, and American Home Prod- 
ucts. A further inspection of the 
medicine cabinet might reveal 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, or a 
bottle of Miltowns, produced by 
the company. selected for discus- 
sion today, Carter Products, Inc. 


Although the Little Liver Pills 
of Carter have been known for 
decades, the public never had the 
opportunity to become a partner 
in this long-profitable enterprise 
until July of 1957, when 500,000 
shares of Carter common were 
publicly offered and eagerly 
bought at $22 a share; and the 
issue (totalling 2,690,000 shares) 
was listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange last October, trading 
under the ticker symbol CPI. 

Carter is actually a quite old 
company having started in busi- 
ness in 1880, and having paid divi- 
dends on its common since 1883. 
For years it was a one product 
company, with the pills piling up 
the earnings. The 1950's, how- 
ever, have carried Carter into an 
entirely new orbit, with net sales 
and revenues (including royalties) 
rising from $114 million for the 
fiscal. 1952 (12 months ending 3- 
31-53) to $41,836,000 for fiscal 
1957. 

A number of things have ac- 
counted for this remarkable rise 
in earning power. “Rise” is one of 
them, a pressurized instant lather 
reported now to be the second 
largest selling shaving cream. 
Another is “Arrid,” the largest 
selling. cream deodorant, accom- 
panied by Arrid Men’s Spray, a 
liquid deodorant, and _  Arrid 
Whirl-In, a lotion one. There 
is also Nair, the largest volume 
seller in depilatories, and Colonaid, 
a newer laxative introduced in 
1956. Arrid, Rise. and Nair ac- 
counted for about 30% of 1957 
sales volume; Little Liver Pills 
and Colonaid, about 11%. 


The most-dramatic Carter prod- 
uct, however, has been Miltown, 
patented in 1955, and rocketing 
forward to sales of above $24 mil- 
lion for 1957. This renowned tran- 
quilizer is based on Carter’s prin- 
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cipal ethical drug product, mepro- 
bamate. Miltown is a muscular re- 
laxant and a synthetic soother of 
anxiety, nervous tensions and in- 
somnia. (Perhaps brokers should 
keep a supply at hand in event 
of drastic market drops, or urgent 
margin calls.) The meprobamate 
powder, of which it is composed, 
is also sold under licensing agree- 
ments (and in consideration of 
royalty payments totalling almost 
$2 million in 1957) to American 
Home Products, Merck, and Amer- 
ican Cyanamid. (The Lederle 
Laboratories division of American 
Cyanamid distributes Miltown 
abroad in most countries, except 
in France and Canada.) 

The meprobamate has been a 
major pharmaceutical break 
through. It has proved broadly 
effective in the medical areas for 
which it was intended, and its 
prescribed use has not been ac- 
companied by severe reactions or 
collateral ill effects. Meprobamate 
represents approximately 30% of 
the market for tranquilizers in the 
U. S. Carter also uses it in com- 
bination with tridihexethyl iodide 
in its Milpath, indicated in treat- 
ment of gastrointestinal disorders. 

Royalty income of Carter Prod- 
ucts, Inc. is very important since 
it accounted for more than 50% 
of net for the last reported fiscal 
year. The major royalties from 
Miltown have already been men- 
tioned but those from Rise should 
not be ignored. Carter has clearly 
established its patent right to this 
pressurized aerated immediate 
lather process. It has licened 14 
manufacturers who, under this 
process, turn out shaving creams 
using their own brand names. 
Some, however, thought that ob- 
taining a licensing under the pa- 
tent, and paying royalty to Carter 
was unnecessary. So Carter sued, 
and carried its case to the Su- 
preme Court. Carter won, and 
now appears in line (1) to receive 
damages for past infringements, 
from Mennen and Colgate-Palm- 
olive, possibly above a million 
dollars and (2) larger royalties in 
the future. Of course, there is 
always the possibility that research 
may bring out some other equiva- 
lent process, which does not con- 
flict with the Carter priority; but 
until that day comes, Carter has a 
good thing, and, in any event, is 
now in line for a windfall payment 
equal to perhaps 40c a share. 

Analysts who have reviewed 
the corporate progress at Carter 
have been a little startled that, in 
so short a time, new products such 
as Rise and Miltown could so 
drastically change both the mag- 
nitude and profitability of the en- 
terprise. Carter is beginning to 
look a lot like some of the larger 
pharmaceuticals. It has shown 
great prowess in research and 


manufacture; and it has demon- 
strated remarkable merchandising 
talents in bringing new products 
so rapidly and profitably 


into 





SS 


volume distribution. Carter does 
not, however, sell on the same 
price/earnings ratio as the others. 
Assuming for example that 1958 
earnings will run around $2.30 a 
share, CPI at 27!% is appraised at 
only 12 times earnings, against 
15 to 16 times for some of the 
more market-tested drug equities. 

This discount may be accounted 
for because the stock has been on 
the “Board” less than a year, and 
because stability of earning power, 
at levels recently attained, has not 
yet been sufficiently time tested. 

Per share net has moved for- 
ward to keep pace with gross in- 
come. It was 25c in 1953; 80c in 
1956: $1.74 in 1957 and probably 
$2.25 or $2.30 this past fiscal year 
(ended 3-31-58). This is a pretty 
steep rate of acceleration to. main- 
tain and a measure of flattening 
out is expectable due to large out- 
lays for research and stepped up 
advertising. 

Historically Carter Products 
Inc. has been a proprietary drug 
company, changing its complexion 
completely with the arrival of 
Miltown. While the ethical end 
ol the business has “wagged the 
dog” in the past couple of years, 
it would be expected that a man- 
ugement so smart, so sales minded, 
and so aggressive, would seek a 
better and evener balance be- 
tween ethical, pharmaceutical and 
toiletry divisions. This would 
assure a higher plateau of earn- 
ing power and insulate against 
a severe dip in profits if a leader, 
such as Miltown, were superseded 
by some competitor, or by a 
cheaper substitute introduced. 

When so many companies are 
turning in “tired” earnings state- 
ments, and the general business 
discussion relates to when the re- 
cession will “bottom out,” it is 
refreshing to look at a company 
going forward at such a spectacu- 
lar pace. Perhaps the business 
uncertainties elsewhere have 
bulged the sale of Miltown! How- 
ever that may be, considerable 
contidence must be reposed in 
Carter Products, Inc. and its man- 
agement on the basis of perform- 
ance. Investor acceptance here 
has been rapid, and from a pri- 
vately held company last July to 
date, Carter has acquired. over 
6,000 shareholders who have seen 
their stock sell above 30, and in- 
crease its dividend to the present 
indicated rate of 80c. 

Capitalization couldn’t be sim- 
pler with the listed common being 
the sole security. Working capital 
position is satisfactory. Those 
who have watched the growth and 
rise in stature of such companies 
as G. D. Searle, Merck, American 
Home Products, may want to take 
an analytical look at CPI today. 
It seems to possess most of those 
qualities that can convert an 
equity from an attractive specu- 
lation to a mature investment is- 
sue. On second thought, it’s dif- 
ficult to call a stock a speculation 
when it has paid consecutive divi- 
dends for 75 years. Many authen- 
tic “blue chips” haven't done that! 


Joins Reynolds Staff 

(Special to Tire Frnanciat Crronicie) 
RALEIGH, N. C.—William K. 
Tate is now with Reynolds & Co., 
120 South Salisbury Street. He 
was previously with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 


With W. D. Gradison 


(Special to Tae FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio — wernard 
M. Markstein, Jr. is now with 
W. D. Gradison & Co., Dixie 
Terminal Building, members of 
the New York and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges. 


With First California 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
WHITTIER, Calif. — David W. 
Thayer is now with First Cali- 
fornia Company, Incorporated, 117 
East Philadelphia Street. He was 
previously with J. Logan & Co. 
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Inaustrial production the past week presented a more favyor- 
able picture than was the case in the week preceding. Electric 
kilowatt output continued to reflect gains in the latest \cek 
with steel production currently scheduled at 50.0% of invot 
capacity following declines for five successive weeks. 7 

In the automotive industry last week, passenger car pro- 
duction, according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” scored a 
35.8% increase as Chevrolet resumed full-scale operations follow- 
ing a severe one-week shutdown. ‘“‘Ward’s” noted, however, that 
the industry’s severe manufacturing adjustment will persist 
throughout the summer months a prelude to some of the earliest 
shutdowns for model changeover seen since the pre-1940 period. 

Spot checks by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. indicated that new 
passenger car sales were boosted considerably from the previous 
week by special sales promotions and a noticeable upturn pre- 
vailed in the used-car market. 

Retail trade for the country as a whole ranged from 2% 
below to 2% above the similar calendar week a year ago, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., reported. It added that consumer buying was 
uneven in the period ended on Wednesday, a week ago, but 
equalled or edged slightly above that of a year ago. 

Cold wet weather hampered sales in some areas, while special 
promotions bolstered activity in others. 
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The employment situation for the country as a whole shows 
a decline for the second week with initial claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits dipping 3% in the week ended April 19. Most of 
the decrease was attributed to the fact that fewer workers filed 
because a new quarter’s wage credits had become available. 
In addition, a seasonal pick-up in food processing and construc- 
tion activities lightened the California total, while Alabama re- 
ported fewer cutbacks in the textile, apparel, rubber and trans- 
portation equipment industries. The largest week-to-week_ in- 
creases occurred in Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 








In the steel industry, steel stocks in the hands of metalworking 
companies may be approaching the danger point “The Iron Ace,” 
national metalworking weekly, reported on Wednesday of this 
week. 

An analysis of steel] users inventories based on the increasing 
volume of last-minute rush orders indicates that steel stocks are 
nearing rock bottom, this trade authority declared. 

Several of the largest mills have told the national metal- 
working magazine that the current inventory situation approxi- 
mates that of 1954 just before metalworking companies switched 
from a policy of inventory reduction to one of inventory buildup. 

“At some point in the next month or two, a plant is going 
to come in and ask for rush delivery of steel,” comments one mil! 
official. “The plant will be told it cannot get the delivery it 
wants. Or it may get a promise but not the actual delivery. If 
the plant loses production because of the steel delay, it will start 
thinking about forward booking and more inventory.” 

_ If this analysis is true, and if past performance means any- 
thing, steel ingot output should jump 10 points in the next eight 
weeks, steel men say. Monthly steel shipments figure to climb 
ut least one-half million tons in the same period, 

Commenting, “The Iron Age” points out that “this is brave 
talk at a time when mills are operating at half speed and order 
books give no hint of an upturn. Yet some steel men feel 10 
points is a conservative estimate of the coming upswing.” 

Behind this estimate of the steel market is the feeling among 
steel men that the situation is approaching the point where the 
mills cannot take on any more rush business. The mills figure 
that by the end of May about 20% of new orders will be on 2 
rush basis and will equal about 10% of total capacity. That, they 
say, 1s about as far as you can go. When rush orders pushed 
10% of capacity in 1954, deliveries began to lengthen. At this 
same point, customers began building inventory. 

_Here is another optimistic note: At least one major mill 
believes that April will prove to be the market turning point 
when the figures are in for the year. The mill reports that the 
drop in shipments was checked in April and bookings at the 
start of May were slightly higher than they had been a month 
earlier, 
The mills are getting more support from construction, accord- 
ing to “The Iron Age.” The magazine says the biggest improve- 
ment in the market is coming from plates, structurals and other 
products that go. into construction. Bar sales are up slightly, but 
not enough to indicate a definite trend. Automotive companics 
are still holding back on orders. 

Another important user of steel could be the railroads if the) 
vet the help they have been asking for. One major railroad asse''ts 
that if help is forthcoming it would plan to spend $100,000,000 
almost immediately for capital goods. 








Instalment credit in March dropped by $180,000,000, alte! 
seasonal adjustment, for the second straight month of decli 
after a rise since early 1954, the Federal Reserve Board noted 
The figure stood at nearly $33,000,000,000 at the end of Mare), 
up nearly $1,500,000,000 over March 31 last year. 

_New instalment credit extended during March, on a seasoné! 
basis, amounted to $3,193,000,000, down from February's $3,25).- 
000,000. In March, as in February, nearly all the decline in nc\ 
consumer instalment credit was in auto loans. On a seaso)é! 
basis, auto loans dropped some $223,000,000 during March. Cree! 
on other consumer goods and personal loans rose but rep: 


and modernization loans declined slightly. 
Instalment debt repayments in March came to $3,373,000,00" 
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Procedures in Underwriting 


And Selling 


Corporate Bonds 


By A. B. HAGER, JR.* 


Vice-President and Syndicate Manager 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., New York City 


Step by step procedures followed in underwriting and selling 
securities offered for competitive bidding—without going into 
the merits of this method—is made clear by Mr. Hager who 
starts from the time it is first known an issue is in the offing 
to the terms of sale after it is won. The experienced syndicate 
manager explains why, as a general rule, his firm does not 
recommend bonds should contain non-callable provisions; 
expounds on the last minute maneuvers of the Final Price 
Meeting and Price Committee, including not only the final 
phrasing of the bid but also the retail terms of sale; and 
reviews what can happen in the event of tie bids. Calls atten- 
tion to great opportunities in store for those now entering into 


securities 


I am going to discuss primarily 
the procedures followed in under- 
writing and selling a corporate 
bond issue purchased at competi- 
tive bidding. I do this because it 
is the type of business with which 
I am most conversant since it 
comprises the bulk of our own 
corporate business. Furthermore, 
most utility and railroad debt is- 
sues today are sold in this manner. 
This may be due either to some 
law, rule of policy of a Federal 
or State Comniission or, as is done 


in very many cases, the issuer 
may elect this method of sale 


even though under no legal com- 
pulsion to do so. 

Before proceeding further, I 
should like to dispel an erroneous 
impression which may prevail in 
some quarters to the effect that 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. is in- 
terested only in issues sold at 
competitive bidding. This is not 
true as we have placed issues 
privately and participate in the 
underwriting of publicly offered 
negotiated issues (primarily of 
industrial companies) managed by 
others as well as issues managed 
by ourselves. 

None the less we do support 
those rules and policies of such 
public bodies as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission and 
certain state commissions which, 
because of the public interest in- 
volved, require, with certain ex- 
ceptions, competitive bidding for 
debt issues of utility companies 
and railroads 

However, it 
to get into a 
merits of competitive bidding. 
Volumes have already been 
written and spoken, both pro and 
con, on this controversial subject. 
Rather it is my intent to outline 
how the process operates. 


is 


not my 
discussion 


purpose 
of the 


Initial Step 
The initial step taken by the 
prospective underwriters of an is- 





*An address by Mr. Hager before the 
Cashiers Association of Wall Street, Inc., 
New York City, May 6, 1958. 


business. 


sue is the formation of bidding 
accounts (groups of underwriting 
firms which severally will par- 
ticipate in making a bid). Unless 
the size of the issue is small it is 
probable that anyone who wishes 
to submit a bid will want to do 
so in association with other under- 
writers. This step is taken 
promptly when it is first known 
that the financing is in the offing. 
Information as to the financing 
plans of a particular company 
comes from a number of sources. 
Underwriting firms may. gain this 
knowledge through personal con- 
tact with company officials, 
through news items, reports that 
competing firms are forming bid- 
ding accounts or perhaps through 
the official invitation requesting 
bids. 

One manner in which we some- 
times know of forthcoming issues 
occurs when issuing companies 
seek advice as to their financial 
plans. We frequently have calls or 
visits from company officersasking 
for our opinion as to one phase or 
another of the company’s financial 
program. We are quite willing to 
give this advice gratuitously and 
I am sure other firms follow a 
similar policy. 


Non-Callable Provision 
As a point of interest, one 
question frequently asked us of 
late by prospective issuers is 


whether or not a forthcoming is- 
sue of bonds should have a non- 
callable or non-refundable provi- 
sion. 

Our advice on this subject is 
generally at variance with that 
given by most other firms in the 
Street. While obviously an issue 
which is non-callable or non- 
refundable for a period of five or 
more years is easier to sell, we do 
not think it sound for manage- 
ments to relinquish control of 
their debt and for this reason we 
do not as a general rule recom- 
mend a period of non-callability 
or non-refundability. 

Other questions might be as 
such as: the status of the current 
bond market; whether the Com- 
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pany should sell mortgage bonds, 
debentures or raise equity money 
either through the direct sale of 
stock or through the sale of con- 
vertible debentures; the term of 
debt financing, that is, whether 
bonds, for instance, should mature 
in say 20, 25, 30 or 35 years or 
longer; the effect of long maturi- 
ties on market receptivity; what 
constitutes acceptable redemption 
provisions; the amount of sinking 
fund to be provided and what 
other restrictions, if any, should 
be set forth in the Indenture. 
These are merely brief examples 
of the multitude of inquiries 
which are made by companies 
contemplating an issue of bonds. 


Bidding Accounts 

It is generally the larger firms, 
with adequate personnel and the 
financial capacity to assume rela- 
tively large underwriting commit- 
ments, which form and act as 
managers of corporate bidding 
accounts. The number of accounts 
that may be formed to bid for a 
particular issue will depend pri- 
marily on the size and the quality 
of the issue in question. Likewise, 
the current condition of the mar- 
ket may influence the number of 
bidders. For the debenture issues 
of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company which have 
ranged from $125,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000 principal amount there 
have been ‘two large competing 
groups in each instance and three 
groups have competed for Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company issues 
as large as $80,000,000 whereas 
one utility issue of $4,500,000 at- 
tracted 16 bids. 

Let us suppose that an under- 
writing firm hears of a prospec- 
tive bond issue and decides it 
wishes to form a bidding account. 
Naturally, each managing firm 
wishes to form as strong an ac- 
count as is feasible. In selecting 
the firms to be invited into the 
account, the manager gives con- 


sideration to such factors as 
underwriting capital, ability to 
distribute bonds of the type in 
question, market judgment and 


willingness to assume underwrit- 
ing risks. lf a managing firm had 


previously managed an account 
which had bid on a prior issue 
of the company in question it 


naturally would endeavor to form 
a new bidding account including 
firms which were associated with 
it on the prior issue. If the cur- 
rent issue is of an amount com- 
parable to the previous one, the 
problem is then relatively simple. 
However, if the amount to be sold 
differs materially from the pre- 
vious issue it may be necessary to 
reduce or increase the size of the 
account. On a few occasions where 
the size of the new issue of a 
particular company represents a 
substantial increase over a preced- 
ing issue there may be mergers 
of certain bidding accounts where 
the managers may act jointly ora 
bidding account may be absorbed 
into one of the others. 

The practice of bidding com- 
petitively for public utility and 
railroad debt issues has been es- 
tablished so long that most utilities 
and railroads at some time or 
other have sold securities by this 
method. In instances where a 
company sells its securities 
through competitive bidding for 
the first time, a firm which de- 
sires to form and manage a_ bid- 
ding account must compete with 


others which have the same 
objective. Thus, it behooves a 
prospective manager to extend 


invitations to the firms it wishes 
to have associated with it as 
promptly as possible upon receipt 
of knowledge of the new issue. 

Likewise, a firm which wishes 
to join an account to be managed 
by another, promptly should seek 
a place in a bidding account of its 
choosing. 

The procedure from this point 
on is substantially as follows: 


When the bidding papers are 
made available by the issuing 
company, the manager of an ac- 





count obtains a supply thereof. 
These generally consist of copies 
of the invitation to bid, statement 
of terms and conditions of bids, 
the form of bid and _ proposed 
purchase contract, the indenture, 


preliminary legal opinions and 
“blue sky” memorandum, pre- 
liminary prospectus, ete. These 


documents are, in turn, distributed 
to each of the various members of 
the bidding account. 


“Due Diligence” Meeting 


After the members of the com- 
peting accounts have had an op- 
portunity to study the various 
documents there is generally a 
so-called “due diligence” or in- 
formation meeting. This meeting 
is conducted by the issuing com- 
pany and affords members of all 
the prospective bidding accounts 
the opportunity of securing addi- 
tional or clarifying information 
from the _ issuer’s executives, 
lawyers, accountants and technical 
experts. 

Meanwhile, there may be steps 
taken by the issuer or others to 
stimulate interest in the forth- 
coming issue. Along this line, 
there are some companies, espe- 
cially railroads, which arrange 
inspection trips over their proper- 
ties. Those invited on these trips 
include representatives of the 
various bidding groups, important 
prospective purchasers and the 
services (Moody’s, Standard & 
Poor’s and Fitch) which assign 
ratings to securities. These trips 
afford the interested parties an 
opportunity to inspect the issuer’s 
properties, become persenally ac- 
quainted with its management and 
to evaluate its operations and 
prospects. 

Likewise, executives of issuers 
sometimes make personal calls on 
underwriters and important pro- 
spective buyers of their securities 
in order to develop interest in-the 
new issue, Also, on some occasions 
there are arranged other meetings 
where the company officials may 
address prospective bidders and, 
sometimes, prospective purchasers. 

Prior to price discussions the 
Managers and the members of the 
bidding accounts make a canvass 
of the buyers likely to be inter- 
ested in purchasing the issue. This 
affords bidders the opportunity to 
assess the extent of the interest in 
the issue and aids them in forming 
an opinion as to the price at which 


the issue can be _ sold. Subse- 
quently the Managers of the bid- 
ding accounts arrange the _ so- 


called “Price Meetings” which are 


customarily two in number. The 
Preliminary Price . Meeting is 
generally held the business day 


preceding the day of bidding. The 
Final Price Meeting is customarily 
held on the bidding date and is 
the meeting at which the bid to 
be submitted by the account is 
finally determined. 


Practices may differ 


among in- 
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dividual underwriting firms but, 
in general it is believed that most 
firms which act as managers. of 
bidding accounts follow  proce- 
dures with respect to Price Méet- 
ing similar to those employed by 
my firm and which I shall now 
describe. 


Preliminary Price Meeting 

Prior to the Preliminary Price 
Meeting of the’ bidding account 
there is a meeting of certain key 
personnel of the Manager (the 
firm which has organized and is 
managing the bidding account) 
including the heads of its Sales, 
Syndicate, Trading and Buying 
Departments. At this meeting 
there is a discussion of the current 
condition of the bond market, 
after which the Sales Department 
reports its findings as to the ex- 
tent of interest on the part of 
prospective buyers. Following this, 
each individual present gives his 
views as to the market worth of 
the bonds. 

There is then determined the 
view, if any, which the Manager 
will express to the account repre- 
sentative its opinion of the price 
at which the bonds should be of- 
fered for sale. 

At the Preliminary Price Meet- 
ing the Manager will discuss the 
condition of the bond market and 
significant features of the issuing 
company and the particular bonds 
which it is issuing. This is fol- 
lowed by the Manager’s report as 
to his survey*of the interest in 
the issue with specific mention 
of certain large institutions which 
may have indicated an interest. 
Although not as extensively as 
the Manager, most individual ac- 
count members make their own 
surveys of sales interest and if 
they have any information differ- 
ing from or in addition to the 
Manager’s report they have an 
opportunity to express themselves 
at this time. The concluding fea- 
ture of the Preliminary Price 
Meeting is the expression of price 
views of the various firms rep- 
resented. 


Final Price Meeting 

The Final Price Meeting is gen- 
erally scheduled by the Manager 
for as short a time before the hour 
for receipt of bids as will permit 
adequate discussion for determin- 
ing the bid and allow for the 
completion of the paper work in- 
cident thereto. One reason for 
scheduling this meeting for as late 
as feasible is that to do so affords 
members all possible time to se- 
cure the latest information on 
market conditions and sales in- 
terest. Another and perhaps more 
compelling reason is the necessity 
for preserving the security of the 
bid. If the meeting breaks up too 
early some of those present are 
apt to talk and information as to 
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Savings Banks Investments Under 
Today’s Economic Conditions 


By ALFRED J. CASAZZA* 


Executive Vice-President, Savings Banks Trust Company 
New York City 


In assuming recovery may not occur for another year or more, 
Mr. Casazza’s answer to savings banks’ current principal prob- 
lem of, one, obtaining highest yield with safest quality; and, 
two, achieving high degree of portfolio-mobility is to invest in 
good amortizing mortgages and for proper diversification, U. S. 
and other high grade corporate securities. Considers: (1) ele- 
ments determining desirable ratio of mortgages; (2) merits of 
corporate bonds and equities; and (3) possibility that Treas- 
ury debt-monetization will limit longer term bonds im favor of 
shorter and intermediate term that will in large part be ab- 
sorbed by commercial banks. 


Investment opportunities avail- 
able to mutual savings banks 
reflect prevailing economic condi- 
tions. In prosperity, the demand 
for funds from 
business and 
mortgage bor- 
rowers ex- 
pands sharply. 
At the same 
time, restric- 
tive credit 
measures 
taken by the 
Federal Re- 
serve System 
to prevent a 
boom curtail 
the supply of 
loanable 
funds. Asa re- 
sult, a short- 
age of money develops and interest 
rates rise. Under such conditions, 
savings banks can satisfy their 
portfolio needs from an ample 
supply of mortgage loans and 
bonds at high yields. 

Conversely, in a business reces- 
sion demands for funds from pri- 
vate borrowers decline. Adoption 
of easy money policies by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to stimulate 
lagging business activity expands 
the supply of loanable funds. In 
consequence, interest rates fall and 
bond prices rise. Mutual savings 
banks, like other investors, then 
face the prospect of inadequate 
outlets for funds and falling yields. 

The severe recession of the past 
six months has caused interest 
rates to fall abruptly. The bond 
market has registered one of the 
sharpest advances ever recorded 
within so short a period. 

How much further this rise in 
bond prices will go will depend 
upon the severity and the duration 
of the recession. Anyone who un- 
dertakes to forecast bond prices 
must first forecast business con- 
ditions. 


Alfred J. Casazza 


The Current Recession 

The current recession is in sev- 
eral respects the most severe that 
the country has encountered in 
two decades, or since that of 1937- 
1938. The two previous post-World 
War II recessions, one in 1948-1949 
and another in 1953-1954, were 
mainly inventory corrections, al- 
though cutbacks in defense spend- 
img were a contributory factor in 
the second instance. Inventory 
corrections are, by their nature, 
mild and short-lived. 

The readjustment now under 
Way is a good deal more than an 
inventory correction, however. A 
potent factor in the current eco- 
momic downturn is the too rapid 
expansion of new plant capacity. 

An unprecedented rush to ex- 
pand capacity, involving expendi- 
tures of $100 billion on new plant 
and equipment in the past three 
years, has left many industries 
with excessive capacity. Business 
capital expenditures will decline 
te around $32 billion this year 
from $37 billion in 1957, and a 
further decline is likely in 1959. 

Consumers also are cutting back 

*An address by Mr. Casazza before 


18th Annual Western Trustees Meeting, 
Springfield, Mass., April 22, 1958. : 





sharply their purchases of durable 
goods. During the past three years, 
20 million new automobiles were 
produced and sold. This year, au- 
tomobile sales may not much ex- 


ceed 4,000,000 cars, the industry 


fears. The record level of con- 
sumer debt also limits the ability 
of consumers to make new pur- 
chases of durables. 


This kind of recession has been 


-aptly termed by some economists 


a “durable goods holiday,” since it 
is characterized by greatly reduced 
purchases of durable goods. Re- 
sulting unemployment and con- 
cern about the economic future 
have also affected adversely sales 
of nondurable goods such as tex- 
tiles. Considerable time may 
elapse before new reservoirs of 
unsatisfied demands develop that 
will revive durable goods pur- 
chases on a broad scale. 

It is undoubtedly true that our 
economy is far stronger today 
than it was after 1929. There is no 
prospect of a recurrence of bank 
failures, wholesale mortgage fore- 
closures or an agricultural col- 
lapse all of which contributed to 
aggrevate the great depression of 
the early 1930’s. Government def- 
icit spending and other so-called 
“built-in stabilizers” like unem- 
ployment insurance also lessen the 
severity of the current recession. 


A Year or More 

It would not be realistic, how- 
ever, to assume that the economy 
is bound to turn upward vigor- 
ously within the next few months 
and soon attain new peaks of out- 
put. A “durable goods holiday” 
type of recession tends to be rela- 
tively prolonged. Another year or 
more could elapse before the 
forces of economic growth reas- 
sert themselves with any vigor. 

So long as this recession con- 
tinues, interest rates will be 
depressed by reduced private de- 
mands for funds and the contra- 
cyclical easy money measures of 
the Federal Reserve System. At 
times when heavy offerings of 
corporates and tax-exempt bonds 
come on the market, prices could 
decline, but such periods of re- 
action in the bond market should 
prove short-lived. 

On the other hand, the mount- 
ing Treasury deficit will greatly 
increase the need for funds by the 
Federal Government. The ques- 
tion arises, therefore, whether 
heavy Treasury borrowing will 
check the rise in bond prices and 
the fall in interest rates. 


Deficit Financing 

In the coming fiscal year, the 
Treasury faces a deficit of $8 bil- 
lion or more-because of reduced 
tax receipts and increases in 
spending already approved. The 
deficit will be a good deal larger 
should Congress vote tax reduc- 
tions, new large increases in ex- 
penditures, or both. 

The effect of deficit spending 


upon interest rates will depend 
upon the kind of securities the 
Treasury will sell to raise the 


needed funds. 
Offerings of longer-term Treas- 
ury bonds would have a depress- 


ing effect upon bonds prices gen- 
erally. Such issues would be de- 
signed to appeal to thrift institu- 
tions, and thus would absorb funds 
that would otherwise be used to 
bid for other bonds and to make 
mortgage loans. When the Treas- 
ury offered a long-term bond last 
February in exchange for matur- 
ing obligations, the bonds market 
weakened for a time. It became 
evident then that the sale of long- 
term bonds to lengthen public debt 
maturities, although desirable in 
itself from the point of view of 
public debt management, conflicts 
with the Federal Reserve System’s 
easy money. policy designed to 
combat the recession. 

So long as the recession contin- 
ues, therefore, the Treasury may 
be expected to limit offerings of 
longer-term obligations and to fa- 
vor offerings of shorter and inter- 
mediate term that will be absorbed 
in large part by commercial banks. 
The commercial banks, in turn, 
are being provided with additional 
reserves through reductions in le- 
gal reserve requirements or open 
market operations. This procedure 
results in partial monetization of 
the public debt securities that are 
issued to finance Treasury deficits. 
Such debt monetization is a logical 
anti-recession expedient. The ex- 
pansion of the money supply that 
results tends to offset the effects 
of a contraction in bank loans and 
a reduced velocity of turnover of 
the money supply. 

That commercial banks will be 
eager buyers of securities under 
these conditions is shown by the 
spectacular increase in the secu- 
rity holdings of reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem of about $4.5 billion since the 
middle of last November, when 
the easy money policy was first 
adopted by the Federal Reserve 
authorities. 


Savings Bank Investment Policy 


The prospects are that savings 
banks will be confronted with a 
limited supply of suitable invest- 
ments and declining yields while 
the recession lasts. Thereafter, as 
business recovers we can expect 
bond yields to move upward again 
in response to both a revival in 
the demand for funds from private 
borrowers and a shift away from 
easy money by the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Once they have provided. for 
sufficient liquidity to take care of 
possible net withdrawals of depos- 
its, savings banks have two basic 
investment objectives under pres- 
ent conditions. First, they want 
to secure the highest yields avail- 
able on investments of suitable 
quality, to sustain earnings despite 
declining interest rates. Secondly, 
they want to build as much mobil- 
ity as possible inte their portfolios, 
so that they can take advantage of 
opportunities to secure higher 
yields whenever the economy re- 
covers and interest rates turn up- 
ward again. 

Mortgage. loans offer the highest 
vields available to savings banks 
today. Because the supply of new 
mortgages continues fairly large, 
and because mortgage interest 
rates have been less sensitive to 
the general decline in interest 
rates than bond yields, the differ- 
ential between mortgage and bond 
yields has widened in favor of 


mortgages. FHA imsured and VA 
guaranteed mortgages and care- 


fully selected conventional loans 
still offer the savings banks net 
returns after servicing of 4:65 to 
4.90%, whereas yields on high 
quality corporate bonds are below 
4%, and on long-term Treasury 
obligations are dropping to the 
3% level. 

Moreover, mortgages provide 
greater portfolio mobility to sav- 
ings banks than do long-term 
bonds. Amortization receipts pro- 
vide a regular flow of funds avail- 
able for reinvestment whenever 
interest rates harden and oppor- 
tunities to invest funds at a higher 
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- Wage Disputes and Sterling 


By PAUL EINZIG 


The advisability of a propesed dollar-borrowing by Britain 
is weighed by Dr. Einzig within the context of: (1) success 
or lack of success of present labor drive for higher wages; 
(2) current stronger gold and dollar reserve position; and 
(3) Government’s intention not to relax anti-inflation fight in 
view of postponement of reduction of Bank rate to 5%. Opines 
it would be pointless to raise dollars to finance atomic power 
development and reports growing feeling in London that 
Government should repay what it owes rather than borrow 
more dollars. 


LONDON, Eng.—The horizon 
of industrial relations remains as 
cloudy as ever. The Amalgamated 
Engineering Union put forward a 
demand for a 
10% increase 
of wages and 
for a reduction 
of the working 
week. Other 
important 
trade unions 
have decided 
to follow the 
example. And 
since employ- 
ers both in the 
nationalized 
industries and 
in the private 
sector seem to 
be determined 
this time not to yield, it.is diffi- 
cult to see how a series of major 
strikes could be avoided. Should 
we- witness a number of strikes, it 
would be in keeping with past 
experience. There is always an 
epidemy of wage conflicts at the 


Paul Einzig 


beginning and at the end. of a 
beom. At the beginning employ- 


ers refuse wage demands because 
they do not yet realize that they 
could add the wage increases to 
their prices. At the end of a boom 
trade unions insist on wage de- 
mands because they do not yet 
realize that it is no longer possible 
to add the increases to the prices. 
So it seems history. will repeat 
itself. 


Paradoxically enough, sterling 
remained quite firm in spite of the 
aggravation of the labor situation. 
Nor did the Stock Exchange re- 
spond to the prospects of trouble. 
The explanation lies in the favor- 
able impression caused at home 
and abroad by the firmness of em- 
ployers and of the Government in 
face of unwarranted wage: de- 
mands. Until quite-recently it was 
widely assumed that appeasement 
would prevail, and that the infla- 
tionary wage spiral would resume 
its course. Even now it. is by no 
means absolutely certain that the 
Government will not give way at 
the last moment, though at the time 
of writing this appears unlikely. 


The immediate effect of this 
firm attitude will be a crop of 
strikes, causing a sharp fall in the 
output and in exports, and a de- 
cline in the gold reserve. But, tak- 
ing a long view a firm attitude is 
bound to bear its fruits. It is hoped 
that it would. check inflation,-in 
which case the losses suffered dur- 
ing the next few weeks or months 
would soon be regained in the 
sphere of output and exports. 

The reserve position is in reality 
much stronger than is generally 
realized. According to. an official 
statement, the total of dollar secu- 
rities held by British residents, 
which have been declared to the 
Bank of England and which could 
be commandeered if necessary for 
the support of sterling is about 
$3,000 million. This more than 
doubles the visible gold and dollar 
reserve, so that Britain would be 
well in a position to face a deteri- 
oration of the balance of payments 
as a result of strikes. It also en- 
ables the Treasury to meet pres- 
sure that is liable to arise through 
the deterioration of the balance of 
payments of raw material produc- 
ing countries of the sterling area. 
This being so, it is difficult to see 
why the Government should be so 





anxious to secure large dollar 
facilities to reinforce the reserve 


Dollar Atomic Power Financing 


The latest reports suggest that 
the raising of dollar capital for 
the financing of atomic power de- 
velopment is under consideration. 
The idea is not altogether new. 
Years ago it arose in conjunction 
with the financing of British hy- 
dro-electric power development, 
That project was not proceeded 
with, however, and it is by no 
means certain that it has now been. 
adopted by the Government in a 
modified form. It would be utterly 
pointless to raise capital for that 
purpose from the World Bank or 
from other dollar sources. The 
equipment would be produced in 
Britain, so that the project can 
well be financed with the aid of 
sterling, and there should be any 
amount of sterling available for 
that purpose. The transaction 
would simply amount to an excuse 
for raising dollars for the rein- 
forcement of the gold reserve. 

Those in favor of a big dollar 
loan argue that Britain would pass 
on to the Commonwealth raw ma- 
terial producing countries the bulk 
of the proceeds of the transaction. 
The idea is not very attractive, 
Sowever. The larger countries of 
the Commonwealth have direct 
access to the dollar resources of 
the World Bank. There would be 
no object in straining Britain’s 
credit to the utmost to re-lend the 
dollars borrowed. 

Should the outcome of the pres- 
ent labor troubles be satisfactory, 
Britain would need no support for 
sterling. The abandonment of ex- 
cessive wage demands, or the de- 
feat of the strikes, would be fol- 
lowed by an improvement of the 
British balance of payments and 
a strengthening of ‘confidence in 
sterling. Britain would soon be in 
a position to be able to export 
capital without endangering the 
stability of sterling. On the other 
hand, a success of the wage de- 
mands would change the situation 
so much for the worse that even 
the largest dollar loan imaginable 
would be unable to protect ster- 
ling. In any case, should inflation 
be resumed there would be no jus- 
tification for lending to Britain. 

There is a growing feeling in 
London that the Government, 1n- 
stead of thinking in terms of bor- 
rowing more dollars, should take 


the earliest opportunity for repay-. 
Once the dan-. 


ing what it owes. 
ger of major strikes has passed 
there will be no justification for 
holding on to the dollar facilities 
arranged under totally different 
conditions. 

Postponement of the reduction 
of the Bank rate to 5% is taken as 
an indication of the Governments 
intention to fight it out on this 
occasion, Further Bank rate re~ 
ductions at the present juncture 
would be interpreted as a sign of 
weakening. The Prime Ministe! 
and other senior members of the 
Government repeatedly declared 
their firm determination not te 


relax resistance to inflation pre 
maturely. If they mean what they 
say—and there is now good reason 
for hoping that they do—the out- 
look is bound to undergo consi@- 
erable improvement in the not to 
distant future. 
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The Role of American Business 
And the Sources of Our Strength 


By J. O. WRIGHT* 


Vice-President, Ford Motor Company and 
General. Manager, Ford Division 
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Output and Investments Still High 


For example, despite the de- 
cline in business investment, such 
investment in 1958 will be higher 
than im any other year in history, 
With the exception of 1956 and 
1957. And that includes the boom 
year of 1955. As a matter of fact, 


have suffered, in others employ- 
ment remains high. Employment 
for the economy as a whole is at 


close to an all-time high, indicat- 
ing that what we are experienc- 
ing is not true recession but a 


Continued on page 53 


the prospect is that business 
spending will have to continue at 
substantial levels in order for 
consumer goods industries to 
maintain their respective competi- 
tive positions. 

Take unemployment. While 
some segments of the economy 




































































Ford Motor executive states our main problem is for business — cn aan 1] 
to stimulate a resurgence of cenfidence on the part of the con- This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
sumer in the American economy, and optimistically forecasts The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
production of upwards of 10 million cars and trucks in | 
peak years between now and 1965. Diagnosing what we 
- are experiencing as not a true recession but a leveling off of $30 000,000 
cm growth rate and in being mindful that government action “un- : ' 
. questionably has the power to stop a decline in its tracks,” Mr. 
at Wright advises cautious approach to tax cuts; admonishes New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 
‘or business to stop overreacting to economic fluctuations; and | 
le suggests actions business can take to improve our economic aunt - , 7/07 | 
a health. Thirty-Five Year 3‘/s% Debentures | 
on It seems to be the general feel- fluctuated considerably during Dated April 1, 1958 Due April 1, 1993 
y= ing that there has been a certain the past decade. In 1957, particu- 
nt, faltering of confidence in the larly during the last six months, 
ed American future in recent months. there was an actual decline of ies r ak se A L 
no There have some magnitude in military Price 101 .056% and accrued t7ferest 
en: been too spending. 
a many cries of Business inventories have pe- | 
ly despair, too riodically piled up and have had _ 
at many proph- to be worked off. Nobody has yet 
or ecies of eco- figured out a way to achieve a 
he nomic tribula- perfect balance of supply and de- pret ee eae Bis? ie Nae ; 
in tion, and too mand in a free economy. Never- Phe Prospectiis may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
an much shaking theless, such fluctuations have of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 
of of heads. been, in general, remarkably mild. 
ny Fortunately, When such adjustments take 
or the extreme place, there is, of course, a 
on pessimists are shrinkage of production and em- HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
se by no means ployment and we have seen un- 
n~ represen ta- employment increase rather DICK & MERLE-SMITH EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
tive. To me, sharply in recent months. 
Ss encouraging ment, there is a tendency on the 
lk able optimism on the part of times such as this to slow down 
" mest businessmen of. my acquaint- its buying and to specd up the NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION F.S. SMITHERS & CO. 
e, ance, based upon a factual assess- liquidation of installmen ebt. 
of ment of our present strengths and Both tendencies have been evi- BURNS BROS. & DENTON, INC. WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 
ct weaknesses. Nevertheless, the dent in the past month or two. BURNHAM AND COMPANY COURTS & CO. SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS & CO. 
of seeds of doubt have been sown | Unfortunately for us in the auto 
De among us. They are tending to industry, such swings tend to be | R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 
Y's make us cautious and indecisive exaggerated because the automo- | INCORPORATED 
1€ at a time when we should be ral- bile is a major family expend- | BACON, WHIPPLE & CO. IRA HAUPT & CO. THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
lying with all the purpose and iture and often a deferrable one. 
ins vigor at our command to the One other contributor to our | WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. STERN BROTHERS & CO. 
y, challenge that faces us. .present situation—unfortunately | 
or In my opinion the first step I can not discuss it fully here— | May 6, 1958. 
c~ toward an effective solution is a is the wage-cost-price spiral. This |{—— a en — a ———a 
_ realistic appraisal of the assets is a deep-seated and long-range ' rays ss, Ca ee ee ae eens: — we - 
l- we have at hand in this country problem ‘that will increasingly | eR RW NNT a em rer a | 
1e the sources of our strength, if occupy our attention in the years a, , os os 
id you will. ahead. This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
n The next step is obviously to It has contributed materially to The offering is made only by the Offering Circular, 
in plan our campaign and to commit our present difficulties. It has 
rt our full resources to the struggle. added to an inflationary push 
1e : ‘ which invited Federal action to 
or Underlying Causes slow the boom through tight re- $12,000,000 
‘f Let’s look for a moment at the strictions on the availability of 
n underlying causes of the present money and _ credit — restrictions ‘ a ® 
n business letdown. What are they? which have since had to be eased. Th V R | C 
le I think there is broad general What we have had in the pres- Cc irginian al way om an | 
- agreement among businessmen, ent ge eee a : one a | 
economists and government offi- neous evelopmen re) severa ‘ e ° e 
sl cials. , downward trends. The effect has First Lien and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, Series EF, 4% 
| The fact is that there has been been temporarily to dampen our 
, 4 normal and predictable reaction enthusiasm and confidence. — Dated May 1, 1958 Due May 1, 1983 
ca to the unprecedented boom we I am sure there is nothing 
4 have been enjoying off and on for startling or new in this analysis The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the 
i the past decade. It is hardly pos- of the bearish factors in _the Interstate Commerce Commission 
, sible to have perpetual economic economy. But I believe it is a 
tf growth in a perfectly straight fair look at the situation we face. 
7 line. In everything that lives and Incidentally, I have noticed that ‘ 07 , 
oS moves there must be ebb and flow in some quarters the press is be- Price 100 /O and accrued interest 
7 —times of intense activity and ing accused of playing down news 
t times of relaxation. of the recession. This find 
: ‘ sing becaus ‘ecall only too 
During the past 10 to 12 vears, ®™using because I reca yt | 
Aiestcom 78 enh a ‘cea. well that during the latter fall The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from 
B enced a vast expansion and mod- and early winter months most ol only uch of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 
" ernization of plant and machin- the news seemed to be bad — | 
s ery. It has handle an iispadible seemed calculated to cause — | 
“ peacetime investment of $300 bil- certainty ane. oven — a I 
a lion—an investment roughly equal ne the x the people. | ‘S stil HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
€ t . aeTT; “a: the headlines concerning Sputnik, 
00 F ary expe es . : at ae 
)f Gitte “Woke tne Mtge meter the President's health, the. Salvage DICK & MERLE-SMITH R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER | 
1 . . ; » firs li ard uttni 
th 'e , aa sien - .. of the first Vanguard, ; | 
e ti rk investment was made in an’ and the rising figures on unem- AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH STROUD & COMPANY ADAMS & PECK 
4 pone act of the population spurt ployment INCORPORATED 
. 60's. ft tic + be vt oo oo It had not occurred to me that STERN BROTHERS & CO. McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO, 
s. ‘ould be unrealistic to , 
; : : ws of the recession has been 
: sud cone capital investment cuippressed. If there has been sup- MULLANEY, WELLS & COMPANY THOMAS & COMPANY 
; could continue without interrup- © ori. + ccems to have come tor 
| ion at the extraordinary level it P™CSSION It Stine oie predictions WALLACE, GERULDSEN & CO. RAFFENSPERGER, HUGHES & CO. | 
n reached in 1957. We are, in brief, late. The ny gp : ite pe ae INCCHPORATED 
: *xperiencing a moderate decline 224 been made and bf . STIFEL, NICOLAUS & COMPANY KENOWER, MacARTHUR & CO. 
n business spending in 1958 ment of buying had begun. egies nasties 
As for military spending, it has , It seems to mie this is the time PATTERSON, COPELAND & KENDALL, INC. ARTHUR L. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
allies ve wt “" to apply the theory of relativity. 
*An add : Some things that may look pretty May 2, 1958. 
the Kentacky pe wid prc manag bad in absolute terms, may not eae — 
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look so bad in relative terms. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It és understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





r 


Atomic Letter (No. 36) with comments on British uranium 
purchases from , growing atomic navy, atomic equip- 
ment market, Preston East Dome Mines and Algom Uranium 
Mines—Atomic Development Mutual Fund, Inc., 1033 30th 
Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. : 

Banks and ‘Trust Companies of the United States—Comparative 
figures as of March 31, 1958—New York Hanseatic Corpora- 
tion, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Burnham View — Monthly investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter. 

Commercial Banks Stocks—9tn edition—Study of 34 commer- 
cial banks—First Boston Corporation, 15 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N.Y. F ; 

Convertible Securities—Selected bonds and preferred stocks in 
“Current Comments for Investors’—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 
1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same issue are 
brief analyses of Boeing Airplane Co. and National Distillers 
& Chemical Corp, 

Federal and State Steck Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates 
— Booklet — Registrar and Transfer Company, 50 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Foreign Exchange — Rates as of April 22, 1958 — Deak & Co., 
Inc., 75 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

Japanese Prospects for 1958—Analysis in current issue of ‘“No- 
mura’s Investors Beacon”—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also in the same issue are 
discussions of Series Type Investment Trusts in Japan and the 
Iron and Steel Industry. 

Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 

Latest Field Report—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Life Insurance Stocks — 1957 operating results of 23 major 
stocks—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 

Market Outlook and Selected Securities—Suggested portfolios 
—E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Mutual Fund Shareholder — Comprehensive study — National 
Association of Investment Companies, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Natural Gas Distributors—Survey with particular reference to 
Alabama Gas Corporation, Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Laclede Gas Company, National Fuel Gas, Oklahoma Na- 
tural Gas Company and Pacific Lighting Corporation 
Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a report on Celanese Corp. of America. 

New York City Banks—First quarter earnings comparison of 
13 New York City Banks — Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Oils—Analysis of current situation—J. R. Williston & Beane, 
115 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 19-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 
4, N. Y. 

Public Utility Common Stocks — Comparative figures —G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Real Estate Bond. Averages — Circular — Amott, Baker & Co., 
Incorporated, 150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

Tax Exempt Bonds—List of tax-exempt municipal bonds with 
yields from 2% to 6%—Hannaford & Talbot, 519 California 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 











For financial institutions — 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


Metals & Controls Corporation 


The above we believe particularly 
attractive at this time. 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


" ig , ‘ . . . 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2400 Teletype NY 1-376-377-378 
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Tax Free Yields—Bulletin—Scharif & Jones, Inc., 219 Caron- 
delet Street, New Orleans 12, La. 


ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc—Survey—Abraham & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular are sur- 
veys of American Cyanamid and Deere & Co. 

American Water Works—Analysis—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a report on 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing. 

Appel Petroleum Corp.—Report—Englander & Co., Inc., 115 


Broadway, New York 6, N. 


be 


Armstrong Cork—Analysis—du Pont, Homsey & Co., 31 Milk 


Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
analysis of Steel Stocks. 


Also in the same circular is an 


Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. — Data — Oppenheimer, Vanden 
Broeck & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. In the same 
circular are data on Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Sterl- 
ing Drug Inc. and Traders Finance Co. Ltd. 

A. J. Bayless Markets, Ine.—Analysis—First Securities Cor- 
poration, 111 Corcoran Street, Durham, N. C._ 

Big Horn Powder River Corporation — Analysis — Frank C. 


Moore & Co., 42 Broadway, 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Continental Air Lines, Inc.—Review—John H. Lewis & Co., 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Cutler Hammer—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 


Employees Group Associates—Study—Robert H. Huff & Co., 
210 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. Also avail- 
able are studies of Continental Casualty Company and Gov- 
ernment Employees Life Insurance Company. 

Fischer & Porter Company—Analysis—Troster, Singer & Co., 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. Also available are 
analysis of Metals & Controls Corporation and Collins Radio 


Company. 


Gum Products Inc.—Study—Price, McNeal & Co., 165 Broad- 


way, New York 6, N. Y. 


International Minerals & Chemical—Memorandum—wWalston & 
Co., Inc., 74 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation—Analysis— 
Joseph Faroll & Co., 29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

S. H. Kress & Co.—Analysis—Halle & Stieglitz, 52 Wall Street, 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Kusan, Inc.—Card memorandum—Leason & Co., Inc., 39 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 111. 

Loblaw Companies Limited—Analysis—McLeod, Young, Weir 
& Company, Ltd., 50 King St., West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Lockheed Aircraft — Report — 


Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 


New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin on “Another 
Look at the Oils” and a report on General Motors Corp. 

Marquardt Aircraft Co.—Memorandum—Goocdbody & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


National Steel & Shipbuilding 


Corp.—Memorandum—Midland 


Securities Co., Inc., Davis Building, Dallas 1, Tex. 





Penn Fruit Co. 


randum on Safeway Stores. 


Memorandum—Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. 


Y. Also available is a memor- 


toadway Express Inc. — Memorandum — Fulton Reid & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co.—Analysis—Scherck, Richter Com- 
pany, 320 North Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad—Memorandum—H. Hentz & Co., 


72 Wall Street, New York 5 
Sterling Drug—Data—Herbert 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Diamond Gardner, 


N. Y. 


E. Stern & Co., 52 Wall Street, 


Also in the same bulletin are data on 


Simpsons Limited — Review — James Richardson & Sons, 173 
Portage Avenue, East, Winnipeg and Royai Bank Building, 


Toronto, Canada, 


Talon, Inc. — Analysis — Parrish & Co., 40 Wall Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 


Tishman Realty & Construction Co., Ine—Analysis—Burnham 
and Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N,. Y. 

United States Trust Company of New York—Analysis—New 
York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 


N. Y. 


West Coast Life Insurance Company — Analysis — Walter C. 
Gorey Co., Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation—Report—Milwaukce Com- 
pany, 207 East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Kramer Mut. Fund Mer. 
For Hirsch & Co. 


Maurice P. Kramer has become 
associated with Hirsch Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, as manager of the 
firm’s enlarged Mutual Funds De- 
partment, 


AECO 
AUTOMATION 
A. J. BAYLESS 


4 With Shearson, Hammill 


(Special to Tue FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Walter 
N. Anderson, Robert R. Jarrett. 
John E. Lee and Earl F. Money 
have joined the staff of Shearson, 
Hammill & Co., 520 South Grand 
Avenue. Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Jarrett were previously with J. A. 
Hogle & Co. 


CORP. 
INSTRUMENTS 
MARKETS INC. 


COHU ELECTRONICS 


SUBURBAN GAS SERVICES 


OSCAR F. KRAFT & CO. 


530 West 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Telephone TR 7555 


Teletype LA 675 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





May 12-13, 1958 (Cleveland, Ohio) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet. 
ing at Statler Hotel. 


May 16, 1958 (Baltimore, Ma.) 
Baltimore Security Traders As. 
sociation annual spring outing 
at Country Club of Maryland. 


May 20-21, 1958 (Omaha, Neb.) 
Nebraska Investment Bankers 
Association cocktail party (May 
20 at Omaha Club) and fielg 
day (May 21 at Happy Hollow 
Club). 


May 22-23, 1958 (Nashville Tenn.) 
Security Dealers of Nashville 
dinner at Hillwood Club, May 
22, outing at Belle Meade Coun- 
try Club May 23. 


May 23, 1958 (New York City) 
STANY Glee Club annual 
cocktail party, dinner and dance 
at the Belmont Plaza. 


May 23, 1958 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Association of Phi- 
ladelphia annual outing at the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
Flourtown, Pa. 


June 2, 1958 (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Bond Club of Syracuse annual 
outing at Hinerwadel’s Grove, 
North Syracuse. 


June 6, 1958 (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Bond Club of Los Angeles an- 
nual Field Day at the Oakmont 
Country Club. 


June 7, 1958 (Toledo, Ohio) 
Toledo Bond Club annual out- 
ing at the Invernes Country 
Club. 


June 18-21, 1958 (Canada) 
Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada annual convention at 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, 
Quebec, 


June 13-14-15, 1958 (Los Angeles, 


Calif.) 
Security Traders Association of 
Los Angeles annual Spring 


Party at the Coronado Hotel, 
Coronado, Calif. 


June 13, 1958 (New York City) 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York 25th annual fietd day at 
“ee Country Club, Rye, 


June 19, 1958 (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul) 
Twin City Bond Club. annual 
picnic and outing at the White 
Bear Yacht Club, White Bear 
Lake, Minn, 


June 20, 1958 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia summer outing 
at Overbrook Country Club, 
Radnor Township, Pa. 


June 27, 1958 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit annual 
summer outing at Lakepointe 
Country Club. 


June 27, 1958 (New York City) 
Investment Association of New 
York outing at Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, Scarborough on 
the Hudson, Scarborough, N. Y. 


June 27, 1958 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Philadelphia Securities Asso- 
ciation annual outling at the 
Overbrook Golf Club, Bry. 
Mawr, Pa. 


Sept. 18-19, 1958 (Cincinnati, 


Ohio) 
Municipal Bond Dealers GrouP 
annual outing — cocktail 2" 


dinner party Thursday at Queen 
City Club; field day Friday 4 
Maketewah Country Club. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 3, 1958 (Colorado 
Springs, Colo.) 
National Security Traders 4s5°- 
ciation Annual Conventio! 
the Broadmoor. 

Oct. 6-7, 1958 (Boston, Mass.) _ 
Association of Stock Exchans® 
Firms Board of Govern0!s 
meeting at Somerset Hote! 


Volvu 
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Oils and Chemicals: Close 
Relatives Growing Closer? 


By W. M. V. ASH*« 
President, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


The end of the “good old days” for the petrochemical industry 
and new developments both here and in Canada prompt Mr. 
Ash te describe the growing closeness and yet competitive 
separateness between the oil and petrochemical industries for 
oil’s raw material by-products which the petrochemist previ- 
ously was able to obtain as an almost scavenger product. The 


petrochemical industry, as a 


result, is described as being 


squeezed by increased costs, resulting from complete utiliza- 
tion of oil, which necessitates special plants and processes to 
make raw materials for petrochemical operations. Expects 
increasing product complexity and optimum chemical engi- 


First, however, to define some 
of our terms of reference, espe- 
cially that terminological laxity, 
the word petrochemical. In re- 
ferring to any 
given product 
as a petro- 
chemical, it 
must be re- 
membered the 
term defines 
some of the 
raw material 
as well as the 
product. Many 
chemical 
products can 
and are made 
from different 
raw materials 


W. M. V. Ash 


so that the 
same thing 
can be a_ petrochemical when 


made by one company and not 
when made by another. Good 
examples of this are glycerine 
and ethyl alcohol which are petro- 
chemicals when made by Shell 
for instance, yet sold in competi- 
tion with their namesakes made 
from natural: products by soapers 
and the fermentation industry. 
In Canada, acetone is now ex- 
clusively a petrochemical, but 
until five years ago, it was de- 
rived from calcium carbide made 
from limestone, coke and electric 
power. 

Perhaps you will accept the 
definition of a petrochemical as 
“a chemica? compound or element 
recovered from petroleum or nat- 
ural gas or derived in whole or 
in part from petroleum or natural 
gas hydrocarbons, and intended 
for chemical markets.” 


The reservation “intended for 
chemical markets” is necessary to 
prevent a “petroleum product” 
like gasoline alkylate being 
caught up in the net of the defi- 
nition. The very necessity for 
such a reservation is a temptation 
to think of the chemical and oil 
industries in terms of close rela- 
tions. However, they are those of 
the boy kissing his girl on her 
parents’ doorstep—an experiment 
in chemistry which may or may 
not lead to the use of a shotgun. 


Dry Gas and the Cheap Residuals 

One upon a time, as oil was 
produced and, perforce, gas came 
with it, there was no practical 
outlet for the dry gas. It could 
be had cheap, because it was sur- 
plus to demand. Also, as oil was 
distilled and cracked, and some 
of the results were mixed up into 
What was, for that day, a satis- 
factory motor fuel, various other 
products of cracking were of 
lesser utility for gasoline, and so 
they too could be had cheap. 

These materials gave the petro- 
leum-based chemical business a 
good start. They could be con- 
verted into simple chemicals, and 
sold successfully for a variety of 
further uses. Their virtues lay in 
the cheapness and abundance of 
the raw materials and their simi- 
7 


“An address by Mr. Ash _ before 
Canada-U. S. A. Chemical Engineering 


Lenference, Montreal, Canada, April 23, 
38. 





neering to overcome raw material competition, and the “race 
+ will go to the soundest.” 


larity to chemicals already avail- 
able from other sources (coal, 
agriculture, etc.), whose uses 
were known already. So they 
could be sold successfully with 
relative ease. 

Talking of use—at the risk of 
some statistical dehydration — I 
might at this point introduce some 
figures breaking down Canadian 
chemical consumption by end use. 
Direct consumer use accounted 
for 26.3%, chemicals and allied 
products for 15.6%, foods, food 
packaging for 9.3%, textile prod- 


ucts for 8.4%, construction and 
maintenance for 8%, agriculture 
for 6.8%, rubber and leather 


products for 5.5°, pulp and paper 
for 4.3%, mining, smelting and 
refining for 3%, steel products 
for 3%, plastics fabrication for 
18%, petroleum products for 
1.2%, and all other uses accounted 
for 6.8%. 

As usual the etceteras account 
for an important segment. Do you 
know the story of Simon Bolivar, 
the liberator of Venezuela? It is 
said that as he was approaching 
a country town after a long day’s 
riding, his aides sent a message 
ahead making the night’s arrange- 
ments. The message specified 
food and drink, lodging, etc., etc. 
When Simon Bolivar arrived at 
the town he found the arrange- 
ments entirely satisfactory and 
sitting in the living room of his 
lodging were two beautiful seno- 
ritas. One of his aides whispered 
to the host to ask who they were 
and received the reply “those are 
the etceteras!” 


Chemicals Enter Motor Fuel 


Turning back to the founts and 
origins of oil and chemicals, as 
time passed, gasoline engines be- 
came more sophisticated. Today’s 
motor fuel manufacture requires 
extensive chemical re-combina- 
tions similar to petrochemical op- 
erations. Fuels are also improved 
by chemical additives of various 
kinds, and carefully balanced to 
get the most out of these compli- 
cated engines. No simple set of 
specifications today can ade- 
quately describe a good motor 
fuel, and nothing but actual rigo- 
rous testing for long periods on 
the road can prove up the best 
ones. Motor fuel, in other words, 
has become in effect a perform- 
ance chemical of considerable 
complexity. So far it looks like 
close relatives growing closer all 
right. But note this—motor fuel 
has also become a competing out- 
let for chemical raw materials. 

At the same time, dry gas has 
been in increasing demand for 
industrial and home use, with the 
result that distress sales of this 
once-surplus material are a thing 
of the past in most of North 
America. 


Two-Fold Problems 


The petrochemist, accordingly, 
sees many of the materials that 


gave him his start costing him 
steadily more. 

In the early days of the petro- 
chemical industry, by-products 


such as gases from normal re- 
finery operations were utilized. 
Increased demand for the prod- 
ucts led to the complete utiliza- 
tion of these raw materials. This 
happened in the major refining 
centers of California and the 
Texas Gulf and essentially the 
same thing has come about in 
Canada—at Montreal and Sarnia. 


Special plant and processes had 
then to be introduced to make the 
raw material for the petrochemi- 
cal operations. For example nat- 
ural ethylene in refinery gas was 
supplemented by cracking ethane 
—and depending on the economics 
holding at the particular loca- 
tlon—propane or even naphtha. In 
addition, this tailor-making of 
“raw” materials led to segments 
of the petrochemical industry 
being based on raw materials 
which did not normally occur in 
refinery by-products. Acetylene, 
for instance, was once wholly de- 
rived from carbide and the basis 
for a large and rapidly growing 
field of chemical derivatives. Now 
it goes into the petrochemical 
corral in the many instances 
where it is made from methane 
in natural or refinery gas. 


Large Capital Investment 


The large capital investment 
required for plant specifically to 
produce these erstwhile raw ma- 
terials makes it proper to give 
ethylene, propylene, butylene, 
etc., the status of “chemical in- 
termediates” or even “chemicals” 
rather than raw materials. In 
techni-journalese the favored 
expression is “chemical building 
blocks.” And if you want to 
carry this simile further, you 
might say that if the oil and 
chemicals industries are close 
relatives, they also look at times 
like two enfants terribles grab- 
bing each other’s building blocks. 


With the expansion of the 
petrochemical industry, the same 
techniques applied to petroleum 
refining have enabled many of 
these chemical intermediates to 
be utilized in the synthesis of 
valuable gasoline components, by 
polymerization, alkylation, etc., 
so their alternate values are now 
not plant fuel but gasoline. This 
has exerted additional pressure 
towards the construction of plants 
specifically for the production of 
these intermediates. 


The trend towards competition 
between the petroleum and petro- 
chemical industries for intermedi- 
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ates, is intensifying as petroleum 
refining seeks methods for keep- 
ing up with the advancing octane 
demand. At present, processes for 
converting petroleum hydrocar- 
bons into high octane aromatics 
are very much to the fore while 
at the same time petrochemical 
interest is directed to such things 
as cyclohexane (an aromatic 
precursor) and the aromatic para- 
xylene for synthetic fibre manu- 
facture. 


All this has spelled the end of 
the good old days for the petro- 
chemist. Ne more is his raw 
material almost a scavenger 
product. Now he has competition 
for his raw feed. How has he 
reacted? 


Two-Fold Reaction 


His reaction has been. two-fold. 
First, he has worked hard to 
optimize his processes to the nth 
degree to live within the narrow- 
ing gap between what he has to 
pay for raw materials, plus his 
rapidly increasing construction 
and operating costs, and what the 
customer will pay him for the 
product — which latter bears no 
necessary relation to his costs. 
This has led to some mighty 
elaborate chemical engineering. 


Continued on page 24 











BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
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Facing Point of 


No Return on ~ 


Plant and Capital Equipment 


By GEORGE F, SULLIVAN* 
Editor, “The Iron Age” 


“The Iron Age” editor advances two-point program to stimu- 
late heavy industry employment to bring the nation back to 
prosperity. The crux of the problem, Mr. Sullivan reveals, is 
replacement of obsolete equipment with new cost-saving ma- 
chinery which entails, one, immediate temporary action on fast 
tax write-offs and, two, recognition of inflation’s existence by 
permitting write-offs based on inflated cost—instead of present 


method based on original cost. 


Sees no way to restore former 


1947 or 1950 dollar value in expressing belief, but not approval, 
that continuing price inflation is inevitable and that recom- 


mended policies are only way 


to meet foreseeable plant and 


equipment gap in next decade. 


Digging into the files, I came 
up with a copy of a talk I made 
two years ago and I would like 
to quote one paragraph of it: 

“For 1956, 
we look for a 
mew record in 
steel which 
may be two 
million tons 
above the 
boom year of 
1955, if there 
fis no strike. 
And that’s a 
50-50 bet now. 
There may be 
a small drop 
fn activity 
during the 
third quarter 
but the fourth 
quarter is quite likely to come 
back with a bang, to a level of 
activity equal to or greater than 
the 1955 average. Again, barring 
@ serious steel strike, this could 
mean that 1956 will be a new rec- 
@rd year ... More inflation is 
inevitable.” 


Recall that steel production did 
mot set a record. In that year it 
turned out to be about 115 million 
tons versus 117.6 million in 1955. 
The reason was the steel strike. 
One of the other sentences in that 
paragraph is one I want to repeat 
today. That’s the one which read, 
“More inflation is inevitable.” 


That last statement was the 
easiest prediction anyone ever 
made. Inflation continued almost 
unchecked and amounted for the 
year 1956, to about 3% of the 
Gross National Product, or 
roughly $14 billion. 

So my prediction turned out to 
be fairly lucky. 

I am still as optimistic as ever 
about the long-term outlook for 
business, but I respectfully decline 
to advance a detailed prediction 
for 1958. 


Never before in history have so 
many facts and figures been avail- 
able to so many people. Never 
before have we had so many do- 
it-yvourself economists whose num- 
bers are now legion. And never 
before have so many people made 
80 many predictions. I see no 
sense in adding to that collection 
at this time. 

As a matter of fact those fol- 
lowing the “Saturday Evening 
Post” during the past year will 
recall that there has been a great 
rash of true confession stories 
ranging from June Allyson, Diana 
Barrymore, Vic Damone, and 
George Raft on through Charlie 
Chaplin and the family that went 
broke by buying on the install- 
ment plan. Each is a great public 
handwringing spectacle as these 
great or once great people get 
down on their knees and tell the 
world to what a low ebb they 
have sunk. It is really heart- 
rending. 

I predict that soon we will see 
in this same series one entitled 
“I was an Economist for the FRB.” 

Let’s get off the subject of eco- 


George F. Sullivan | 





*From a talk by Mr. Sullivan before 
the 40th Annual Meeting, American Zinc 
imstitute, St. Louis, Mo., April 14, 1958. 





nomics for a moment and talk 
about another subject which con- 
cerns us in our daily business 
lives. I am speaking of waste. 


Our Wasted Resources 


As a nation, we have been most 
wasteful and prodigal with our 
resources, We have been wasteful 
of many of our natural resources 
and some of our human resources. 
The Europeans, and particularly 
the British, are quite caustic in 
their comments on American 
wastefulness. 


There are some areas of waste 
which we can attack, and are 
attacking. There are some which 
are probably best left alone. And 
there are some we can’t do much 
about anyhow. 


For the past few months I have 
been clipping little items out of 
magazines and newspapers on the 
subject of waste. I now have a 
total annual waste collection here 
which runs to $23,150 million a 
year. An this is just a partial list: 

First is the waste and the loss 
caused by corrosion. It is esti- 
mated that this costs us $6 billion 
a year in direct costs, and perhaps 
more in indirect costs. 

Next is the loss caused by 
weeds. This is estimated to run to 
$5 billion a year. From the con- 
dition of my own front lawn I 
would say that this is a very con- 
servative estimate. 

The National Noise Abatement 
Council estimates that noise is 
costing industry $4 billion a year. 

Plant disease, according to re- 
liable government sources, costs 
$3 billion a year. And there is a 
little item of termites, which fig- 
ures out at $100 million a year. 
Not to mention fire—at $1 billion 
a year. 

I have further computed — 
and this figure isn’t very reliable 
—that the coffee break is costing 
employers $4 billion a year in lost 
time. But if we cut it out, the 
economy of Brazil will certainly 
collapse and it would cost us a 
fortune in foreign aid to hold it 
up. So this is an area perhaps 
best left alone. 

Now, with the possible excep- 
tion of the last item, these are 
areas of waste which industry is 
attacking ard with good reason. 

Another and a very significant 
area in which we are wasting our 
resources is inflation. 

Since 1933 the penalty for sav- 
ing nas been 3% a year com- 
pounded annually. 

You need only go back to 1947 
to find a staggering toll from in- 
flation. The gross national prod- 
uct in 1957 was $434.4 billion. But 
in terms of 1947 dollars that gross 
national product was only $335.2 
billion—which is a loss due to in- 
flation of nearly $100 billion. 

Can inflation really be checked? 
Well, it was checked in 1929 at the 
cost of a very serious depression. 
In other words the cure was most 
effective but it nearly killed the 
patient. 

For the foreseeable future, it 
appears that a certain amount of 
inflation is inevitable. 

Before we get into this any 
further, please let me define my 


terms. I am not speaking about 
the sort of runaway inflation that 
Europe had after World War I. I 
personally was in France in 1929 
when things were so bad that as 
you waited in line to convert your 
travelers’ checks into Franch 
francs you might actually get ene 
franc more by the time you got 
up to the window. It might start 
at 49 and by the time you got to 
the window you were getting 50 
francs to the dollar. 


Also, I am not saying that I am 
in favor of inflation. Not even a 
little bit of it. 


No Way to Restore Dollar’s Value 


What I mean to say is that I see 
no way to restore the value of the 
dollar to the 1947 level or even 
to the 1950 level short of a catas- 
thropic depression. And I have 
four reasons which I would like 
to suggest to show you why I 
believe this to be true: 


For one thing, times have 
changed. Let’s contrast the family 
man of tocay with his grand- 
father. 

John Doe was born in the late 
nineties. His life was built around 
some basic concepts that in his 
day were accepted as desirable. 
He won the respect, envy and 
admiration of his neighbors by 
paying his bills promptly, by liq- 
uidating the mortgage on his 
home, by having something put 
away for the future. 


Richard Roe is his grandson. He 
has won the respect, envy and 
admiration of his neighbors by 
parking a new car, on which he 
has made the first payment, in 
front of a mortgaged house filled 
with mortgaged furniture, and so 
long as he meets the minimum 
payments on his television, refrig- 
erator, home freezer, automatic 
washer, electric range, the ring on 
his witfe’s finger, and the trip he 
took to Hawaii last year, he is 
everything expected of a good; 
citizen. 

Whether this is good or bad, 
right or wrong is beside the point. 
The contrast shows how our social 
and economic standards have 
changed. 


Point 2—Under the Employment 
Act of 1946 it is now the law of 
the land that it shall be the con- 
tinuing policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to coordinate and. use 
all its functions and resources to 
promote maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power, 
within the framework of free com- 
petitive enterprise. Since this is a 
law, deficit spending, which is in- 
flationary, is usually needed to 
comply with it. 

In other words whether you cut 
taxes, extend unemployment ben- 
efits or push public works pro- 
grams, you are going to run up a 
deficit—and deficits spell inflation. 


Point 3 — In spite of all the 
things we know about our econ- 
omy and the supposed skill we 
have acquired in managing it, we 
have not been able to prevent an 
increase in the cost of living since 
it turned upward in 1933. 

As proot of this statement I re- 
call for you that we have twice 
tried to stem inflation. The first 
effort was made in 1953. There is 
an inside story on that which 
might interest you. Shortly: after 
the new administration took over, 
and well aware of the dangers of 
the continuing decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, it was 
decided that the way to slow: the 
inflation down was to try’ to de- 
press the Federal Reserve index 
of industrial activity. A very high 
official of the administration, 
speaking off the record, told a 
group of newsmen—and I. was 
among those present—that it was 
proposed to carefully probe each 
segment of the economy with the 
idea of trying to slow the thing 
down in a reasonable and gradual 
fashion. I repeated this off-the- 
record statement to a friend of 
mine, an investment banker. He 
Jaughed. “Did so-and-so actually 
tell you that? Why, I had lunch 
with him last week and he said to 
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me, Bob, there’s only one way to 
stop this thing; we’re going to hit 
it with a meat axe.” They did. 
The result was the now famous 
1953-54 recession. 

There are some who think that 
the Federal Reserve Board’s ac- 
tivity is trying to stop inflation in 
1957 may have contributed to our 
current situation. 


The final point in my effort to 
show that I believe inflation is 
inevitable in the foreseeable fu- 
ture is this: We have, I think be- 
latedly, finally concluded that of 
the two major menaces we face— 
Russia and inflation—the former 
is the more serious threat. 

Oh, we have tried to beat the 
Russians by verbal inflation, which 
has consisted of shooting off our 
mouths before we shot off our 
satellite. This barrage was shortly 
followed by a flood of rosy prom- 
ises by the Army, the Navy and 
the Air Force on what each one 
of the respective services could 
and would do in the future about 
getting to the moon and maybe 
taking over a few planets in the 
bargain. 

So let’s face it, and in all se- 
riousness, defense spending is 
wasteful. It causes inflation. But 
we have got to have it and so we 
are going to have inflation.. The 
two are inseparable bedfellows. 

So I repeat, I believe that in- 
flation is inevitable. Wnat can we 
do about it? Two things occur 
to me: 

Suggests Program 

(1) We should continue to sup- 
port all sensible efforts to hold 
inflation within reason; (2) We 
can take a leaf out of the poli- 


ticians’ book: “If you can’t lick 
"em, join ’em.” 
By the latter remark, I mean 


that it seems only reasonable to 
accept the inevitable and to plan 
our business and personal finances 
accordingly. 

As individuals, we can invest in 
real estate and in common stocks. 
And undoubtedly a great many 
people are doing this as best they 
can as-a hedge. There are other 
hedges, of course, in the commodi- 
ty field and so forth. 

As corporate officials and man- 
agers we have another way of 
riding with the punch. Those who 
represent companies who have a 
good part of their assets in the 
ground have some protection. But 
only if industry is heaithy will it 
be able to buy those materials in 
the quantities needed for efficient 
operation and at prices that will 
return a reasonable profit. There- 
fore, metal industry has a very 
definite stake in the over-all 
health of almost all segments of 
metalworking. 

Unless tiie metalworking indus- 
try — and in fact all American 
industry — gets some reasonable 
changes in the tax laws that relate 
to depreciation, industry simply 
will not have the money to buy 
enough of your products or those 
of anybody else. 

We have. in this country a dy- 
namic economy—an economy that 
must be refueled in flight. We 
have to keep. moving forward or 
we shall assuredly slip backward. 

We should hit a gross national 
product of more than $600 billion 
in 1965. I am expressing this in 
terms of current dollars: Actually, 
with inflation, it should be. some- 
what higher than that. 

To hit this gross national prod- 
uct figure which is about 50% 
abeve the 1957 level, industry will 
have to spend on plant and equip- 
ment something like $370 billion 
in the period 1956-1965—and if it 
does this it will be short by about 
$70 billion. This means that after 
applying all its depreciation re- 
serves and taking out of profits 
all that can reasonably be taken 
out, it will still be short $70 billion 
to achieve this goal. This goal is 
merely a continuation of our 
growth over the past 40 years. 

To bring it down to an indi- 
vidual case: the man who needs a 
$30,000 machine tool to replace 
one that he bought in 1938 for 
$10,000 has $10,000 in his depre- 





ciation account. Sure, the ney 
machine will be about 50% fast, 
than the old one, so he is justifieg 
in going into the till for $5,000 
extra. This still leaves him $15,049 
short because he hasn’t been able 
because of the tax laws, to de 
preciate the machine at the rate 
he must in view of the price infia. 
bon that has taken place sing 
1938. 


Facing Point of No Return 


Just as we have passed the point 
of no return in our battle againg 
inflation, so we are all approach. 
ing a point of no return on capita} 
equipment. This is a rather broad 
statement which means that jn. 
dustry is finding it more and more 
difficult to replace equipment— 
to the extent that if this equip. 
ment replacement is delayed, the 
entire economy sufters. 

Now I’m a long way from being 
an accountant. So Ill not bore 
you with a statistical discussion. 
I don’t know the difference pbe- 
tween depreciation on a double 
declining balance method versus 
the sum of the digits. 

But I do know this: No matter 
what method is used, there is at 
present no provision for inflation. 
There is an ostrieh-like approach 
to the fact that. machinery and 
equipment keeps costing more and 
more every year. There is — at 
least implied — the thought that 
if we close our eyes to inflation 
it will go away. But we've just 
shown that this is not likely to 
happen. p 

There are all sorts of schemes 
afoot today to spend our way out 
of this recession. In metals, things 
are rough. 

That calls for strong action. In 
spite of the millions that were 
spent on PWA and boondoggles 
during the ‘thirties, the economy 
didn’t develop prosperity until 
the capital goods industries began 
to come alive as a result of the 
war in Europe. There is no such 
thing as a free lunch. 

I do not argue that we must 
have a big expansion boom to get 
ourselves on the upswing. About 
half of the equipment orders 
placed during the past few years 
have been for replacement — for 
new machinery to compensate for 
the rising cost of labor—to stay 
competitive. 


Two-Point Solution 


And so I propose two things 
right now. One: immediate tem- 
porary action on accelerated de- 
preciation. This would be a shot- 
in-the arm program to last until 
step two could be implemented. 

Step two calls for a law to 
quickly recognize the presence of 
inflation by permitting write-off 
based on replacement cost instead 
of the present antiquated method 
of basing it on original cost. 

We'll come out of this thing as 
we've done before. At the moment, 
the only question is when. But 
regardless of when it is, we might 
as well agree that long-term in- 
flation will be with us. We'll be 
much better off if we recognize 
that fact and make our plans ac- 
cordingly. 

I realize that the metalworking 
industry has its own tough prob- 
lems with the Federal Govern- 
ment, but realistic depreciation 1s 
another area.in which all industry 
can get together and agree to 
pitch in because it is a problem 
that concerns all industry and 10 
reality all of the people. 


Join Hannaford & Talbot 

(Special to Taz FINANCTAL CHRONICLE) _— 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Wil- 
liam L. Appleby and G. Wesley 
Caldwell, Jr., have become affil- 
iated with Hannaford & Talbot, 
519 California Street, members of 


the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


B. A. McConnell Opens 


PENSACOLA, Fla. — Beret A- 
McConnell is conducting a secu- 
rities business from offices at 544 
South Barrancas Avenue. 
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In Private Firm Division 


Of N. Y. Fund Drive 


Donald F. Cook, partner of 
Reynolds and Company, and 
Harold. A. Rousselot, partner of 
Francis I..du Pont and Company, 
are volunteer workers in the pri- 
of the 1958 


New York Fund cam- 
paign. 
° Mr. Cook is Chairman of the 


‘American Stock Exchange group, 
-and Mr. Rousselot is Chairman of 
‘the Commodity and Produce Ex- 


changes group. 


The Fund’s goal in 1958, its 


° 90th Anniversary year, is $11,000,- 


000, to help 425 hospitals and 


‘health and welfare agencies. 


- F. §. Johnston, Jr. Now 


With Williston & Beane 


Frederick S. Johnston, Jr. has 


' been appointed mutual tund sales 


manager of J. R. Williston & 
Beane, 115 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 


Stock Exchange. 


He was formerly with E. F. 
Hutton & Co. as a specialist in 
mutual funds, and previously was 
an executive in the textile indus- 
try. 


Loren Nowell Joins 
Shaw, Hooker & Co. 


(Speciai to Tur Financia, CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Loren 
R. Nowell, Paul O. Buder and 
Richard L. Margraf have become 


_ associated with Shaw, Hooker & 
_Co., 1. Montgomery Street, mem- 
,.bers of the 


Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Nowell was for- 
merly an officer of A. R. Nowell 


, & Co., with which Mr. Buder was 
also associated. 


~ Milo F. Clapp With 


Samuel & Engler Co. 


(Special*to"Tar Financm. CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Milo F. 
Clapp thas ‘become associated with 


‘the Samuel & Engler Company, 


16 East Broad Street. Mr. Clapp 
was formerly Vice-President of 
Dodge Securities Corporation with 
headquarters in Columbus. 


Edward J. Jilek With 
Ira Haupt & Co. 


DALLAS, - Texas — Edward J. 
Jilek thas ‘become associated with 
ira Haupt & Co., First National 
: was 
formerly manager of the trading 
department for Municipal Securi- 
ties Company and prior thereto 
Was with Schneider, Bernet & 
Hickman. In the past he was with 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Ine., in 
St. Louis. 


Whitesell Synd. Mer. 
For Cohen, Simonson 


Clarence J. Whitesell has be- 
come associated with Cohen, Si- 
monson & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, as 
manager of the firm’s newly 
opened syndicate department. Mr. 
Whitesell was formerly in the 
syndicate department of Town- 
send, Graff & Co. 


Joins Hayden, Miller 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 

“ CLEVELAND, Ohio — Charles 
E. Jones has become associated 
with Hayden, Miller & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, members of 
the Midwest Steck Exchange. Mr. 
Jones, who has been in the in- 
vestment business for many years, 
was formely with Baxter & Co. 
ind Field, Richards & Co. 
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The Proposed Auto Strike 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Financial editor and publisher writes on why he sees little 
chance of a lengthy strike, or even a strike at all, in the auto 
industry. Mr. Babson suspects the U.A.W. will conclude 
negotiations with increased Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits and other “fringe” benefits increased only fraction- 
ally. Predicts auto makers will reject profit sharing and that 
wage increase demand will be compromised and take the form 
of a formula tied to changes in sales or profits. 


It is not my custom to discuss 
strikes. Now, however, Mr. Reu- 
ther’s asking that the negotia- 
tions be pestponed until the tool- 
ing time comes truly arouses 
one’s anger. -This is a Soviet-type 
threat. Everyone should rise up 
against it. 


What Labor Seeks 

In this vear of poor sales and 
profits in the auto industry, the 
UAW is bold- 
ly asking for 
a general wage 
inerease 
equivalent to 
about 11¢ an 
hour. It also 
seeks a con- 
siderable 
broadening of 
the present 
pension plan, 
expanded hos- 
pitalization 
and insurance 
benefits, as 
well as more 
money for 
skilled workers. In addition to 
all these requests, the union is 
demanding that the Big Three—- 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrys- 
ler—adopt a new type of profit- 
sharing plan. This seems to me a 
very poor time to make such an 
expensive and far-reaching de- 
mand, and I predict that the auto 
makers will refuse to go along 
with it. 


Roger W. Babsor 


Likelihoed ef a Strike 


Many observers believe that the 
current negotiations will result in 
a stalemate and finally in a 
strike. They contend that .auto- 
mobile industry managements are 
in a better position to stand firm 
against the more unreasonable 
demands of labor: than they have 
been in recent years.’ I do not 
share this view about a strike of 
any length, and here is why: 

The UAW treasury has already 
been hard hit because so many 
members are working only part 
time or are not working at all be- 
cause of plant slowdowns and 
shutdowns. Only recently’ the 
UAW— in order to ease its finan- 
cial position—was obliged to cut 
salaries of some employees. Al- 
though so far as is known, Mr. 
Reuther has not yet backed down 
on any of his 1958 demands, I 
forecast that in the end he will 
feel obliged to compromise and a 
strike should be averted. But if 
by chance a_ strike should be 
called, I believe it will be a short 
one. 


What the Workers May Get 

It is interesting to note that the 
Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits plan now in force in the 
auto industry —and which the 
Union seeks to expand—was orig- 
inated by management (Ford) 
and not by labor. I expect that 
benefits under this SUB plan will 
be increased as a result of the 
present negotiations. Other so- 
called ‘fringe’ benefits may also 


be increased, but only fraction- 
ally. 

Provision for a wage increase 
of the size asked for by labor now 
seems impossible. Perhaps man- 
agement and labor will reach a 
satisfactory compromise on 
issue. Possibly this will take the 
form of a sliding-scale increase or 
decrease tied up with sales vol- 
ume or profits. 


Labor-Saving Machinery 


In all this discussion of nego- 
tiations between management -and 
workers in ‘this. vital industry, I 
am. afraid we are losing sight of 
one impertant fact: Labor’s for- 
tunes are still dependent on sup- 
ply and demand. In recent years, 
management has shown more re- 
spect for the workingman and his 
place in our economy. As a re- 
sult’ there is usually less wran- 
gling in labor negotiations than 
was the case some years back. 
But management will not sit idly 
by forever and make concession 
after concession to labor, if labor 
does not do its part by boosting 
productivity and upgrading qual- 
ity. 

Unwise acts of labor unions 
tend only to stiffen the attitude 
of management and to hasten and 
increase demand for labor-saving 
devices. Automation will become 
more universal during the next 10 
years. There will be vast changes 
in our labor situation during the 
next generation or two, changes 
calling for a series of adjustments 
on the part of both management 
and workers. 


What Management Can Do 


The agreements finally reached 
by the UAW and the large auto 
companies will undoubtedly have 
an eventual impact on other in- 
dustries. What ‘can management 
do to protect itself from the pit- 
falls that lie ahead? First of all, 
it must do more than simply give 
in to labor’s every demand. ; 

Management needs more inten- 
sive training in labor relations for 
it will still be quite dependent on 


this ' 
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labor even when automation be- 
comes more widespread than it is 
now. If we are to avoid socialism 
in this country, management must 
have the capacity to look ahead 
and lead labor on to mutually 
better things. Such negotiations, 
however, must be carried on in 2 
mutually Christian Spirit and 
without either side using Russian- 
type threats or sharp maneuvers. 


Merritt Named to Head 
Municipal Bond Club 


Wilbur M. Merritt, Vice-Presi- 
dent of The First Boston Corpora- 
tion, has been proposed by the 
Nominating Committee of Tha 

Municipal 
Bond Club of 
New York to 
be President 
for 1958-59, it 
has been an- 
nounced. 

Others nom-< 
inated were; 
For Vice- 
President, 
Daniel O’Day, 
Vice-Presi-«- 
dent of the 
Northern 
Trust Com- 
pany, Chi- 
cago; Secre- 
tary, John J. Ward, Assistant 
Vice-President of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; Treasurer, James D, 
Topping, partner jn J. D. Topping 
& Co.; Governors, John C. Fit- 
terer, Jr., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
E. Barron Rockwell, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Elections will take place at the 
annual meeting which will be 
held at 1:00 p.m., Friday, June 13, 
in conjunction with the Club’g 
field day at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, N. Y. 


With Suburban Secs. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Anthony 
P. Cognelio is now connected with 
Suburban Securities Co., 732 East 
200th Street. 


Ww. M. Merritt 
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United States and World Trade: — 
U.S.A. Policy at the Crossroads 


By FRANCIS E. SIMMONS* 
Manager, Washington Office, American Viscose Corporation 


Trade Agreements Act renewal offers no relief to import-dis- 
tressed American industries, nor will it foil the Communist 
economic offensive, Mr. Simmons states in asking how can the 
textile “or any other American industry vulnerable to low-wage 
import competition afford to consider the future with any as- 
surance...” if the Act does not step “predatory variety of 
competition” prohibited in the United States. The textile execu- 
tive hopes that a bill to revise the Antidumping Act will be 
passed; complains foreign aid funds constitute a “double- 
barreled threat; refutes claims said to be used in support of 
Trade Agreements Act; and recommends: selective flexible 
tariff formula to protect vulnerable domestic producers. 


In addressing this particular 
subject at this time, I am remind- 
ed of an appropriate Scripture: 
“In the day of prosperity be joy- 
ful, but in the 
day of adver- 
~ sity consider. 
(Ecc, 7:14). 
The circum- 
stances of our 
economy to- 
day make this 
timely coun- 

sel. 
’ ‘These are ad- 
verse days, as 
we are all too 
well aware. 
We owe it to 
ourselves ‘to 
take time ‘to 
consider seri- : 
ously just where we as a nation 
' stand on the matter of foreign 
trade policy, to review the road 
over which we -have traveled, and 
to contemplate what is. the best 
path to follow as we move ahead. 


Few major issues have broader 
scope than our foreign trade pol- 
icy, and yet manage to influence 
every level of our economy. Pub- 
lic attention focuses naturally on 
developments in Washington, but 
the impact carries right through 
to Front Royal. 

Unfortunately, the clear dimen- 
sions ‘of the issue itself have been 
blurred by some who imply that 
failure to give the Administration 
additional tariff-cutting powers 
for five more years might throw 
countless Americans out of work 
and drive our allies into the arms 
of Communism. I hope to help 
restore this national issue to sen- 
sible, realistic proportions. 


I want to establish with you 
beyond question that a refusal 
by Congress to grant the Presi- 
dent further tariff-cutting powers 
would in no way change the pres- 
ent tariff rate structure and, there- 
fore, would not affect the volume 
of foreign trade that has been 
built up or jeopardize any of the 
jobs that depend on it. I will be 
obliged to explain more later as 
to the jeopardy to other American 
jobs from imports that have been 
dumped into the American market 
‘at unfair prices. 

Since the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Act in 1934, American 
tariffs have been pared to the 
point where the United States 
stands as one of the lowest tariff 
countries in the world. Under 
existing rates, foreign exporters 
have found no difficulty in con- 
stantly inereasing their volume of 
trade with this country, fréquent- 
ly to the distress of certain less 
adequately protected industries 
such as textiles, on which Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation is de- 
pendent for a substantial part of 
its market. 


Francis E. Simmons 


Trade Program Outmoded 
I hope to enlist interest for | 
am convinced that in the long run, 
enly the active support of in- 
formed citizens will pave the way 





*An address by Mr. Simmons before 
the Front Royal Rotary Club, Va., April 
5, 1958. 





to a sound, equitable solution to 
the foreign trade problem. 

The Administration’s program 
for a 5-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, with fur- 
ther tariff-cutting authority, seems 
willfully dedicated to the interest 
of the internationalists without 
cue regard tor the eifect on Amer- 


~ ican industry. How can American 
Viscose Corporation- or. any. otoer 


American industry that is vulner- 


= able to low-wage import competi- 


tion afford to consider the future 


with «ny. assurance, while «the 
* Federal Government ‘clings stub- 
-bornly to-a program: of the past? 


No matter what. new -window 


‘dressing rs installed or how many 


fiew coats ‘of paint’ are applied, or 
the gadgets like “peril point” and 
“escape clause” that have been 
tacked on for vote appeal, the fact 
remains that the foreign trade 
vehicle we are asked to ride is 
still the model of 1934. 


There is no need to point out 
the tremendous changes that have 
occurred in our national economy 
and international outlook in the 
past quarter century. Many com- 
pletely new industries have come 
into being since the basic Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

At that time the production of 
rayon staple, which now has be- 
come 2 major part of our industry 
and of AVC’s Front Royal output, 
was. nothing more than a fond 
hope. As a.result, the tariff pro- 
tection which was accorded the 
infant rayon yarn industry was 
not extended proportionately to 
staple, which has suffered pro- 
gressively under the -antiquated 
1934 Trade Agreements Act and 
further tariff cuts. 


Impact of Import Competition 

As a result, 85 million to 170 
million pounds of rayon staple 
(1955-1957 range) are delivered 
annually to American textire iilas 
at prices American manufacturers 
can net match and remain in busi- 
ness. Imports last year exceeded 
the combined output of the Amer- 
ican Viscose plants here at Front 
Royal and at Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. Most of this foreign- 
made staple was sold here at 
lower prices than it brought in 
its own home market, a clear case 
of the unfair trade. practice of 
“dumping.” , 

This, of course, is only one. ex- 
ample of import market invasion. 
I could ‘cite numerous other in- 
stances, such as the loss of 52% 
of the domestic market for hard- 
wood plywood, 60% of the domes- 
tic market for watches and clocks, 
and nearly 70% of the domestic 
market for velveteen fabrics. 

The plight of the velveteen in- 
dustry strikes close to home. As 
recently as 1952, the Crompton- 
Shenandoah Company in Waynes- 
boro employed 150 operators in its 
velveteen-cutting division. By the 
summer of 1957, after imports had 
over-run the market, this division 
was down to 17 workers. Any 
slight subsequent improvement is 
completely dependent on the for- 
bearance of Japan. 
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Fair Competition Under. Free 
era Enterprise - 


Let me make it clear that we 
have no quarrel with competition. 
Healthy, give-and-take competi- 
tion is part and parcel of the 
American economy. It has fur- 
nished the spark for economic 
growth and vitality. 


But there are two kinds of com- 
petition. One involves a match 
under mutually advantageous 
ground-rules. This is the kind of 
competition under which America 
has flourished. The other kind is 
the predatory variety of competi- 
tion which we decided long since 
to prohibit in the United States. 


Domestic market practices are 
regulated by the Robinson-Patman 
Act to prevent price discrimina- 
tion; the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to control hours of work and 
hourly earnings; anti-monopoly 
laws; and numerous other equal- 
izers in the interest of healthy 
competition. 


Similarly, the tariff structure 
was intended originally by Con- 
gress to equalize conditions of 
competition, particularly labor 
costs, between American producers 
and their foreign competitors. We 
ask no quarter on technology and 
manufacturing efficiency, but 
sweatshop labor outlawed in this 
country is no more palatable when 
it originates abroad. 


American business is compelled 
to be ruggedly individualistic 
under the anti--monopoly laws; 
whereas the combinations, agree- 
ments, and.restrictive practices of 
foreign cartels or other groups are 
well known. We know from expe- 
rience how difficult it is to enter 
their markets and how free they 
are to invade ours. 


Antidumping Act Ineffective 


I want to emphasize especially 
the comparison between the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, which abhors 
price discrimination by domestic 
sellers, and the Antidumping Act, 
which seeks to prevent foreign 
producers from selling to our mar- 
ket at less than they sell in their 
own market or elsewhere. This 
type of predatory pricing, known 
as “dumping,” is frowned upon 
generally among the free nations 
and by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade:(GATT). Con- 
gress attempted to outlaw it in the 
Antidumping “Act of 1921, but un- 
realistic definitions and resultant 
court decisions have defeated the 
purposes of the Act. 


Let’s look at the record. Since 
Jan. 1, 1934 the Government has 
handled 198 cases of alleged anti- 
dumping violations, with finding 
for domestic industry in only eight 
cases. Speaking of longshots, 
American manufacturers, seeking 
to invoke the Antidumping Act, 
confront odds of 25-to-1, 

The American rayon staple in- 
dustry finds itself among the 190 
applicants who tried, and lost. It 
took its complaint to the Treasury 
Department in 1954. The Customs 
Bureau found prima facie evidence 
of dumping. The Department of 
Commerce determined that the 
domestic industry was being in- 
jured. 

Under the terms of the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921, we expected 
relief in the form of an antidump- 
ing duty, which would simply have 
brought the price charged by for- 
eign producers to the American 
market up to the price charged at 
home. We were denied that relief 
because foreign producers resorted 
to a subterfuge that evaded the 
Act. That is why the industry is 
so concerned for’ enactment of 
H.R. 6006 by the present Congress 
to revise the Antidumping Act. 
This has been passed by the House 
of Representatives and is currently 
pending in the Senate Finance 
Committee, headed by Senator 
Byrd. 

As far as the foreign producer 
is concerned, the windfall profits 
made possible by a slipshod Anti- 
dumping Act are simply icing on 
the cake, since he already enjoys 
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the advantages of our low-tarift 
pelicy and Washington’s strong re- 
sistance to measures which might 
draw frowns from foreign gov- 
ernments. 


Free Trade Attractive Theory, 
Poor Practice 


The avowed goal of the free- 
trade campaign makes good propa- 
ganda for the uninitiated — it 
sounds so ideal. A world free of 
tariffs and quotas and other en- 
cumbrances to the flow of goods 
between nations, as told by the 
Americans for Democratic Action 
and others, is an inspiring thing 
to contemplate. 


Then another American textile 
mill or tableware factory is snowed 
under by ‘imports, and we recog- 
nize once more the painful dispar- 
ity between free-trade idealism 
and the economic facts of life as 
they apply to foreign trade in this 
day and age. Suppose we take a 
few moments to examine some of 
these facts. 


“What the Traffic Will Bear” 


A favorite argument of the free 
traders is the alleged advantage to 
the consumer from lower prices. 
That idea is as vain as the freedom 
and democracy of Communism. 
Experience is all to the contrary. 
Let me demonstrate that fallacy. 

When the domestic industry has 
been subject to price controls, as 
durjng the.World War II emer- 
gency, competitive imported prod- 
ucts have sold at the highest prices 
the market would support. In 1946, 
postwar demand for rayon staple 
encouraged heavy imports. While 
domestic staple sold at an OPA 
price ceiling of 25 eents a pound; 
imported staple was selling at 
around 40 cents a pound. 


In 1947, when domestic prices 
rose to an average of 32 cents, for- 
eign staple sold here at about 45 
cents. Given a market and inef- 
fective competition from American 
sources, foreign suppliers charge 
exactly as much as the traffic will 
bear with none of the altruistic 
concern for consumers claimed for 
them by free traders. 


Wage Differentials—U. S. 
And Foreign 

Anoiber peint at whic the free 
trade theory bogs down is on 
wage standards. We commonly 
regard high wages us an economic 
asset, placing unmatched purchas- 
ing power in the hands of Amer- 
ica’s consumers and sustaining our 
high levels of preduction. In com- 
peting with foreign labor, how- 
ever, the American worker with 
the world’s highest earnings is at 
a decided disadvantage. That dis- 
advantage carries over to the in- 
dustries paying those wages. 

In our industry, for example, 
the average hourly wage is about 
$2. Our chief competitors in West 
Germany pay their workers less 
than 50 cents an hour; in Japan, 
about 20 cents. The American 
woolen worker averages about 
$1.60 per hour. His British com- 
petitor is paid 50 cents. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics compari- 
sons for other industries and 
countries show the same wide dis- 
parity. 


Productivity Comparisons 
Narrowing ‘ 

When this differential in wage 
costs is. mentioned, the free trader 
argues: “Yes, you pay high wages, 
but you also out-produce foreign 
workers.” We could wish this to 
be an effective offset, but it is 
increasingly inapplicable. Ameri- 
can industry’s productivity gen- 
erally is unexcelled, but in certain 
lines of manufacturing, including 
rayon, foreign producers equal 
and sometimes excel American 
output. In any event, it would be 
small comfort to an unemployed 
American to learn that it takes 
two foreign workers each drawing 
50 cents an hour to produce what 
he could make at $2 per hour -in 
the same space of time. That for- 
eign labor still would cost only 
half as much as American labor. 


Moreover, the gap between pro. 
ductivity here and abroad is cjqg. 
ing much faster than the Wage 
gap. The Organization for Ry. 
ropean Economic Cooperatio) 
representing 17 nations of Wes. 
ern Europe, reports that from 195) 
to 1955 industrial production :og 
38%, while American output pe; 
man-hour was increasing only 
12%. Gains in-certain European 
countries in that period out-dis 
tanced our own growth as j:nuci 
as 3-to-1; Italy’s, for example. 
climbing 44%, and West Ge: 
many’s 35%. 


For the rayon industry, produe- 
tivity here and in ‘the major 
foreign producing countries js 
much the same. The great ma- 
jority of the vast Japanese ¢a- 
pacity, which rivals that of the 
United States, has been built since 
World War II with the most mod- 
ern of machinery and equipment. 
The saine applies to Germany and 
many of the other European pro- 
ducers. The real point of price 
competition, therefore, is not on 
cost of raw materials or efficiency 
of management but svecifically 
labor costs. 


Foreign Aid Deuble-Barreled 
Threat 

There is, of course, no 200d rea- 
son why foreign industries should 
not be developing rapidly. Many 
of these industries have been sub- 
sidized by American foreign aid. 
Our postwar. outlays for foreign 
aid are approaching $70 billion, 
and a healthy share of this has 
been fed into foreign factories and 
equipment, even to raw matcrials 
for producing rayon. 

Members of Congress are inter- 
ested increasingly in diverting 
more ICA-administered foreign- 
aid dollars to domestic industry, 
by purchasing more from our own 
producers. Spokesmen for both 
the Northern and Seuthern textile 


industry have beer especially 
vocal. 
If the experience of American 


Viscose Corporation is any guide, 
the influences of the entire textile 
industry and its Congressmen will 
be taxed te- wrest any relief from 
the Administration even though 
Congress has mate adequate pro- 
visions. Section 540 of the Mutual 
Security Act provides that “Funds 
. may .be used for the procure- 
ment of commodities outside the 
United States unless the President 
determines that such procurement 
will result in adverse effects upon 
the economy of the United States, 
with special reference toany areas 
of labor surplus .. . which out- 
weigh the economic advantages [o 
the United States of less cosily 
procurement abroad.” 


The plight of the textile indus- 
try and the resultant surplus ol 
lebor have been evident for many 
months, but foreign aid funds sup- 
ported by our heavy taxes cob- 
tinue to be spent for the benefit 
of foreign textile industries. Of 
nearly $100 million paid for fabri- 
cated textiles in fiscal year 199', 
93% went to “offshore” or foreig” 
textiles. Nearly 90° of the $10 
million spent for ‘textile ma- 
chinery went to “oftshore” sup- 
pliers. 

In 1956, the International Co- 
operation Administration, which 
administers our foreign aid pro- 
gram, announced invitations [or 
more than $10 million worth ©! 
rayon’staple and related products, 
chiefly for South Korea. As our 
industry at that time was (C- 
pressed by cutbacks in auto pro- 
duction, textile output, and hous- 
ing construction, the ICA busiless 
appeared most inviting. We S00! 
found it was an empty hope. 

We learned that South Korea 
planned to spend the funds it re~ 
ceived from ICA, your tax dollars 
and mine, to buy Japanese and 
Italian rayon. Additional millions 
of dollars were expended +! 
rayon again in 1957 and other 
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lucrative invitations on rayor ©! . 
pending currently, but ‘it is 52+‘ 
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to the benefit of our American 
industry: 

ICA blandly disclaims respon- 
sibility for these so-called “com- 
mercial transactions,” since it pur- 
ports to deak directly with foreign 
governments which may then 
place their orders where they 
choose. This contrasts sharply 
with the prevailing attitude of 
other nations, such as France and 
Great Britain, which decided long 
ago that foreign aid, like charity, 
begins at home and that foreign 
ai funds should be spent orig- 
inally for their own products. 


Foreign Aid Wins Few Friends 

Despite our open-handed gen- 
erosity, we can never be sure that 
our sacrifices will stand us in 
good. stead. in a showdown with 
Russia. A newspaper poll (N. Y. 
“Herald Tribune”) of 11 nations, 
all but one recipients of United 
States aid, showed that 9 of the 
11 favored a neutral course if our 
country goes to war with the So- 
viets. 

Public Opinion favoring neu- 
tralism ranged from 94% in 
Sweden to 54% in Great Britain. 
In between were Austria, Norway, 
Belgium, Italy, France, West Ger- 
many, and Brazil. Only Australia 
and the Netherlands indicated a 
majority willingness to join the 
fight. The United States has suf- 
fered particularly embarrassing 
disillusionment from its “pay-as- 
you-go” goodwill overtures to Na- 
tionalist China, Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. 


Whither Trade Agreements? 


While, on the one hand, we are 
learning frem costly experience 
that our aid dollars have bought 
far less than we expected, we are 
told we can gird up the solidarity 
and strength of the Free World 
by extending the Trade Agrec- 
ments Act of 1934 for the 11th 
time, and for five more years. 

This is the proposal which many 
American industries are bitterly 
protesting. Most of the contro- 
versy centers on the power of the 
President to reduce our tariffs ani 
enter into trade agreements. Our 
Constitution, the charter of our 
democratic self-government, spe- 
cifically states that Congress shal] 
regulate the nation’s foreign com- 
merece and that treaties with other 
nations are subject to ratification 
by two-thirds of the Senate. Ad- 
ministration of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act sidesteps both of these 
mandates. 


Foreign Trade Employment 

Perhaps the strongest, vet most 
nisleading, argument now making 
the rounds on behalf of the Trade 
Agreements Act is that 4!» million 
American jobs depend on granting 
the President authority to reduce 
our tariffs still further. They claim 
that only a handful, perhaps 100,- 
000, could lose their jobs if all 
tariffs were removed. With mil- 
lions already. out of work, this 
would be a. potent argument if 
true, but it is sheer nonsense. 


_ For one thing, we know that 
imports furnish payment for only 
two-thirds of our exports. The 
other third is financed by dollars 
collected abroad. through foreign 
aid, tourist and GI spending, pri- 
vate investment, and other trans- 
actions. Accordingly, one-third of 
export ~dependent jobs is inde- 
pendent of the tariff issue. 
Furthermore, we know that one- 
‘alf of eur imports enter tariff- 
free. These are commodities like 
coffee, tea, spices, crude rubber, 
lin, and other materials and prod- 
ucts which Wwe need but cannot 
make or grow for ourselves—and 
which have no part in the tariff 
issue. Of the remaining 50% of 
Our total imports, about one-half 
carry only nominal or token duties, 
thus having little bearing on the 
tariff question, 

Boiled down, this analysis shows, 
quickly and convincingly, that the 
sensitive area of our foreign trade 
represents only 16 jobs out of 


‘ 


every 100 claimed as export-de- 
pendent. And even these 16 jobs 
would be affected only if a steep 
tariff wall were to be raised, a 
step which no one is proposing. 


Tenuous Tie With Peace 


Perhaps the next most popular 
claim in support of continued tar- 
iff reduction is that unless we take 
the initiative in abolishing trade 
barriers, we are likely to lose the 
Cold War by default. We've been 
shrinking tariffs right anq left 
ever since World War II, so that 
cynics might question why we’ve 
been on the short end of most Cold 
War encounters anyway. Has some 
occult transformation taken place, 
that we will now be able to obtain 
with the same mechantsm the 
things that have eluded us in the 
past? In spite of repeated Ameri- 
can protests, our allies are more 
and more embracing Iron Curtain 
markets. This trade has almost 
doubled in the last six years and 
new negotiations are now under 
way. 

The record of totalitarian slave- 
states should convince us that no 
amount of tariff tinkering will dis- 
courage the Communists from buy- 
ing what they want, whenever and 
wherever they can find it. As long 
as political motivation is their in- 
terest, Soviet hucksters will buy 
with little regard for price, sell 
with less regard for cost, and swap 
with no regard for gain other than 
subversion and infiltration. 

Americans would do well to ask 


themselves: If 24 years of contin-— 


ual tariff cutting, and more than 
10 years of costly foreign aid, have 
failed to thwart the Communist 
challenge, how can we _ succeed 
with the same tactics for five more 
years? 

Obviously that course cannot 
expect to succeed. We can only 
hope to keep foreign governments 
and foreign industries smiling in 
our general direction. If we are 
willing to settle for that vanity, 
we must be prepared to see more 
and more foreign products crowd- 
ing their way into the American 
market, and more and more do- 
mestic industries and workers 
struggling for survival. This ex- 
perience of the past will harry 
our future unless we improve the 
system forthwith. 


Flexible Tariffs Recommended 


Wouldn't it make more sense to 
adopt a selective, flexible tariff 
formula to balance the interest of 
vulnerable domestic producers 
with the wishes of foreign manu- 
facturers? Isn’t it sensible to build 
up, rather than undercut, our do- 
mestic mobilization base in peril- 
ous times, while continuing our 
efforts to strengthen the Free 
World through truly beneficial 
two-way trade? 

This, in short, is the issue as it 
awaits the decision of Congress: 
whether to re-embrace the 24- 
year-old Trade Agreements Act 
under a new paint job, or to adopt 
a new and mutually satisfying pro- 
gram. That is a decision in which 
we all have a stake, and should, 
therefore, make our views known 
to our elected representatives in 
Congress. 

The critical determination on 
Trade Agreements is about to be 
made in the powerful House Ways 
and Means Committee where dis- 
tinguished Representative Burr P. 
Harrison is an influential member. 
Subsequent to Heuse action it will 
proceed to Senator Byrd’s Finance 
Committee. 

To conclude our discussion, as 
we began, with a penetrating quo- 
tation from the Scriptures, Christ 
admonished His contemporaries: 
“Ye can discern the face of the 
sky; but can ye not discern the 
signs of the times?” (Matt. 16:3). 
That, I think, sums up the problem 
and the course we must take in 
solving it. Congress today, in ad- 
versity, must consider carefully, 
discern the signs of the times, the 
changes of the past quarter cen- 
tury and their persuasion for a 
new United States foreign trade 
platform. 
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Chicago Analysts to 
* 
Be Hosts at Dinner 
CHICAGO, I11.—The Investment 
Analysts Society of Chicago will 
be hosts to Eastern analysts pass- 
ing through Chicago on their way 
to the convention of the National 
Federation of Financial Analysts 
Societies to be held in Los An- 


geles. 

A special Belt Railway tour on 
the new Hi-Level El Capitan 
coaches, as guests of the railroad, 
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Atwill and Company, Inc. 
Blair & Co. Mann and Gould Mason & Lee, Inc. Security Associates, Inc. 
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ement ts not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
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Granbery, Marache & Co. Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs and Company 


A. M. Law & Company 
D. B. Fisher Company 
Plymouth Bond & Share Corporation 


is planned for 1:15.p.m. A cocktail 
party will be held in the Crystal 


room of the Union League Club at 
5:30 p.m. Dinner will be served 
at 6:30. Tariff for dinner is $6.50. 


Saunders, Stiver Adds 
(Special to Tne FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND Ohio — Guy R. 
McLaughlin has been added to the 
staff of Saunders, Stiver & Co., 
Terminal Tower Building, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. 


/ 
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With John A. Kemper 


(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 


LIMA, Ohio—William K.Hughes 
has become associated with John 
A. Kemper & Co., 121 West Hight 
Street, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange 


With Lakewood Secs. 


(Specia) to THE FrnaNnctat, CHRONICLE) 
LAKEWOOD, Ohio — Theodore 
R. Newell, Jr. is now with Lake- 
wood Securities Corp., 14714 De- 
troit. Avenue. 


May 7, 1958 


Due April 1, 1968 


J. C. Wheat & Co. 
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Taking a Shor! and Long Look 
At Government Expenditures 


By DR. WILLIAM F. BUTLER* 


Vice-President, Chase Manhattan Bank 
-New Yerk City 


Chase Manhattan’s economist previews short and long run gov- 
ernment spending and reviews recent economic trends im order 
to. evaluate future prospects. Dr. Butler believes substantial 
deficit financing is in prospect for last half of 1958 and should 
stimulate the economy, and that business activity now is bot- 
toming out. Advises against a tax cut unless present downturn 
does rot, after all, reverse itself in next month or two. Finds 
we have fallen short in civilian. government spending needed 


to support economic growth. 


I propose to try to do two 
things. The first is to set forth 
™my appraisal of the immediate 
outlook for Federal Government 
receipts and 
e x penditures 
and their im- 
Pact on the 
economy. The 
second task I 
have set for 
myself is that 
of providing a 
somewhat 
Jenger per- 
epective on 
fZovernment 
@ x penditures 
by looking 
both  back- 
wards and for- 
wards over a 
6pan of vears. Actually, I con- 
sider the second task to be the 
more challenging one. 


However, let us turn first to the 
outlook for the immediate future 
—say through mid-1959. As a first 
step I'll set forth the projections of 
Federal receipts and expenditures 
I have been using in trying to 
assess the ‘business olitlook: 


William F. Butler 


Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
1958 1958 1959 
(Billions of Dollars ) 
Receipt $47.3 $35.1 $46.8 
Expenditures 44.3 45.1 46.5 
Surplus or . -— on pare Ee 
Deficit 3.0 -10.0 + 0.3 


It seems clear that we are mov- 
ing into a period of substantial 
deficit financing. Moreover, we 
are just beginning to feel the eco- 
nomic impact-of this shift to defi- 
cits. In the first half of this 
calendar year, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will run a surplus at an 
annual rate of approximately $38 
billion. But in the second half a 
deficit on cash account of perhaps 
$10 billion at annual rates is in 
prospect. In other words, Federal 
fiscal operations will siphon cash 
out of the economy at an annual 
rate of $3 billion in the first half 
and will add to consumer and 
business purchasing power at a 
$10 billion rate in the second half. 
I believe there is general agree- 
ment among economists that such 
a shift in government fiscal opera- 
tions provides one of our impor- 
tant defenses against recessions. 


Deficit Financing’s Impact 


What is the economic impact of 
the shift to deficit spending now 
in prospect likely to be? First, I 
think it is important to point out 
that it is small in relation to the 
total economy. The _ projected 
swing from surplus to deficit 
works out to 3% of last year’s 
Sross national product. Interest- 
ingly enough, a similar calculation 
for 1948-49 yields a 3.7% figure. 
In 1953-54 such a swing did not 
take place, as both expenditures 
and taxes were cut. However, the 
reduction in taxes put into effect 
then amounted to 2% of the prior 
year’s GNP. 

A second way to measure the 
impact of a shift to deficit spend- 
ing is to compare it with the 
ehange in gross national product. 
Such a comparison shows that the 





*A statement by Dr. Butler before the 
pabcommniiine en Fiscal Policy, Joint 
onomic Committee, Washi . 

) ittee ashington, D. C 





impact of fiscal policy was large 
in relation to the decline in GNP 
in 1948-49 and 1953-54. In 1948-49 
it was 10% greater than the de- 
cline in GNP from the peak quar- 
ter to the low quarter. In 1953-54 
the tax cut amounted to about 
three-fourths the decline in GNP 
from peak to trough. 


In the current recession, GNP 
has already declined by a rate of 
$16 billion or 4%. However, the 


. shift in Federal fiscal operations 
: in prospect for the remainder of 


the yvear is about equal to that 
decline. 


In making these comparisons, I 
do not wish to attach undue im- 
portanee te the historical paral- 
lels. My purpose is simply to 
make the point that the shift to 
deficit spending now in prospect 
is of the same general order of 
magnitude as the fiscal policy 
measures adopted in the two pre- 
vious. recessions. This does not 
necessarily prove that the current 
recession will prove as moderate 
and. short-lived as the previous 
two. 


Whether government should 
take more vigorous action this 
time depends on what.is likely. to 
happen in the private economy. 
Thus the next step is to review 
recent economic trends as a pre- 
lude to an evaluation of future 
prospects. Estimates of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers show 
that the following factors have 
been operating in the current re- 
cession: 


*Change 
GNP ; $16.0 
Cousumption 2.6 
Pixed Investment 2.5 
Inventories ek on 10.5 
Net Foreign Investment 1.7 
Government a0 4 1.3 


“Third quarter 1957 to first 
quarter 1958 in billion of dollars 
at annual rates. 


Projects Economic Trends 

How do present prospects for 
the year ahead line up in each of 
these fields? ‘Clearly further re- 
ductions lie ahead in _ business 
investment in new plant and 
equipment and in exports—they 
might yield minus pressures of 
$6-7 billion. Government expendi- 
‘tures might rise by as much as $8 
billion in the coming year, with 
$5 billion of the increase coming 
at the Federal level. Housing 
might rise a bit. If such trends 
developed in these key areas, it is 
unlikely that consumption would 
decline, and it could increase later 
in the year. Such trends could 
produce a turn-about in the inven- 
tory sector, leading to a resump- 
tion of inventory accumulation by 
early 1959. 

These projections obviously in- 
volve a series of assumptions that 
caimot as yet be firmly docu- 
mented. We are in the difficult 
and trying period of the business 
cycle in which a leveling of the 
decline may be in the making. 
But it is still tee early to see in 
the statistics the clear evidence of 
such a leveling, in part because 
the lag in statistics behind the 
facts. 


Sees Cycle Bottoming Out 


It is my personal epinion that 
the business curve is now bottom- 
ing out, and that we shall see a 


renewed advance before year’s 
end. In my view this is the most 
probable course of events. It is, 
however, part of the law of proba- 
bilities that the improbable oc- 
casionally happens. Se one cannot 
rule out the possibility that the 
downtrend might begin to cumu- 
late. To my mind the next month 
or two will be the test period— 
but I confidently expect that in 
this period we will begin to see 
the early signs, first of the level- 
ing and later of the upturn. 


Because of this belief, and be- 
cause I believe we are likely to 
see some further increases in gov- 
ernment expenditures in the years 
ahead, it is my judgment that an 


immediate tax cut would be un-: 


wise. If, however, signs should 
appear in the next month or-two 
that the downturn is beginning to 
snowball, I would think that a tax 
cut would bein order. And I would 
agree with those who argue that 
we need to develop greater so- 
phistication in these matters — if 
we are to deal successfully with 
recessions and inflations in the 
future, we must-learn to cut taxes 
when demand sags and to increase 
them when the economy is under 
inflationary pressure. Yet I think 
we have much to learn about the 
appropriate timing of tax action 
and about the problem of securing 
public support fom the use of fiscal 
policies to combat recession and 
inflation. 


Long Run Federal Spending 


To turn to the longer-term out- 
look for ‘nment expenditures, 
I should to introduce some 
concepts aad supporting statistics 
which may help provide needed 
perspective. It seems to me that 
discussions of this subject are fre- 
quently misleading because of a 
failure to take the following three 
factors into account: (1) inflation: 
(2) the growth in our population; 
and (3) ihe huge increase in na- 
tional seeurity expenditures. I 
have prepared a chart illustrating 
government purchases of goods 
and services on a per capita basis, 
measured in constant 1957 dollars. 
for the period since 1913. Since 
the purpose of government in our 
society is to serve the people,. it 
seems to me appropriate to use 
the per capita measure in looking 
at long-term trends. 

I would draw the following con- 
clusions from the data: 


(1) National security expendi- 
tures clearly dominate the picture 
—if they could be reduced as a re- 
sult of the attainment of a viable 
reduetion in world political ten- 
sions, the burden of taxation could 
be substantially reduced. 


(2) Government expenditures on 
civilian activities have increased 
but the rate of increase has fallen 
short of past trends. 


In looking ahead, it seems to me 
that these trends pose very real 
problems of choice to our society. 
In the short run we can, quite 
properly, hold back other pro- 
grams to give priority to the needs 
of national security. But if the 
external threat is to persist, we 
must be concerned about the ade- 
quacy of our efforts in other nec- 
essary directions. For example, 
the long-term trend shows that we 
have increased education expendi- 
tures per student about 4% per 
year (in constant dollars) since 
1910. Certainly we wish to con- 
tinue if not accelerate the im- 
provement in our educational sys- 
tem. As another example, the 
long-term trend shows a 412% per 
annum increase in our public in- 
vestment in such fields as high- 
ways, hospitals, water supply sys- 
tems and urban_ betterment. 





Fallen Short in Federal 
Spending 
In recent years, we have about 
matched the long-term trend of 
inereasing expenditures per per- 
son in education, but we have 
fallen short of it in other fields of 
civilian government éndeavor. If 
our economy is to grow and pros- 
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per, we must provide the public 
assets and the public. services 
needed to support growth. So long 
as national security requirements 
remain high, increases in. other 
areas to meet the needs of our 
growing population will pose real 
problems. 

In making these points I do not 
wish to imply that Il suppert any 
and all government expenditures. 
On the contrary, I believe we need 
to. scrutinize most carefully exist- 
ing programs to see where econo- 
mies can be achieved. The very 
magnitude of necessary govern- 
ment expenditures in the period 
ahead emphasizes the importance 
of concentrating on essential fields 
and of stressing efficiency in 
government. ; 

Meantime, we must seize every 
opportunity to eneourage the 
growth of the private economy. 
If we can match, or hopefully 
exceed, past rates of * economic 
growth, we can meet necessary 
requirements in government fields 
and still achieve a_ substantial 
growth in the private economy. 
Thus, we should reform our tax 
system to reduce the impediments 
to growth and we should orient 


other gevernment policies and 
proeedures to the general. objec- 
tive of increasing: our rate of 
growth. 


FEDERAL FISCAL POLICY IN THREE 
RECESSIONS | 


Shift in As AS 
Federal Percent Percent 
Fiscal of Prior of 
Pelicy Year's Change in 
(Billion) GNP GNP 
1948-49 — $9.3 3.7% 110% 
1953-54 3 + €9 *2 #45 
1958 First Half- 
1958 Second Halt —-13.0 3 $1 


“Tax cut of $7.4 billion as percent> of 
prior year’s GNP and change in GNP. 


Ijams Heads Group 
For Greater NY Fund 


Maitland T. Ijams, of the syn- 
dicate department of W. C. Lang- 





Maitland ants 


ley and Company, is Chairman of 
an investment bankers group in 
the private firms division of the 
1958 Greater New York Fund 
campaign. 


Head Floor Brokers 
s e « + Z 

Division in Fund Drive 

Walter N. Frank, of Marcus and 
Company; Otte A. Sehreiber, of 
Mitchel, Schreiber, Watts. and 
Company, and Stuart Seott, Jr., of 
Carlisle and Jacquelin, are co- 
chairmen of the Stock Exchange 
floor brokers group in the private 
firms division ef the 1958 Greater 
New York Fund Campaign. 

More tnan 3% million people 
are served by the 425 hospitals, 
health and welfare agencies helped 
by the Greater New York Fund. 


Exhibit at Center 
Of Merrill Lynch 


An exhibit of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company’s 
metallurgical accomplishments is 
on display at the Investors Advi- 
sory Center operated by Merrill 
Lynch, Pieree, Fenner & Smith, 
at the Grand Central Terminal. 


George A. McDowell 


George A. McDowell, of De- 
troit, a partner in Straus, Blosser 
& McDowell, passed away Apr. 27. 






.. Thursday, May 8, 1959 


James W. Davis Forms 
Davis Securities Go, 


DALLAS, Tex.—James Walke, 
Davis has announced the opening 





James Walker Davis 


of Davis Securities Company with* 
offices in the National Building,”' 
to engage in an investment busi-" 


ness. He was formerly President ' 
of Davis & Company. fn 


Long Island Lighting ; 
Offering Underwritten 


Long Island Lighting Co. on 
May 2 issued to the holders of its. 
common stock rights to subscribe. 
at $22.25 per share for 696,260 : 
shares of additional common stock 
(par $10) at the rate of one share © 
for each 10 shares held of record » 
on April 29, 1958. The subscrip« 
tion offer will expire at 3:30 p.m... 
(EDT) on May 15, 1958. The of- 
fering is being underwritten by a’! 
group of investment. firms man- 
aged jointly by Blyth & Co., Inc., 
The First Boston Corp. and W. C. 
Langley & Co. 


The net proceeds to the com- 
pany from the sale of the addi-. 
tional common stock and from a 
scheduled sale of $20,000,000 first \ 
mortgage bonds will be used for: 
construction of utility plant and 
to pay short-term bank loans used: 
to redeem $12,000,000 first mort- 
gage series C 3% bonds due Jan. 
1, 1958. i 

Construction expenditures for’ 
the period March 1, 1958 to Dee. 
31, 1959 are estimated at $87,000,-° 
000 and the company reports that” 
some further financing will be: 
necessary to fully cover these re- 
quirements. 

Dividends on the common stock 
have been at the rate of 30 cents 
quarterly since -early 1957. A 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
payable May 1, 1958 to stockhold- . 
ers of record April 11 wiil not be 
paid on the common shares in- , 
volved in the current offering. 

Long Island Lighting suvolies.. 
electric and gas service in Nassau ; 
and Suffolk Counties; which com- 
prise the egstern portion of Long 
Island and im a section of Queens, 
an area having a total population 
of 1,800,000. More than 78% of 
revenues is derived from electric 
service. For the 12 months ended 
Feb. 28, 1958 total revenues were 
$112,341,000: and net income $13,7 
018,000, equal after preferred 
dividends to $1.50 per share on 
outstanding common stock. For 
the 1957 calendar year revenues 
were $109,862,000 and net income 
$12,581,000 or $1.44 per common 
share. 


Field Day Announced 
By L. A. Bond Club 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — The 
annual Field Day of the Bond 
Club of Los Angeles will be held 
on June 6 at the Oakmont Country 
Club in Glendale, Bond Club 
President, Warren H. Crowell, of 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. reports, 
Leo B. Babich, of Hill, Richards & 
Co, has been appointed Field Day 
Chairman, and is preparing a fU% 
day of activities and entertain 
ment for Bond Club members, 
who are expected to turn out I 
record numbers at the June event, 
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Treating This Recession 


By J. A. LIVINGSTON* 


F inancial Editor ef Philadelphia “Bulletin” 
Writer of Syndicated Column, “Business Outlook” 
Author of “Ameriean Stockhoider” 


Nationally known financial writer calls attention to government 
spending’s new role as an economic stabilizer, in differentiat- 
ing today’s economic conditions with those of 1929, and ex- 
pects scheduled spending to “act as a holding force and 
gradually start an upturn.” Mr. Livingston suggests during 
this recession period such “house cleaning” tasks as: (1) cost 
and price reduction, and realism in auto and steel wage bar- 


gaining; (2) overhauling consumer 


price index and raising 


Federal debt limit; and (3) using tax cut as a last resort. 


In trying to “treat” this reces- 
sion, we ought not to be panicked 
by similarities to 1929. It is true 
that this decline has started 12 
years after a 
major war; 
the 1929 de- 
cline came 11 
years after. It 
is also true 
that. housing, 
which was a 
pre monitory 
symptom of 
the end of 
prosperity in 
the late ‘20s, 
has turned 
down this 
time. It is like- 
wise true that 
capital expen- 
ditures of corporations and rail- 
roads have started to decline, even 
as in the late ’20s. Those are im- 
portant similarities. 


But there is a fundamental 
structural difference. Government 
has become Big Business in the 
United States, a $110-billion-a- 
year business. It is a social force, 
an economic force, and, in the 
current recession, a stabilizing 
force. 

Federal, state, and local govern- 
ment outlays constitute more than 
a quarter of the gross national 
product. One person out of four 
directly or indirectly derives his 
job, his income, from government. 
And the proportion will be even 
higher this year, because of ‘in- 
creased government outlays and a 
drop in private outlays. 





J. A. Livingston 


Boost from Federal Spending 


Federal expenditures are sched- 
uled to rise from $73 billion in 
the current fiscal year to $77.8 
billion in the 1959 fiscal year, an 
increase of just under $5 billion. 
Receipts, on the other hand, are 
expected to fall from $70.3 billion 
to $67.8 billion. So, from a $2.6 
billion deficit in the 1958 fiscal 
year, we will go up to a $10 billion 
deficit. Actuel Federal outlays 
might rise from a current monthly 
rate of $73 billion a year to $77!» 
billion by December, and $79 bil- 
lion by June, 1959, That’s a strong 
uptow. 

As yet, there is no positive evi- 
dence that the business recession 
has’ reached a bottom. The best 
we can say is that the rate of de- 
cline has diminished. But it is not 
unreasonable to think that total 
expenditures for defense, for pub- 
lie works, and for housing will act 
a8 a holding force and gradually 
Start an upturn. 


Wants Debt Limit Raised 


If this rate of outlays is to be 
achieved, it would be wise for 
Congress to raise the debt limit. 
It would be inexcusable fiscal 
8versight to permit a ceiling on 
debt to repress anti-recession ac- 
Uvities. We could have a repeti- 
40n of what happened last year. 
As.the Treasury approached its 
debt limit, defense payments to 
contractors were held up, con- 
‘ibuting to the downturn then 
developing. I recommend a rise in 
the debt limit from the current 
level of $280,000,000.000 to at least 
$285,000,000,000. (I might say, 
ee 
_, “Statement by Mr. Livineston before 
; e Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy of the 
cint Economic Committee, Washington, 


R. C., April 29, 1958. 


parenthetically, that I question 
the advisability of a debt limit. If 
Congress appropriates money for 
cxpenditures and does not corre- 
spondingly provide taxes, why 
should not that be interpreted as 
an authorization for an increase 
in the debt?) 


I know five million persons are 
out of work. I know that nothing 
is so distressing, so humiliating, 
as wanting work and not finding 
it. I, personally, went through 
that experience during the Great 
Depression. A jobless man loses 
faith in himself. He wonders if 
he’s no good. He becomes discon= 
tented with the social order. We 
cannot permit unemployment to 
climb much higher, or to last for 
a long time. 


Meanwhile, we ought to use the 
recession for what recessions are 
for—house cleaning. I’m not sug- 
gesting hairshirtism for hairshirt- 
ism’s sake. Reeessions have a 
function. They’ force people to 
adjust to changed conditions. The 
automobile industry is finding out 
that people are not interested in 
chrome, and size, and functionless 
design in cars. This is hard on 
auto workers, on steel workers, 
on auto dealers. Some workers in 
Detroit and elsewhere may have 
to find jobs in other industries as 
a result of this changing market. 
Some deagJers may have to go out 
of business. The recession forces 
adjustments, some of which are 
socially necessary. 


In a recession, business men are 
forced to cut down on extrava- 
gances and waste. Labor leaders 
who had been operating on the 
theory that the marketplace would 
justify all of their demands for 
higher wages discover that the 
marketplace is not a perpetual 
support for higher and higher 
wages. That’s what Walter 
Reuther, of the United Auto 
Workers, is up against in his cur- 
rent negotiations with the auto 
companies. The UAW officers are 
cutting their own pay. 

In the prosperity boom, business 
men and even the Federal Gov- 
ernment were willing to pay any 
price for labor peace. Charles E, 
Wilson introduced cost-of-living, 
long-term contracts into the auto 
industry. These have spread 
through a large sector of industry. 
These contracts constitute built-in 
inflation. They’re also built-in 
trouble. 


July Steel Negotiations 

In the steel negotiations of 1956, 
the Federal Government inter- 
vened to stop a strike. The.result, 
so it has been said, was that the 
steel companies granted a lucious 
contract to the United Steel Work- 
ers. It was an election year. 

The United Steel Workers of 
America has a contract which 
calls for wage and fringe benefits 
which will raise wage costs in 
July an estimated 20 cents an 
hour. This will squeeze the profits 
or add to losses of steel compa- 
nies. It will tempt the companies 
to try to raise prices. This wage 
increase comes at a most inop- 
portune time. David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steel 
Workers, has said that his union 
has something new to offer society 
—the “mutual trusteeship” of la- 
bor leaders and corporate execu- 
tives in which “everyone must 
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give full consideration to the 
others needs.” It would be well 
fer McDonald to show some trus- 
teeship, some fiduciary responsi- 
bility, te the public now. 

In 1948, the steel companies 
voluntarily reopened a wage con- 
tract with Philip Murray when 
wages of steel workers fell behind 
the wages of other workers. Later, 
during the Korean War, Walter 
Reuther, arguing that long-term 
wage contracts ought to be “living 
documents,” managed to get a 
cost-of-living adjustment under 
his contract with the auto com- 
panies. 

This is a period which calis for 
“living documents” -— wage and 
price restraint. A wage boost will 
help those steel workers who are 
still on the job. It won’t help 
those steel workers who have 
been laid off; it won’t heip steel 
workers who are drawing unem- 
ployment benefits; it won’t help 
other workers who will, ultimate- 
ly, have to pay higher prices for 
things made out of steel—auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, nails. 


Cost-Price Reduction 


This is a period for cost reduc- 
tion, for price reduction. Mr. Mc- 
Donald can’t be expected, uni- 
laterally, to shoulder the entire 
burden of high costs. But he could 
forego part of the forthcoming in- 
crease if the steel companies cut 
prices, 

Most steel companies have been 
operating at a profit at 50% of 
capacity. They can afford to make 
a contribution to recovery along 


with the union, and so help all 
consumers. The government should 
use all its powers of persuasion 
to bring about an adjustment in 
the steel wage contract and steel 
prices. This would be poetic ret- 
ribution for its part in the steel 
wage negotiations of 1952. 


Overhaul Consumers Price Index 

Finally, the Consumers Price 
Index ought to get an overhaul. 
The last major revision was in 
1951-52—more than six years ago. 
Consumption habits have changed 
and new influences have come 
into marketing. Bureau of Labor 
statisticians and economists are 
aware of these influences but can- 
not always make suitable adjust- 
ments. 

For example, the quality of 
service and of product tends to 
improve. In autos, we have auto- 
matic transmissions, power brakes, 
hillholders. The BLS tries to fac- 
tor out such improvements from 
price. Similarly, in supermarkets, 
fresh vegetables are packed in 
plastic wrappers and are cleaned. 
The housewife gets a _ fresher 
product, a cleaner product. She 
can shop more quickly and spends 
less time in the kitchen. She gets 
built-in maid service. Does the 
food part of the index adequately 
take into consideration the im- 
proved quality? Long distance 
telephone service has been speeded 
up by inter-city dialing. How 
much of the increase in the tele- 
phone bill is better service and 
how much the higher price of liv- 


ing, Or take the repair and main- 
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tenance of TV sets, automobiles. 
They’ve become more complex. A 
mechanic who deals with a power 
transmission has to be more high- 
ly skilled than one who deals with 
an ordinary shift. He gets a higher 
price per hour — deservedly. So 
repair costs go up. Why? Because 
of more complex service—and not 
entirely because of higher prices. 


The market basket has changed. 
We eat TV-pre-cooked dinners. 
Six years ago said dinners didn’t 
exist. We have shifted, perhaps, 
from higher to lower cost foods— 
from meat to fish as meat prices. 
rise. We need to know what peo— 
ple consume now, not what they 
consumed six years ago. 

Part of the rise in wages under 
escalation contracts in the last 
five years has been due to a built- 
in upward bias in the BLS index 
—to improvement in quality. 
Workers have benefited from a 
hidden uptrend. An improved in- 
dex would improve the yardstick. 


To sum up, I have these recom— 
mendations: 


(1) Raise the U. S. debt ceiling. 


(2) Extend unemployment com- 
pensation payments. 


(3) Use the government’s powers 
of persuasion to modify the forth— 
coming rise in steel wages. 

(4) Re-examine the Consumer 
Price Index. 


(5) Hold in reserve a tax cut. 
It may be required to prop pur— 
chasing power, but in view of the 
prospective large increase in the 
Federal deficit, I’d use it as a last 
resort, 
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The stock market and the 
economy were at rather op- 
posite poles this week, the in- 
dustrial average standing at 
the highest level seen in seven 
months. Even the railroad 
av was at a peak for 
more than half a year while 
the overall economy, apart 
from high hopes for a second- 
quarter rebound, was. still 
reeling on sorry earnings and 
dividend news. 

fs ns ee 


The strong market perform- 
ance didn’t generate anything 
even approaching fears of a 
runaway bull market since 
the major indices are in an. 
area of heavy congestion. But 
its strength was “‘near-mirac- 
ulous in view of the business 
background which is not ex- 
actly a new story but was 
only made more convincing in 
the push to new highs for the 
year. 

as ok * 

The badly depressed mo- 
tors, particularly Chrysler, 
and the equally slow-moving 
steel industry, Lukens and 
National Steel standing out 
on occasion, were able to join 
in when the market going was 
good. About the only concrete 
background to warrant opti- 
mism in these areas was a 
slight pickup in steel opera- 
tions but the mills were only 
sl at half capacity at 

est. 


Increased Selectivity 


The new peaks for the aver- 
ages were a bit of statistical 
juggling since so many of the 
components, particularly the 
chemicals, aren’t in any posi- 
tion to even begin tackling 
their peaks of 1957 and 1956. 
The same holds true for the 
motors. A good part of the 
strength was due to a handful 
of components including 
American Can, American To- 
bacco, Corn Products, General 
Foods, Sears Roebuck and 
Procter & Gamble which 
were the blue chips that were 
exceeding last year’s peaks to 
give the industrial average 
overall strength. 


oe * 


Chrysler was some three 
dozen points under last year’s 
high as was Union Carbide 
while Allied Chemical, du 
Pont, National Steel, Good- 
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year and United Aircraft 
were a score or more points 
below last year’s best. 


* a a 


It would seem to add up to 
the fact that selective markets 
are around to stay in this era 
when professional activities 
loom so large in the daily 
trading. 


ms us ao 


As far as business results 
are concerned, the best lines 
profitwise have been the can, 
meat packing, natural gas, 
aircraft, stores, vegetable oil- 
soap lines, textiles, food prod- 
ucts, soft drinks and elec- 
tronics. The softer spots have 
been steels and autos, as is 
well known, plus rubber, cop- 


per, chemical, machinery, 
aluminum and coal lines. 
e 3 e 


There was a disposition as 
far as the market is concerned 
to follow only strength which 
has lifted into prominence the 
utility, drug, tobaccos, etc. 


The opposing school favoring 


lines where the unfavorable 
news is mostly over and the 
issues well depressed, was 
hunting among the _ paper, 
building supplies, distillers, 
textiles and oils. 


Building Activity 
Expectations 

Much was made in some 
quarters of the prospects for 
much more activity in the 
home-building sphere this 
year. This makes the pros- 
pects bright for the companies 
allied with building activities 
although in the case of 
Georgia Pacific Corp. in the 
plywood group the lag in 
housing starts didn’t hurt its 
business to any great extent. 

In fact, Georgia Pacific 
Showed a 32‘% increase in 
sales in 1956 and nearly 22‘; 
more last year—the two years 
when housing was definitely 
in a downtrend. For this year 
the projection is for still more 
improvement even without 
the pickup in housing activity 
being figured in. In all, if the 
improvement in housing 
starts materializes, Georgia 
could show improvement of 
better than a dollar a share 
which would make the issue 
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Pleasant Valley Oil and Mining Corporation 
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ane oy contain full fn 
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well for oil and/or gas at a 
on some part of its acreage held in 


or Washington county all in the state of Utah. 
formation with legal description and engineers’ 
d from the underwriter named below. Qualified 


STAUFFER PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





an undervalued one on a 
times-earnings basis alone. 
Pg % %* 

Also counting on housing 
for a lift is Flintkote which 
.as also shown superior abul- 
ity to get along nicely while 
housing was in a decline. Its 
earnings for the last half 
dozen years have held around 
$3.50 with remarkable stabil- 
ity. The high was $3.88, the 
low $3.40, which amply cov- 
ers the $2.40 dividend re- 
quirement and hints at sus- 
tained earnings for this year 
again. 


Distiller Beneficiaries 


In the distilling section the 
perennial hope when Congress 
is in session is Schenley which 
has been fighting steadily, 
and so far hopelessly, to get 
an amendment to the law that 
requires payment of the ex- 
cise tax on bonded whisky 
after eight years’ storage 
whether or not it is about to 
be withdrawn from storage 
for sale. 

oe * e 

Schenley is about the real 
target for this law since its 
stocks of aging whisky are 
very large. The present pro- 
posal is that the storage peri- 
od be extended to 20 years to 
ease the demands on distiller’s 
cash made by the present 
period. There isn’t much more 
reason to expect favorable ac- 
tion this year than there was 
in previous, unsuccessful at- 
tempts unless the general de- 
mand for tax relief to help 
ease the recession turns more 
specifically to the excise 
levies. 

R ok 3K 

The demand generally for 
containers has held up well, 
buoying some of the issues in- 
volved importantly. Thatcher 
Glass, a major factor in the 
milk bottle field, was able to 
show a good improvement in 
earnings in the first quarter, 
making it popular as an anti- 
recession item. The market 
action has been highly re- 
strained, the issue finally 
breaking out of a range of a 
mere half dozen points this 
week to join other issues post- 
ing new highs. Its above-5‘; 
return is also above-average. 
It all adds up to good expecta- 
tions for record results this 
year despite the sagging econ- 
omy elsewhere. 


Foods Continue Favored 


Food shares continued in 
good demand, particularly-the 
more stable lines. Among the 
baking issues, Continental 
Baking was something of a 
candidate for a higher divi- 
dend since last year’s payout 
was covered more than twice 
over by earnings, a situation 
that also prevailed the year 
before. It offered a return of 
more than 512‘ at recent 
prices despite the favorable 
indications. 

ae ok = 

Continental turned some- 
thing of a corner late last year 
when the frozen food busi- 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner'| 


By JOHN DUTTON 
Study Your Market 


In every well organized sales 
department of every industrial or 
manufacturing organization, mar- 
ket studies are carefully under- 
taken and the results are the basis 
for the sales objectives and meth- 
ods for obtaining consumer ac- 
ceptance of the product. This 
technique has become standard 
policy in all successful merchan- 
dising operations conducted by 
large organizations engaged in of- 
fering both intangible, and tangi- 
ble services, and products. This 
same procedure will uncover sub- 
stantial prospects for investment 
securities if it is followed care- 
fully. Here are some areas of 
prospecting that should be investi- 
gated by organizations engaged in 
the retailing of general market 
securities. 

Every insurance company which 
has its headquarters in your state 
has been registered with your 
state insurance commissioner. The 
list of home offices is available 
through him. Write for the state- 
ments of all these companies after 
you have procured this list. Study 
them for possible clues to their 
investment capacity, and the type 
of securities they buy. 

All state banks are registered 
with your state commissioner of 
banking. National banks with the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Lists 
are obtainable from them. Study 
their portfolios and select those 
institutions that are buying bonds. 
Bonds have come back into favor 
with the banks as business loans 
have declined. 

Check all bank directors and as- 
sign them to your sales organiza- 
tion. Also, directors of savings 
and loan associations. These men 
are often substantial investors. 
When you compile this list you 
will be surprised at the ®fumber 
of individuals who are known to 
members of your organization, or 
to your partners. This can open 
doors for your representatives. 


“Always New Opportunities” 


Check up the estates that are 
of long standing in your commu- 
nity, follow probate court records, 


ness, into which it had entered 
in 1955 for diversification, 
finally stopped contributing 
only red ink to the parent 
company. The frozen food 
business was embroiled in a 
bitter, competitive battle for 
two years but in the final 
quarter the Morton division 
was finally able to turn in a 
profit to Continental and 
prospects are that this situa- 
tion will also prevail this 
year. 


Aircraft issues are also 
among those where there is 
agreement that satisfactory 
profits will continue for some 
time. But most issues in the 
group are well depressed, still 
not recovered from the effects 
of the stretch-outs ordained 
by the government last year. 
Bendix Aviation which has 
covered its dividend twice 
over for three years sold well 
above 60 in 1956 and 1957 but 
lately has been available be- 
low 50 where its yield has 
been above 5‘o. 


[The items expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 


as those of the author only.] 


and establish friendly relation- 
ships with the trust departments 
of your leading banks, your top 
law firms, and. those engaged jin 
practicing tax accounting. See 
that these contacts are made and 
where possible continued until 
business is obtained. Some of these 
efforts will fail because there are 
continuing relations of long stand- 
ing between investment firms and 
these individuals who control 
business. But there are always 
new opportunities and a careful 
and complete canvass of these 
very lucrative prospects can be 
rewarding. The trouble with many 
salesmen is that they give up be- 
fore they try. If you have a su- 
perior service, or some _ very 
worthwhile securities to offer, the 
door is often ready to open for 
you. But you must expose your- 
self to business if you want to 
develop some of these accounts. 


Make someone responsible for 
checking the daily papers. Sales 
of real estate are often one source 
of good investment prospects. I 
can also attest to the quality of 
leads you will obtain if you fol- 
low the larger sales of real estate 
and contact the salesman who 
made the trade. Often these suc- 
cessful real estate men diversify 
their investments by acquiring 
common stocks, bonds, and mutual 
funds. Watch for the man who 
made the sale, he often has a sub- 
stantial commission check to in- 
vest. 

Follow-Up Leads 

Keep up with your advertis- 
ing, see that your leads are fol- 
lowed. In my office we invested 
a considerable amount in a rather 
large advertisement six months 
ago. It produced some small ac= 
counts that paid for the advertis- 
ing but one account came to life 
about six months later that, if 
developed properly, will pay for 
that expenditure many times over. 
All effort in the right direction 1s 
cumulative and it is chain de- 
veloping. You meet John Doe and 
through him you do business with 
Joe Doe, who introduces you to 
Pete Smith. Direction of effort 
into the channels that will pro- 
duce volume is the smart way to 
increase your production. A sound 
and careful analysis of your mar- 
ket will help you to make the 
contacts that will produce more 
business, 

Investment Community's 
Responsibility 


When you hear the statement 
that we are going to have a great 
bull market in the next few years 
because of the inflationary forces 
which are being built up in our 
economy this may be so. I don’t 
know. But if it is true; if a $300 
billion debt is going to be the 
cause of some extra prosperity !or 
stock buyers, stock salesmen, and 
all of us in the investment busi- 
ness, I for one do not feel happy 
about it. Better we should have 
a sound prosperity based upon 
confidence in the future ability 
of our people to create more real 
wealth than in a flight from the 
dollar and all the attendant future 
travail that such a course por- 
tends. We in the investment bus!- 
ness should exert our voices and 
our efforts to help forestall the 
trend toward such a disastrous 
future for all of us. 

A few years of wild speculation, 
with stocks selling at 20, 30 and 
40 times earnings, and the aver- 
ages up to six or eight hundred 
on the Dow is nonsensical. Good 
securities should offer a fair yield 
of from 5 to 6%, and the tax bur- 
den should be reduced. This is the 
road to prosperity, net wild spect- 
lative stock markets built upo" 
the fear of a debased currency. 
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The relations of President Eisen - 
hower with the press have been 
increasingly under discussion of 
late. Recently Mr. Eisenhower 
was asked at 
one of his pe- 
riodical con- 
ferences what 
he thought cf 
them. With a 
surprising 
look of candor 
he said he 
thought they 
were wonder- 
ful institutions 
in this country 
and that he 
enjoyed them. 

I doubt se- 
riously that he 
meant what he 
said. In the first place these con- 
ferences have been Geteriorating 
for years and they seem now to 
about reached their lowest depth. 
It is this correspondent’s opinion 
that the fault is with the news- 
papermen. Their question have 
downgraded te mostly inanities 
and furthermore the correspond- 
ents, apparently lest for some 
worthwhile question to ask, have 
repeatedly dropped into the field 
of personalities. 

One reason, of course, is the 
number of correspondents added 
to the Washington scene. More 
than 200 attend his every confer- 
ence. They have become so large 
that they have to be held in the 
old State Department building. A 
White House fault is that the con- 
ferences are televised. The result 
is that every youngster just com- 
ing to Washington wants to be 
scen at a conference and wants to 
be heard asking a question. The 
transcript of the conference is 
frequently carried in the news- 
papers and the correspondent 
asking the question is named. Like 
a meeting of parent teachers 
everybody wants to say something. 

In the first place it is a dis- 
service to the President to print 
these transcripts. They show the 
President at his worst. His sen- 
tences are unfinished. He rambles 
all over the place as any man 
talking extemporaneously usually 
does. The fact is his transcripts 
show up in such a manner that 
his expressions have become the 
brunt of jokes. Parodies on them 
are being circulated. One was put 
into the Congressional Record 
several weeks ago. 

if Mr. Eisenhower really enjoys 
these experiences he has a better 
sense of humor than I think he 
has. Yet when he shows irritation 
at a personal or antagonizing 
question, the correspondents then 
\vrite that his health is failing and 
that he is likely to give up his 
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office soon and turn it over to 
Vice-Presiazent Nixon. 
The fact is that most of the 


horde of correspondents who now 
attend his conferences are more 
concerned in how he looks and 
how he acts. Very seldom is any 
question asked that is, likely to 
bring out anything new. They 
usually concern subjects on which 
he has frequently expressed him- 


self. An example, the frequentl) 
asked question of whether he 
really intends to fight for his 
Péntagon reoPPanization bill. He 


insists every time that he is. This 
in the present day babel of Wash- 
ington is supposed to be signifi- 
cant in that it is supposed to mean 
that he intends to assert his lead- 
ership. Since the days when 
toosevelt the Great would send 
a Supreme Court packing bill to 
Congress or a proposed declara- 
tion of war I have had difficulty 
in understanding just what is 
meant by strong Presidential 
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leadership which so many of our 
editors have been urging upon 
Mr. Eisenhower for so long. An 
attempted purge of members of 
Congress could also be classified 
as strong Presidential leadership. 
Well, Roosevelt lost both this and 
the attempt to pack the Supreme 
Ccurt. The editors’ attitude toward 
Mr. Eisenhower must be that they 
want a dictatorship which Roose- 
velt the Great came very near to 
attaining. 

In the intimacy of Washington 
where the political tongues are 
nasty, a frequent reference to Mr. 
Eisenhower these days is that he 
is ignorant of anything except the 
military, that he won't read any- 
thing except the light Westerns, 
that he won’t read the newspapers, 
that he insists that everything 
pertaining to world and domestic 
affairs be briefed for him. I can 
understand why the man doesn't 
read the newspapers if this is the 
case. I read them thoroughly and 
very seldom am I informed. 


Although it will come as a sur- 
prise to most people, Mr. Eisen- 
hoewer is probably the least popu- 
lar with the Washimgton news- 
papermen in my more than 30 
years here. Secretly he thinks 
they are nuisances and he may be 
right, but more importantly he 
has never fraternized with them. 
Until he came to office corre- 
spondents registered in the Con- 
gressional Directory were always 
invited to White House receptions 
for the diplomats, the justices of 
the Supreme Court, members of 
Congress and so forth. The Presi- 
dent always attended about five 
dinners which the correspondents 
give annually: the Gridiron, White 
House Correspondents, the White 
House Photographers, the Radio- 
TV correspondents and the Na- 
tional Press Club. It was quite a 
chore. But Mr. Eisenhower, un- 
derstandably, has cut out all of 
these dinners. He feels that if he 
can’t go to them all, he shouldn’t 
go to any. The President’s appear- 
ance frankly makes the dinners 
a success, 

As to why the correspondents 
are not now sandwiched in with 
other guests at the diplomatic and 
judicial dinners, I don’t know. 

Mr. Roosevelt inaugurated the 
practice of giving a special recep- 
tion for the newspapermen. He 
would also have individuals at his 
dinners. Yet he was the most 
snobbish man I have ever known. 
Members of the family would 
laugh at the discomfort of a young 
newspaperman’s wife who ap- 
peared in her newly bought but 
plain dress. Mr. Truman was the 
most friendly. He was on a plane 
with most of them. 


Glore, Forgan Adds 


(Special .o THe Finan ciAL CHRONICLE) 
William G. Maas has been added 
to the staff of Glore, Forgan & 
Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 


Stock Exchange. 


With Delafield & Delafield 


John D. Manuso has become 
associated with Delafield & Dela- 
field, 14 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Joins Courts Staff 
(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 

Arthur Lipper, 3rd, has 
come associated with Courts 
Ce 


be- 
& 
25 Broad Street, New York 


City, as registered representative. 
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City of Oslo, Norway 
Registers Bonds With 
SEC for Public Offer 


The City of Oslo (Kingdom of 
Norway) on May 6 filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion a registration statement re- 
lating to a proposed public offer- 
ing of $11,000,000 principal 
amount of the municipality’s 
bonds, consisting of $8,000,000 
sinking fund external loan bonds 
due 1973 and $3,000,000 serial ex- 
ternal loan bonds maturing 1960, 
1961 and 1962. Interest and prin- 
cipal of the bonds will be payable 
in U. S. dollars. The offering will 
be made on or about May 28 by 
an underwriting group headed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres 
& Co., and Smith, Barney & Co. 

The offering, the first in this 
country by a Norwegian munici- 
pality since World War II, will be 
Oslo’s first dollar bond issue 
since its 19-year 442% external 
loan bonds due 1955 were sold in 
March, 1936. This issue has been 
retired. The bonds will be direct, 
unconditional and general obli- 
gations of the City of Oslo, which 
is the capital and largest city of 


nomic, financial and _ shipping 
center. 

Annual sinking fund payments, 
commencing in 1963, on the bonds 
due 1973 will retire 100% of the 
sinking fund bonds by maturity. 


These bonds will also be option- 
ally redeemable on and after 
June 1, 1968. 


Net proceeds to be received by 
the City of Oslo from the sale of 
the bonds will, in the first in- 
stance, be added to the foreign 


exchange reserves of the Kingdom 
of Norway and the Norwegian 
kroner equivalent of the proceeds 
will be transferred to the city. 
The city will advance the funds 
to the Oslo Electricity Works to 
be used to finance in part com- 
pletion of the Hemsil Hydro- 
Electric Power Development Proj- 
ect which is designed to provide 
the City of Oslo with an addi- 
tional 152,000 kilowatts of in- 
stalled power by the end of 1960. 
Oslo Electricity Works supplies 
the city with all its electricity re- 
quirements. 

Application will be made to 
list the sinking fund bonds on 


Norway and the country’s eco-the New York siock Exchange. 
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Phila. Inv. Ass’n to 
Hold Annual Outing 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The In- 
vestment Association of Philadel- 
phia will hold its second annual 
outing on Friday, May 23, at the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club, Flour- 
town, Pa. 

The day’s events will include 
golf, tennis and dinner. The ar- 
rangements committee consists of 
Henry Ingersoll, Chairman, Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Norman Wilde, 
Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc. 

Wesley Welsh of Robt. Glendin- 
ning & Co. is in charge of golf 
and Robert Arnold of First Boston 
Corporation is in charge of tennis. 


First Sierra Adds 


(Special to Tre FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Er- 
nest C. Ayala, Jay F. Hale, Don- 
ald H. Kenney, James D. Robb, 
David R. St. Johnson and Carl H. 
Triplett are now with First Sierra 
Corporation, 98 Post Street. 


Edwards & Hanley Branch 


Edwards & Hanly have opened 
a branch office at 25 Broad Street, 
New York City,. under the direc- 
tion of Gordon Evans. 








This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


THE CITY OF MONTREAL 


(Canada) 


$10,500,000 


1958 Serial Debentures for Public Works, due May 1, 1959 to 1965 


Maturing in seven installments of $1,500,000 each, as follows, bearing the following respective 
interest rates and priced to produce the following respective yields: 





SAVARD & HART 


Hirscu & Co. 
F.S. SmMiruers & Co. 
Courts & Co. 

H. HENTZ & Co. 


May 2, 1958. 








SulELDS & COMPANY 
BURNS Bros. & DENTON, INC. 
Swiss AMERICAN CORPORATION 
BURNHAM AND COMPANY 
MILLS, SPENCE & Co. INC. 


SHELBY CULLOM DAvis & Co. 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 





Interest Price to Interest Price to 
May 1 Rate Yield’ May 1 Rate Yield* 
1959 2% % 2.85 % 1963 314 % 3.60% 
1960 3% 3.15 1964 3% 3.75 
1961 3% 3.35 1965 3% 3.90 
1962 3% 3.45 * Accrued interest to be added. 


$24,500,000 


14°4% Sinking Fund Debentures for Public Works, due November 1, 1978 


Price LOO% 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


The Debentures of each issue will be dated May 1, 1958 
and principal and interest of each issue will be payable 
in The City of New York, N. Y. in United States Dollars. 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawtu'ly 


offer these securities in such State. 


SALOMON Bros. & HUTZLER 


GARDNER & COMPANY ENC, 


Limited 


STROUD & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


JOUNSTON, LEMON & Co. 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. INC. 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CaMPAnry. 
Demers, ADAM & MARTIN 

SHEARSON, HAMMILL & Co. 
TUCKER, ANTHONY & R. L. Day 


VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & Co. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Ineorporated 


GREGORY & SONS 


S. DICKSON & COMPANY 
Incerporated 


McDONNELL & Co. 
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The Great 





Delusions 


By CHARLES M. WHITE* 
Chairman, Republic Steel Corporation 


Republic Steel Chairman describes principal delusions harm- 
fully prevalent in the United States and terms “the concept of 
the Great American Destiny” the most dangerous delusion of 
all. The belief that Americans cannot fail just because they 
are Americans, Mr. White contends, has set us back in our 
scientific race with Russia. The Chairman lashes out against 
the concept of: (1) getting something for nothing from gov- 
ernment spending; (2) the machine as labor’s enemy; (3) 
laboring man is maltreated by management; and (4) unions 
are weak and must be protected. Comments on views held 
regarding profits, productivity, and bigness in business. Urges 
we need to fight our delusions as well as work hard in order 
to win out against recession and cold war. 


Normally, I would discuss some 
of the technological problems of 
the steel industry, or about busi- 
mess conditions and the outlook 
for the future. 
But there is a 
subject that 
has been very 
much on my 
mindinre- 
cent months, a 
problem that 
may be re- 
sponsible for 
much of the 
confusionin 
the economy 
today. I refer 
to the gross 
misconcep- 
tions about 
business, tacor and government 
which are accepted and believed 
by large numbers of the people 
in our country. 


I have always been puzzled — 
and I am sure you have been, too 
—by some of the strange ideas 
people acquire about business, but 
until recent years I considered 
them only a minor annoyance. 
But I was wrong. This country is 
built on ideas, and it can be hurt 
—badly hurt—by ideas. 


We can only marvel at the cre- 
ative power in the concepts of 
“liberty,” “equality” and “free en- 
terprise.”’ We can only regret the 
destruction let loose in the world 
by the idea that “might makes 
right.” If we were wise enough, we 
could measure the future of our 
nation by evaluating the sanity of 
our ideas. 


Ideas can be wrong because of a 
lack of information, or because of 
wrong premises, Ideas can be dis- 
torted by emotion or prejudice. 
But when a mistaken idea is held 
in the face of all evidence, de- 
fended against all argument, and 
acted upon blindly and without 
thought of consequence, it can 

‘only be labeled a delusion, 

Let’s look at some of these de- 
lusions, and as I hold them up 
one by one I would like you to 
remember that, although I know 
they are wrong and you know 
they are wrong, many people in 
this country believe them whole- 
heartedly. I would like you to 
think of their effect on our laws, 
on our courts, on our labor- man- 
agement relations, on the attitude 
of the public toward business and 
businessmen. There is a appall- 
ing number to choose from, but 
I wiil select only a few in each 
field. 


Cuarieo ava. 


oe sasee 


Field of Business 


In the field of business, prob- 
ably the most common delusion is 
that “bigness” is synonymous with 
“badness.” Growing out of the 
old concept of monopoly and re- 
straint of trade, this emotional 
condemnation of big business 
completely overlooks the fact that 
modern corporate enterprise has 
been our greatest weapon of na- 
tional defense, and the prime 
mover in our climb to the world’s 
highest standard of living. We 
should remember, too, that many 





*An address by Mr. White before 41st 
Conference National Open Hearth Steel 
Committee and Blast Furnace, C-ke Oven, 
and Raw Materials Committee, Cleveland, 
Qhio, April 15, 1958. 





enterprises can be efficient and 
successful only if they are big. 


The second delusion is that 
corporate profits are “bad” in di- 
rect ratio to their size. Those who 
hold this idea are unaware that 
profit is money for growth; that 
without profit, growth and im- 
orovement would cease; that the 
only alternative to the profit sys- 
sem is a system of state socialism, 
sither communism or _ fascism. 
Thev do not understand the im- 
portance of capital formation, and 


“3ee no relationship between cor- 


porate profits and jobs, or be- 
.ween corporate profits and the 
continued rise in the standard of 
living. 

Linked to this delusion about 
profits is one about prices. Many 
people are convinced that as long 
as a company is making a profit 
it should continue to grant wage 
increases without correspondingly 
increasing the price of its product. 
The error lies in the failure to see 
that a company must maintain a 
price structure that will give it 
adequate profits, otherwise its 
growth will stop and it will 
eventually die. 


Included in the general field of 
business is a special set of delu- 
sions about equity finance. The 
semi-literate critic of business ab- 
hors profits and retained earnings, 
yet when a company finances ex- 
pansion or improvement by the 
sale of stock this same critic de- 
cries the payment of dividends to 
stockholders. In the popular mind 
the stockholder is a rich man or 
woman who inherited the money- 
bags. Rarely does the critic stop 
to think that all capital is earned, 
and that he, himself, is free to be- 
come a stockholder through his 
own thrift and ingenuity. 


Concept of Profits 


A second version of this basic 
delusion is that dividends are un- 
earned, as opposed to wages that 
are earned. Not realizing that 
labor and savings are both forms 
of capital, the person who holds 
this idea is blind to the fact that 
one who invests savings is entitled 
to a fair dividend, just as one who 
invests labor is entitled to a fair 
Wade. 

The emotional impact in this 
delusion, as far as the worker is 
concerned, comes from the con- 
clusion that dividends are money 
withheld from his pay envelope. 
He refuses to see that without the 
incentive of dividends there 
would be little saving; that with- 
out savings there would be no in- 
vestment, and that without in- 
vestments there would be no 
industry, few jobs, and a prim- 
itive standard of living. 

In the general field of labor, 
probably the most insidious de- 
lusion is that all of the credit for 
productivity increases should go 
to the laboring man. Not knowing 
the function of either manage- 
ment or technology, it appears to 
many critics of business that “the 
man who does the work should 
get the credit.” These critics do 
not see the millions of dollars 
poured into research, the billions 
poured into improved machines 
and processes, the millions of 
manhours of management time 


devoted to long range planning 
and day-to-day supervision. Yet 
these are the factors that are 
mainly responsible for increases. 
in productivity. 


Labor’s Treatment By 
Management 


Another popular delusion about 
the laboring man pictures him as 
poor, overworked and uncared-for 
by management. Many people are 
surprised to learn that the work- 
man’s wages are likely to be 
equal to the professional man’s 
salary; that the blue collar work- 
man’s factory is often as pleasant 
a place to work as the white col- 
lar man’s office, and that blue 
collar benefits are likely to be 
equal to those provided for white 
collar workers. 

The popular picture of the la- 
boring man also includes an over- 
tone of oppression by supervision 
and management in general. This 
goes back to the early days in 
this country and in Europe when 
force and rigid discipline kept 
the working man in subjection. 
The democratic atmosphere of the 
modern factory or mill is virtu- 
ally unknown to the average 
layman in spite of all our efforts 
to communicate. 


These delusions about. labor nat- 
urally spill over into the field of 
unions. One strange delusion, for 
example, is that unions are weak 
and undernourished, and have to 
be protected by the government. 
Many people actually believe this 
in the face of growing proof that 
unions constitute the most power- 
ful pressure group in the country, 
and are almost totally unregu- 
lated. 


Existing side by side with this 
delusion is the utterly contra- 
dictory one fostered by the unions 
that they, alone, have been re- 
sponsible for the gains in work- 
men’s earnings and living stand- 
ards. The person who holds this 
belief, of course, is blind to the 
fact that if management had not 
provided the machines and proc- 
esses for raising productivity 
there would have been no money 
to pay higher wages, and no prod- 
ucts to provide an improved 
standard of living. 

Accompanying this delusion is 
usually the supplementary idea 
that it is the unions who have 
brought about the vast improve- 
ments in working conditions and 
safety in modern plants. The fact 
that these improvements have 
been the outgrowth of better 
technology, and a maturing man- 
agement philosophy is an eye- 
opener to laymen who take the 
trouble to find out for themselves. 


Machine as an Enemy 


When we come to the fields of 
science and technology we find 
some delusions that are particu- 
larly dangerous. New theories, 
new machines and new processes 
are objects of dark suspicio.: to 
many segments of labor and the 
general public. Some of the sus- 
picion is purely mystical, a part 
of the ignorant man’s suspicion of 
the unknown. But in the field of 


industrial technology, much of 
the distrust is a residue of the 
Industrial Revolution. The delu- 


sion, here, is that the machine is 
the enemy of the working man. 
This idea is so firmly rooted that 
even a small amount of techno- 
logical unemployment is enough 
to rouse deep resentment and un- 
easiness. It will take a long and 
costly educational program to 
convince labor that the machine is 
the giver of more and better 
products for a better, more leis- 
urely life. 

Even when the role of new 
technology is understood in en- 
gineering terms ,a number of peo- 
ple—including perhaps a majority 
of union people — believe that 
management uses new machines 
and processes to exploit the 
worker. The role of automation, 
for example, as a creator of jobs 
and an upgrader of earning power 
is little understood. 

Tying in here again is the idea 
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that the proceeds from increased 
productivity, gained through im- 
proved technology, should go to 
the workers. It is rarely under- 
stood that the gain from produc- 
tivity increases should not go to 
wages alone, but should be di- 
vided among wages, prices and 
profits, so that workers, consum- 
ers and investors will get their 
fair share. 


When problems arise between 
labor and management, they 
should be worked out in the true 
spirit of free collective bargain- 
ing. On the one hand should be 
labor leaders elected by secret 
ballot of union members at regu- 
lar elections. On the other hand 
should be management represen- 
tatives working without the con- 
stant threat of government take- 
over such as we have had in the 
two previous Democratic Admin- 
istrations. A strike should be re- 
sorted to only when the entire 
working force has voted for it, 
under a_ properly’ supervised 
secret ballot. The achievement of 
this balance in collective bargain- 
ing, incidentally, would go a long 
way toward controlling inflation. 


The workmen of this country 
are solid, sound, clear thinking 
men and women, and under the 
proper conditions and safeguards 
will vote for their best interests, 
and the best interests of the coun- 
try. 

“Something -for-Nothing”’ 

The last set of delusions I want 
to cover lies in the field of gov- 
ernment. The first is the concept 
of “something-for-nothing” which 
many people have hooked to gov- 
ernment spending. The delusion 
“if it comes from the government 
it’s free” is a constant threat to 
the solvency of the nation. 


The second is the concept of 
paternalism. “‘Uncle’’ Sam should 
be “Papa” Sam to these people 
who would shift all responsibility 
from the community to the state, 
and from the state to the Federal 
Government. Our strength is 
based on a concept of government 
which gives to each man, each 
family, each community, each 
county, each state and to the Fed- 
eral Government a set of respon- 
sibilities and a set of privileges. 
These responsibilities must be 
carried out, these privileges must 
be protected if we are to remain 
strong and free. 


Great American Destiny 


The third—and perhaps the 
most dangerous delusion of all— 
is the concept of “The Great 
American Destiny.” This doc- 
trine, which holds that we cannot 
fail because we are Americans, 
has brought us to the edge of dis- 
aster more than once, and has 
caused us to lag in our current 
scientific race with Russia. We 
must remember that we are a 
great nation because, basically, 
we have always known that we 
get only what we work for— 
nothing more—and we have been 
willing to work harder than the 
competition. 


More Than Hard Work 


Rut today, in the face of a re- 
cession and a step-up in the in- 
tensity of the cold war, we must 
remember that we are up against 
the stiffest competition we have 
ever faced, and hard work alone 
may not be enough. We are go- 
ing to need the maximum in wis- 
dom and clear thinking to achieve 
the maximum in efficiency. This 
means that we are going to have 
to fight against the delusions that 
confuse and blind us, that turn us 
against each other. 


There is nothing new about this. 
It is a continuing fight-—one that 
must be won over and over again. 
George Washington once said, 
commenting on his experiences in 
the Presidency: 


“IT am sure the mass of Citizens 
in these United States mean well, 
and I firmly believe they will al- 
ways act well whenever they can 
obtain a right understanding ‘of 
matters. But in some parts of the 





*- Thursday, May 8, 1936 


Union it is not easy to accompli 

this—especially when the inven, 
tors of pernicious 
finitely more industry in dissemj 
nating the poison, than the we 
disposed part of the community 

furnish an antidote. ot 


That puts it squarely up to yg 
We can’t furnish all the antido 
needed, but we can do our par} 
In our daily work, in our conver 
sations with our friends, in thy 
talks we make, the papers we 
write, the conferences we attend! 
we can speak up for good busgj 
ness, good government and Lood 
labor relations. I know it is 
worth doing—and it may 
3 be the most important job 9 
all. 


Buttenwieser Dir. of 
Tishman Realty Co, 


Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, 
limited partner in Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., investment bankers, has bee 
elected a Director of Tishma 

Realty & Con 
¥ struction Co 
Ine. 

Mr. Butter 
wieser, wh 
has been wit 
Kuhn, Loe 
‘since 1918, 
a member o 
the Adviso 
Committee 4d 
the Titl 
Guarantee 
Trust Com 
pany of Ne 
York. He als 
is a Directo 
of the Benru 
Watch Company, the United Ar 
tists Theatre Circuit, Inc., 
Venus Pen & Pencil Corporation: 
the Health Insurance Plan 0 
Greater New York, the Philhar 
monic Symphony Society of Ne 
York and of the Foreign Polic 
Association. 


He is Chairman of the Board 0 
Trustees of Lenox Hill Hospital, 
former President and now Truste 
of the Federation of Jewish Phigj.. 
lanthropies of New York, and 
member of the administrative an 
executive committees of th 
American Jewish Committee. H 
is also Chairman of the New Yor 
State Chamber of Commerce 
committee on taxation. 

Mr. Buttenwieser’s service wit 
Kuhn, Loeb was interrupted du 
ing World War II, when he serve 
as a Lieutenant Commander 1 
the United States Navy, and fro! 
mid-1949 until the end of 195 
when he was United States Assist 
ant High Commissioner for Ger 
many. Mr. Buttenwieser is nov 
a Commander in the United Stat 
Naval Reserve (retired). 


Blair Opens Branch 
In New Haven 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Blair ¢ 
Co. Incorporated, members of th 
New York Stock Exchange am 
other leading security exchange 
announced the opening of an of 
fice at 70 College Street, which 
was formerly operated by the in 
vestment firm of George C. Lan 
& Co., Inc. 

Arthur O. Samuelson, residen 
manager; Robert O. Samuelso! 
L. G. Pease; Jotun J. Dolan ang 
J. E. Dickerman, who former! 
conducted the business of Geors 
C. Lane & Co., Inc., have joine 
the Blair organization. 


Cosby & Co. Formed 
(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CLEARWATER, Fla.—Cosby ° 
Co. has been formed with offices 
at 1985 Drew Street to engage ! 
a securities business. Officers 2° 
Pryor E. Cosby, President; M. S 
Cosby, Secretary and Treasurer, 
and Furman J. Baker, Jr., Vice 
President. 





Benj. J. Buttenwieser 
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American Investments 


And the Common Market 


By JAMES A. MOFFETT* 
President, Corn Preducts International 


Mr. Moffett deals with unparalleled opportunity ahead for both 
Europeans and Americans in the European Common Market, 
and the problems apt to confront U. S. exporters, prospective 
participants and corporations already represented in the area. 
Agrees that direct trade at first will be reduced but, under the 
stimulation of competition and accelerated development of 
other areas, that in due time it will be increased. Calls for “an 
intensification of American participation in this great new 
development.” 


For anyone to express himself 
on the broad and exciting subject 
of the Common Market involves 
since, at this 


considerable risk, 
stage of de- 
velopment, 


speculate on 
the speed of 
attainment, as 
well as the 


be overcome. 


ably. be diffi- 
eult to find 
even two peo- 
ple who could 
agree ona 
forecast of 
when this de- 
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will be tully effective and through 
what trials it will pass. 

Let me state an American view- 
point of the Common Market, in 
order te present a basis for deci- 
sions us to future actions to be 
taken by American corporations. 
Following the American ideal and 
achievement of economic concen- 
tration of effort, the Common 
Market will deveiop low-cost 
productivity. Of greater impor- 
tance, this will produce a rising 
standard of living, resulting in 
an ever increasing platform of lo- 
eal consumption. As this occurs, 
it will set in motion a spiral of 
increasing productivity, reduction 
of costs, and an improved com- 
petitive position for export to the 
balance of the free world. 

Paradoxically the greatest asset 
of the Common Market avea is the 
deficiency of raw materials, which 
under-developed areas of the 
world can supply. Thus, we can 
readily see that not only will the 
Common Market area gain in 
productivity, but, by so doing, 
will have available a large and 
increasing foreign trade, based not 
upon subsidized customers, but 
upon the sound economic footing 
of the exchange of gooas. 


Effect Upon U. S. Trade 

At this point, let us take a brief 
look at the possible effect on the 
trade of the United States with 
Europe. Recent figures show that 
approximately 32% of exports to 
Common Market countries con- 
sists of manufactured items, vir- 
tuaily all of which can be pro- 
duced within the Common 
Market. Further, since the United 
States draws a much lower rela- 
tive increment of raw material 
supply from the balance of the 
world, it is reasonably safe to con- 
clude that a higher percentage of 
American trade in manufactured 
goods with other areas will face 
increased competition with the 
Common Market. We do not think 
it illogical to draw the conclusion 
that the Common Market should 
tend at the outset to reduce not 
only direct trade with the United 
States, but also with many other 
countries. Offhand, this sounds 
like a pessimistic outlook for 
American foreign commerce, but, 
when we consider that demand is 
virtually unlimited, we can draw 


a further conclusion that under 
the stimulation of competition, 
i eeeinennEia 


*An address by Mr. Moffett before 
Belgian Chamber of Commerce, New York 
City, April 15, 1958. 


together with the accelerated de- 
velopment of other areas, trade, 
as a whole, will be increased. The 
United States should benefit fur- 
ther by a reduced requirement of 
supplying customers with the 
wherewithal for purchases. Eco- 
nomic history has always proved 
tiat what is good for any segment 
of the world’s economy proves to 
be beneficial to the whole. 


Considers Specific Problems 

iNOw tO turn rou: generalities, 
let us consider the specific prob- 
lems which the Comimon Market 
will Benerate for American busi- 
nesses exporting to the area. In 
considering this we do not have 
to indulge in guess work, as the 
same forces were at play in the 
period after both world wars, 
when there were dramatic surges 
in European production. The re- 
covery from these two long pe- 
riods of destruction and non-pro- 
ductive effort proved, in spite of 
the Balkanization of effort, that 
the people of the Common Market 
aurea were, if not the most, at 
least equal to the most productive 
people in the world. 

At the conclusion of the recon- 
struction from World War I, the 
United States, through a false ex- 
pansion of its industrial vchicle, 
due to the emergency, was as- 
sisted into the great depression 
by the recovery of continental 
preduction. Since World War II 
the United States has maintained 
a large part of its export to the 


area throigh governmental de- 
vices, such as Marshall Aid and 
NATO. 


As a result of the Common Mar- 
ket development, American busi- 
ness must re-appraise its situation 
with respect to the future. Re- 
gardless of governmental activi- 
ties, the increase of indigenous 
production will ultimately elimi- 
nate the requirement for manu- 
factured goods from the United 
States: in fact, we may even be 
witnessing some of the early signs 
of a reversed trend in certain 
areas of the economy. Last week 
a rather dramatic evidence of this 
fact was the acceptance of the 
{foreign automobile show by the 
people here. This item of import 
trade involves only 2% of U. S. 
production, but, at this moment, 
is equal to 11% of the burdensome 
inventories. Now, when one con- 
siders that this import is gene- 
rated economically by a European 
automobile indusiry, living in an 
economy of bicycles, one can 
readily recognize that the area is 
on the move. 

A good American saying is — 
“If you can’t lick them, join 
them.” This is not entirely appli- 
cable, as we have joined them over 
the many years since the first 
war. What is required, in our 
self-interest, is an intensification 
of American participation in this 
great new development. 


Establishing a Business 


The concept of the Common 
Market and the schedule of at- 
tainment are very interesting. It 


proposes to lead off with the elim- 
ination of trade barriers. From 
the standpoint of established busi- 
ness, this creates a variety of 
problems, but, from the standpoint 
of establishing a business, it pro- 


duces tremendous difficulties, due 
to the disparity of the political 
concepts of the various countries. 
Let us take, for example, the ques- 
tion of tax: shall we assume that 
the development of the Common 
Market will bring about equaliza- 
tion of tax through the area? Be- 
cause, if so, the choice of location 
for an Aimerican concern is ren- 
dered far easier. As you can easily 
see, this factor presents a most 
difficult problem and_= suggests 
that political integration should 
be stepped up because of the tre- 
mendous effect of taxation on in- 
dustry. Of course an American 
corporation, due to the fantasy of 
U. S. tax law, is, in general, not 
subject to local taxation, insofar 
as dividends are concerned. This 
probably is the only good thing 
that one could ever say for the 
taxation of foreign earnings. 
Fortunately, transportation 
throughout the Common Market 
area is very low cost and, thus, 
does not create a problem as great 
as when dealing with factory lo- 
cation in this country. 


Another problem that must be 
met is that of the variance in 
the laws between countries. As an 
example, for a food company, the 
wide descrepancy in food law 
standards that exist. Unless this 
factor is reduced to a common 
denominator, it will impose diffi- 
culties, and so retard develop- 
ment. 


The Common Market will create 
a heavy burden for the area 
through the necessity of accom- 
plishing.a great deal of re- 
arrangement of capital assets. This 
would. indicate that any American 
corporation, contemplating entry 
to the area, had best act with ur- 
gency, in order to take advantage 
of construction costs before the 
full thrust of development has 
taken its effect. 

In looking down this avenue of 
the future, we can see an accele- 
ration of the transfer of owner- 
ship and management from the 
family-type business of the past 
to the corporate and professional 
management with which we in 
this country are so familiar. This 
is an opportunity which gives an 
American corporation, entering 
the field, a tremendous advan- 
tage. 


Having dealt with some of the 
problems which contront Ameri- 
can exporters and _ prospective 
participants in the Common Mar- 
ket area. let’s turn for a moment 
to the problems generated for cor- 
porations already represented in 
the area. 


Existing Firms’ Plans 


In addition to the problems 
generated by politics, there is the 
question of re-alignment of pro- 
duction for the future. 


In our group we have formed a 
standing committee within the 
area, for the purpose of studying 
and forecasting, not only the pos- 
sible effects, but also the proposed 
solutions. In general, at this early 
stage, we are thinking in terms of 
controlling expenditures for cap- 
ital assets, in such a fashion that 
we will not forego present actual- 
ities, while, at the same time, 
placing ourselves in a position to 
take advantage of future oppor- 
tunities. 

Considerable thought and study 
is being given to the history of 
the development of productivity 
over the years in the United 
States and, by the lessons of the 
past, we hope to avoid mistakes 
as the Common Market takes on 
the aspects of the American free 
market. Our thinking runs more 
in terms of concentration, coun- 
try by country, in phases of pro- 
ductivity, thus paving the way to 
take advantage of reduced costs 
in the several units through spe- 
cialization. 

To enumerate further possibil- 
ities: 

The centralization of figure pro- 
duction, which will make possible 
the utilization of electronic meth- 
ods, 


Finally, we are stepping up the 
interchange of information be- 
tween various units, in order to 
pave the way for the ultimate 
necessity of dealing in one mar- 
ket. 


By this bold stroke of the Com- 
mon Market, we will, without 
question, witness the opening of a 
flood gate of prosperity through 
industrial development, and an 
opportunity, unparalleled in the 
history of the world, to profit by 
applying the techniques and 
know-how which we, in this coun- 
try, have been fortunate enough to 
develop, with the great assistance 
of 48 state-borders without tariff 
or restriction. 


A Design for Utopia 


Probably most important of all, 
is the effect which the Common 
Market will have on the peace of 
the world. Up to now, peace has 
depended more on the balance of 
power than on the sound footing 
of individual welfare. The dispro- 
portionate individual wealth of 
the people of the United States 
has presented a continual oppor- 
tunity for communism and other 
ideologies to point at this fact and 
take advantage of the people in 
other areas who have less. With 
Europe generating, at an ever 
quicker pace, an economy parallel 
to the United States, we will have 
two great areas of economie well- 
being. From this will result bene- 
fit for the backward areas. Event- 
ually the totalitarian communist 
states, not being able to point to 
one wealthy area and many less 
well off, will be forced, through 
public demand on the part of their 
people, to permit a rising stand- 
ard, through peaceful production. 

Although this sounds like a de- 
sign for Utopia, and cognizant of 
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the fact that a great deal remains 
to be done, it must be certain that 
this is the approach, which, hav- 
ing generated such benefits in this 
hemisphere, is the design from 
which the rest of the world can 
benefit. The Common Market of 
Europe will be the test and prove 
up of what has happened here. 
American business has long ad- 
vocated such a step without call- 
ing it by name. Now Europeans 
have found the name and set 
down the method. It is the duty 
of American management to its 
owners to join in this great op- 
portunity. 


Tucker Anthony Day 
Elmer Bright to Merge 


BOSTON, Mass. — The invest- 
ment firms of Tucker, Anthony & 
R. L. Day and Elmer H. Bright 
& Co. have announced their in- 
tention to combine under the 
name ef Tucker, Anthony & R. L. 
Day. The move is expected to 
teke place late in May with Bos- 
ton headauarters of the expanded 
firm at 74 State Street. 

In addition to offices in Boston 
and New York, Tucker, Anthony 
& R. L. Day will continue its of~ 
fices in Rochester, N. Y.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Manchester and Nashua, 
N. H.; and Springfield and New 
Bedford, Mass. In addition, the 
present offices of Elmer H. Bright 
& Co. in Haverhill, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I., will be retained 
under the new name. 

Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 
have been in business since 1892 
and Elmer H. Bright & Co. was 
established in Boston in 1904, 
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This is not an offering of these shares Jor sale, 01 
anol such shares, 


The offering 


an offer to bre, or a solicitation of an offer to bug 
is made only by the prospectus, 


696,260 Shares 


Long Island Lighting Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 Per Share 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these shares at $22.28 

per share have been issued by the Company to holders of its Common Stock of 

record April 29, 1958, which rights expire May 15, 1958, as more tully set forth igs 
the prospectus, 





The several Underwriters have agreed, s 


ubject to certain conditions, to egpe 


any unsubscribed shares and, during and after the subscription period, may offep. 
shares of Common Stock as set forth in the prospectus, 





Copies of the prospectus 


writers only in 
dealers sand in which the 


in securilte 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


may be obtained al undeve 
slates in which such underwriters are qualified to act @ 


The First Boston Corporation 


rom any of the seve 


prospectus may legally be distributedy 


W. C. Langley & Caj 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Cad 
Hemphill, Noyes & Cag 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


A. C. Allyn and Company 

Carl M. Lesh, Whiedon & Co. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 

R. W. Pressprich & Co. 

Shields & Company 
H. Hentz & Co. 


May 2, 1958. 








Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smit 


White, Weld & Cog 

W. E. Hutton & Cog 

Laurence M. Marks & Coq 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtiq 

Salomon Bros. & Uutzleg 

G. H. Walker & Cag 
Rand & Co, 
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Fi rae Indu i « 1 Enterprise cA 


in Latin American Countries 


By CHARLES W. B. WARDELL, JR.* 
President, The Deltie Corporation, New York City 


What is involved in capital financing below the Rio Grande, 
with special reference to Brazil, is spelled out by Mr. Wardell 
in describing his firm’s participation in underwriting and 


marketing Brazilian securities. 


Deltec’s head believes public 


distribution of worthy securities is the preferable answer to 
capital shortage plight in Latin America. 


The quéstion of the financing 
of industrial enterprises in Latin 
America involves ultimately the 
financial support available in 
these respective capital markets, 
Other sources of capital are’ es- 
sential to the development. of, the 
Latin American business ¢Oommu- 
nity; particularly. important are 


the direct investments of Ameri- > 


can and European manufacturers, 
but-it is the savings of the local 
investor on which the 
growth of these economies finally 
depends, - 

The intense demands for capi- 
tal in these countries reflect the 
exaggerated rate of growth of 
their respective economic com- 
munities,: communities » that have 








been going through: a-forced draft » 
expansion. of industr at produc- 
tion, public and-private construc- 
tion-with* co “ increases 


and consumption, with a continu- 
ing expansion .of active. markets 
for local products; these factors 
eombined with a steady growth 
in agricultural output, in. the 
service. industries, and greater 
than average population increases, 
have produced perhaps the world’s 
fastest developing economies. 

Since these countries (with 
Argentina a partial exception) 
had no capital markets of a size 
capable. of supporting these new 
developments;. they have been 
forced to Took to foreign sources 
for financial’ nourishment, with 
only very restricted help avail<« 
able at home. Largely for reasons 
inherent in- this very , growth, 
capital from abroad has been lim- 
ited and insufficient to meet basic 
requirements. The causes for this 
are understandable, yet all too 
often. not given proper considera- 
tion in relation to the problem. 
Inevitably in a society changing 
from a raw materials/agricultural 
to a combination industrial/agri- 
cultural economy, growing pain 
stresses are produced. Internal 
inflation is invariably experi- 
enced, the currency tends to de- 
preciate against the world’s more 
stable currencies, a_ spirit of 
nationalism comes sharply into 
evidence, and a political insta- 
bility is often noted while the 
nation adjusts*to new conditions, 
meets new problems, and turns in 
new directions for answers. For- 
eign bankers note this and be- 
come reluctant dragons. for fi- 
nancial adventures at risk under 
these conditions. Friendly gov- 
ernments are somewhat more dis- 
posed to assist with loans on the 
government level, but such fi- 
nancing help can never prove 
adequate to the needs. Hence, 
these peoples must look in the 
last analysis to their own capital 
resources. 


Traditional Capital Sources 


Traditionally there have been 
four sources of those limited 
funds available to which Latin 
American business’ enterprises 
have turned. 

The ‘first source is the family 
groups, usually an alliance of two 
or three rich, influential families 
whose activities include banking, 
industry, land development, and 
commerce. These family groups 
in the past have been able to fi- 
nance their capital expansion 
programs from their own re- 


*An address by Mr. Wardell before 
‘the International Management Confer- 
ence, 4 


sources and the assistance they 
command from governmental and 
other special connections. Al- 
thoug: tris is probably still the 
most important source of devel- 
cp..ent capital, it has become 
woetully inadequate, not only for 
the financing of the large capital 
goods projects in progress and in 

ect; but also for the expan- 
sion of established companies to 
meet competition and market de- 
mands, ‘ 


A second means of providing 
development capital has been the 
veinvestment of earnings. This is 
‘low and limited by the tradition 
of large cash dividend payments 
to the shareholders. A later and 
further deterrent has been the in- 
ereasimg tax ratesewhich have be- 
come i rtant- considerations, © 

A third source of funds has 
been forced’ loans by “trreans” of 
local: governmental development 
agencies. These ‘“‘Fomentos” or 
‘quivalents, such as in Brazil’s 
¢ase the Bank of Economic De- 
velopment, have been loaning in- 
creasingly large sums to private 
¢nterprise; their futures. are at 
the mercy of the respective ad- 
ministrations and their capital 
resources have definite limita- 
tions. At best, this support will 
be insignificant in terms of the 
aeeds of private enterprise in 
che respective countries. 

The fourth source of capital and 
che particular area of Deltec’s 
iclivity is the investment banker 
in the public capital market. 

In dealing with investment bank- 
ing in Latin America I want to 
discuss Brazil, both because we 
snow that country best and. have 
seen most active there, and be- 
sause it has the characteristics 
encountered in the other impor- 
tant countries leaving Venezuela 
iside. It is also possibly the most 
mportant with the highest rate of 
industrialization, and hence the 
tlassic financial difficulties. 


Investment Banking in Brazil 


The investment banking busi- 
ness in Brazil has developed since 
‘he war into a recognized adjunct 
of the business community. It has 
been largely a pioneering effort 
to educate the potential Brazilian 
security buyer: in’ the most ele- 
mental sense to understand and 
accept the purchase of shares of 
a company as a relatively safe and 
potentially profitable venture. 

Too long, savings have been 
channeled to real estate invest- 
ments, many of an illiquid and 
unproductive nature. Also, indi- 
rect investments in shares of com- 
panies were equated many times 
in the public mind with losses, 
owing on the one hand to the fail- 
ure of many corporations to keep 
profits and dividends adequate to 
counteract the ravages of infla- 
tion, and on the other to the lack 
of marketability or liquidity of the 
investment once made. Unfortu- 
nately there has also been a his- 
tory of fly-by-night schemes lead- 
ing to the enrichment of promot- 
ers and losses to investors, and 
unhappily this is not unheard of 
today. Finally the few sophisti- 
cated investors were reluctant to 
buy shares in publicly-owned com- 
panies because of the fact that 
regular and accurate information 
about the companies’ operations 
was usually hidden from public 
view, sometimes to the advantage 
of the management and directors. 

To overcome these difficulties 


is a formidable task. The first 
necessity has been the education 
aspect, which has involved care- 
ful explanation of securities, their 
differences, voting rights, divi- 
dends, earnings, options, regular 
income; in fact, everything that is 
commonly taken for granted in 
Wall Street. Once a particular in- 
vestment is understood through 
the efforts of individual salesmen, 
publicity in the press, together 
with group meetings with mem- 
bers of the firm, endorsements by 
officials and leading citizens, many 
times it has been found that ap- 
peals to national pride are not 
amiss to promote the sale of a 
particular security: for example, 
that Brazil may have an automo- 
bile industry; and at times to more 
selfish interest: that the investor 
might have more electric power 
and hence the use of a new house- 
hold appliance. Parenthetically 
this matter of enlightened self- 
interest is being demofstrated to- 
day by certain Brazilian compa- 
nies, some of them publicly owned, 
that are participating in the capi- 
talization of a new and badly 
needed steel plant. 


The other side of this coin in 
the development of an effective 
capital market is obviously the 
protection and safeguarding of the 
public investors’ interest, once a 
company’s shares have gone to 
market and public ownership is 
establishéd in a greater or lesser 
degree. Only then can a growing 
number of satisfied investors come 
into being and establish a basis 
for an investment banking busi- 
ness anda capital market. I want 
to emphasize that this aspect, so 
well understood in the States and 
invariably accepted by American 
companies, involves conditions un- 
palatable to many Latin American 
businessmen and contrary to years 
of tradition and common practice. 


Conditions Imposed 


Accordingly, it has found that 
in order to underwrite or handle 
a public issue of shares for a 
company: in preet, we must in- 
sist on the following conditions: 


(1) An audit of the company’s 
books by an independent account- 
ing firm which is satisfactory to 
Deltec before entering into any 
firm commitment; 


(2) A survey of the insurance 
coverage of the company; 


(3) A study and inevitably a 
revision in the by-laws of the 
company to establish the terms of 
the security to be created. (Ordi- 
narily, and particularly today, the 
security is common stock ora fully 
participating preferred with the 
following characteristics: 

(a) protection as to voting 
rights; ; 

(b) in the case of a preferred, 
establishment-of a dividend. as.a 
percentage of par value’ to be 
paid if earned; 

(c) equal participation with 
the common once the common 
has received a dividend equal 
to the preferred; 

(d) provision for payment of 
dividends in two or more in- 
stalments a year at places acces- 
sible to the stockholders). 


(4) Underwriting terms and 
dates for payment of the capital 
subscriptions will be agreed upon 
in each ‘case to suit the circum- 
stances of the issue and the mar- 
ket conditions; 


(5) The issue will be registered 
on the stock exchanges of Rio and 
Sao Paulo; 


(6) A prospectus in the nature 
of those required in the United 
States is prepared by Deltec in 
collaboration with the company, 
together with public advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, to be 
available by the date of issue of 
the security; 

(7) Agreement by a majority of 
the stockholders to elect one or 
more directors to represent the 
publicly -owned stock, together 
with at least one member of the 
Fiscal Council, a sort of separate 
finance and auditing committee; 
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(8) The retention of independ- 
ent public accountants to audit 
the company’s books annually and 
perhaps more often; 


(9) To foster good stockholder 
relations, the company must agree 
to: 

(a) provide monthly informa- 
tion about operations to Deltec; 

(b) issue semi-annual reports 
to stockholders; 

(c) transfer shares without 
expense except taxes to share- 
holders; 

(d) arrange the payment of 
dividends in the localities where 
substantial amounts of the issue 
have been placed, and provide 
a schedule of regular dividend 
dates with prior public an- 
nouncements of such payments; 


(10) The expenses arising from 
these specifications are to be borne 
by the company. 

Once these conditions are estab- 
lished in the interset of the public 
stockholders, Deltec arranges and 
conducts trading markets in those 
seerrities Deltec issues and sells 
publicly, along with its usual trad- 
ing activity in the principal secu- 
ritics listed and traded on the stock 
exchanges in Brazil. This provides 
the purchaser an opportunity to 
sell his shares at a fair price for at 
Ieast an extended period after the 
purchase was made. This liquidity 
of course gives the public investor 
greater confidence in his invest- 
ment and enlarges the market for 
the issues distributed. 


Deltec’s Contribution 


Modest progress has been made 
in the past eight years, and I must 
add, Deltec is not alone in the 
securities business in Brazil; but 
it has emphasized this underwrit- 
ing and public sale aspect of the 
business, and handled the lion’s 
share of it as a result. Deltec 
has placed approximately Cr.$3 
billion, the equivalent of US.$50 
million, worth of securities with 
the public. Each year the amount 
has increased, with last year’s 
value in excess of Cr.$300 million, 
the equivalent of US.$3.5 million, 
including the largest single un- 
derwriting and public sale ever 
undertaken in Brazil. This year 
notwithstanding certain’ discon- 
certing aspects of the Brazilian 
economy, Deltec will exceed the 
smannt of capital publicly raised 
last year. 

For the companies who have 
retained Deltec’s services there 
have been, we believe, great ad- 
vantages. In addition to the capi- 
tal contribution sometimes un- 
available from any other source 
at a reasonable cost, or any cost 
for that matter, these firms by 
becoming identified with Brazil- 
ian interests have a kind of in- 
surance policy for equitable treat- 
ment. Incidents have occurred 
where this national identity has 
saved time, money, and govern- 
mental red tape. This can be par- 
ticularly important in the sensi- 
tive areas of judicial proceedings, 
procurement of licenses, taxes, 
customs duties, exchange avail- 
ability, and it can have important 
effects on a company’s relations 
with the local press and the whole 


field of public relations. The 
marketing implications of this 
public ownership for the com- 


pany include a better recognition 
of its products, and hence im- 
proved competitive position. 
Another important factor is the 
advantage public ownership es- 
tablishes for additional capital 
that might be required.at a later 
date. Additional shares of an 
existing issue, or a different class 
of security for a successful com- 
pany, gain quicker public accept- 
ance and are easier to distribute 
than the first issue taken to 
market. 
It is also worth noting that 
loans in foreign currencies are 
sometimes conditioned on the 
raising of local counterpart funds, 
which is only feasible at times by 
some form of public sale of shares. 
May I say finally from our ex- 
perience, from the economic con- 


ditions encountered in the Latj, 
American” coutitries, and fro the 
evident advantages’ that have ..° 
crued to the companies With 
which we have been associated 
in raising public capital, we pe_ 
lieve public distribution of thy 
securities is the logical and »,~ 
propriate answer to the short 
of capital presently existing 
these markets. 


Offers Virginian Ry. 
4% Bonds at Par 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. anq 
associates on May 2 offered $j2- 
000,000 of Virginian Ry. Co. firs; 
lienand refunding mortgage bonds 
series F, 4%, due May. 1, 1983. at 
100% and accrued interest. Award 
of the bonds was won by the 
group at competitive sale on Mav 
1 on a bid of 99.277%. 4 

Ne. proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds will be used by the 
Virginian Ry. Co. for the paymeiit 
of a short-term bank loan due 
June 11, 1958, and. to replenish 
the company’s treasury ‘in order 
to provide funds, which together 
with other treasury funds, wil! be 
used for capital expenditures, to 
increase working capital and for 
other corporate purposes. 

The series F bonds will be 
redeemable at optional redemp- 
tion prices ranging from 104°. to 
par, and for the sinking fund at 
100%, plus accrued interest in 
each case. 

The Virginian Ry. Co., operates 
a total of 1,089.36 miles of track 
located in the states of Virginia 
and West Virginia. The principal 
business of the company is the 
transportation of bituminous coal 
produced in the coal fields of 
southern West Virginia. Bitu- 
minous coal tonnage originating 
along the lines of the company 
average during the past 10 
years about 90% of total bitu- 
minous coal handled by the rail- 
way. 


Bank of Calif. Woman 
Gets Nat'l Appointment 


One of the highest honors of 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing was bestowed on Mrs. Theresa 
Elliott, Supervisor, Customer Re- 
lations Department, The Bank of 
California, San Francisco, with 
announcement of her appointment 
as Chairman of the National Wo- 
men’s Committee for a one-year 
term. A.I.B. membership now 
numbers 131,000. 

Her duties will involve coordi- 
nating the activities of the Wo- 
men’s Committees throughout the 
nation and disseminating current 
information to the national mem- 
bers in the country’s 12 districts. 
Emphasis is centered on A.I.B.3 
educational program, making 
available courses with which 
women may prepare for better 
positions. 

Prior to. her present appoint- 
ment, Mrs. Elliott had gerved as 
National Committee Member for 
District 8 (Northern California, 
Nevada and-.Utah) and as Chalr- 
man for the San Francisco Chap- 
ter of the Women’s Committee. 
She has been a member of A.1.B. 
since 1951, 

This is the second time that 4 
Bank of California woman has 
received national distinction ™ 
the American. Institute of Bank- 
ing. Miss Elizabeth Lory of the 
Bank's Portland Office was a)- 
pointed Women’s National Chair- 
man in 1956, 


ap- 
age 


in 


With Straus, Blosser 


(Special to Tur Financia, CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Il.—Costantine Past 
is now with Straus, Blosser & Mc- 
Dowell, 39 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


Reader Would Limit Credit to 


Savings to Avert Cyclical Instability 


Mr. Shamer’s commentary on Chronicle editorial “As We 
See It,” is to advance Prof. Ludwig von Mises’ explanation 
of the business cycle which, in a word, would limit credit to 
savings and not allow fractional reserves. Writer advocates 
government get completely out of the banking business and 
restrict itself to coining of money, or issuing of gold certifi- 
cates; that notes issued by banks be exclusively their own 
liability; and currency not be elastic. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


In the March 20, 1958, edition 
(No. 5726) of the “Chronicle,” you 
say in a very sound editorial [As 
We See It], “The cost of essential 
adjustments made in response to 
such conditions was admittedly 
high, and, if a better way could be 
found for inducing them, or if 
someone could devise a workable 
system for preventing the rise of 
conditions which made them nec- 
essary, so much the better, but 
meanwhile the adjustment could 
not be neglected if depressions 
were to be brought to an end and 
real progress resumed.” 


Blames Bank Credit Expansion 


My’ comment concerns the bold 
face words. I wonder why you 
are not willing to accept the ex- 
planation of the business cycle so 
cogently presented by Prof. Lud- 
wig von Mises in his ‘Theory of 
Money and Credit” -and~ his 
“Human Action,” to the effect that 
all booms are due to the expan- 
sion of money and credit, and the 
depressions are the consequences 
of the maladjustments and over- 
consumption of the boom period. 


Where there is no expansion of 
money and credit [newly created 
purchasing power based on in- 
struments of debt] the only loans 
possible are those resulting from 
somebody's savings. When a per- 
son saves he refrains from spend- 
ing, and an equal -value in goods 
is not consumed. When the sav- 
ings are invested, the entrepre- 
neur gets command of an equal 
value in goods, but there is no 
additional demand for goods. 
While the goods-put to productive 
use by the entrepreneur’ will 
probably be different from those 
saved by the investor, there is no 
general increase in prices (or 
wages), but only an adjustment 
between prices of different com- 
modities—an adjustment that 
would never be great, and prob- 
ably there would be no adjust- 
ment at all, if the saving is not 
abnormal. 

These remarks point to the solu- 
tion. If credit be limited to sav- 
ings, no boom is possible—only a 
steady rise in the standard of liv- 
ing as savings, capital investment 
and efficiency increase. Wages 
would increase as marginal pro- 
ductivity increased, and prices 
would also tend to fall, providing 
that the savings increased faster 
than the population. Under these 
conditions the entrepreneur would 
have one less factor to consider in 
his planning for the future—that 
is, there would be no inflation to 
complicate his estimates. 

This leads to the cause of our 
current misery. Banking has al- 
ways been a government [Federal 
and State] controlled institution 
from the beginnings of our Re- 
public. The government author- 
ized the banks to issue notes and 
create deposits on the basis of in- 
struments of credit, and thus to 
expand the currency. It is easy 
to see why this was popular. Peo- 
ple would never have trusted such 
banks, however, if it had not been 
for the government charters and 
the banking laws and regulations 
which were supposed to,-make 
these. banks safe, So, repeatedly, 
we expanded the media of ex- 
change [inflated] got into trouble, 
and experienced the crisis. For 





no government can do the impos- 
sible; that is, apply more goods to 
investment and consumption than 
actually exists. Goods and labor 
are limited in quantity, and all 
that can be done is to alter their 
employment—malinvest. 


Abjures Credit-Elastic Currency 


One of the most conspicuous 
fallacies very generally accepted 
in this country is that‘a goed cur- 
rency must be an elastie currency. 
Elasticity has always been the 
source of our crisis/:In 1907 when 
so much complaint was lodged 
against our inelastic national bank 
notes, a great expansion had taken 
place in demand deposits created 
out of banking credit operations in 
excess of savings. The true source 
of the 1907 banking crisis was 
overlooked or concealed. 


The present state of expansion 
in our currency cannot be reduced 
without disastrous consequences. 
But we can resolve not to expand 
any further. Even during the re- 
cent “tight money” period, our 
bank deposits continued to in- 
crease—but at a slower rate. As 
you have pointed out a depression 
and readjustment must certainly 
occur, and is unavoidable, if we 
are to return to a sound basis for 
future operations. Our Federal 
Reserve Board could accomplish 
this under its present powers, but 
its members appear to be com- 
mitted to a belief in a managed 
currency as a sound policy, or are 
too pliant under political pressure. 
The Federal Reserve Board is a 
government institution, and banks 
of the reserve system are closely 
controlled, even if they are pri- 
vately owned. The only _ safe 
scheme is for the government to 
get out of the banking business 
altogether, and restrict itself to 
the coining of money, or issuing 
gold certificates. The notes issued 
by banks would be exclusively 
their own liabilities. Under free 
banking any excesses of the banks 
would soon be curbed by the lack 
of public confidence. With such a 
large volume of Federal Reserve 
notes outstanding this would re- 
quire that proper provision be 
made for their worth as good cur- 
rency, but no new bank currency 
should have government backing, 

As with practically all economic 
problems (and political, too), the 
solution lies in personal freedom, 
with the government restricted to 
the role of punishing the abusers 
of liberty. 

GEORGE P. SHAMER 


1 Josepha Avenue 
Parkmerced, San Francisco, Calif. 


Edward Herlihy Is Now 
With Chace, Whiteside 


(Special-to Tur FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass.—Edward Her- 
lihy has become associated with 
Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, Inc., 
94 Federal Street, members of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. Mr. Her- 
lihy has recently been’ with 
Draper, Sears & Co. In the past 
he conducted his own investment 
business in Boston. 


Joins Nelson Burbank 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Hubert’ C 
Mathews is with Nelson S. Bur- 
bank Company, 80 Federal Street 





Albert Harris Honored 
By Chicago Bankers 


Albert W. Harris, 90, former 
Chairman, President and Director 
of Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
was honored April 29 at a dinner 
in the Crystal ballroom of the 
Sheraton-Blackstone hotel by 475 
Chicago bankers. Mr. Harris, long 
known as “the dean of Chicago 
bankers,” was presented with a 
special resolution at the annual 
meeting of the Chicago district, 
Illinois Bankers Association. 

Presiding at the dinner was 
R. O. Byerrum, Chairman of the 
of the Board and President, Uni- 
versity National Bank, and Presi- 
dent. of Chicago district, Illinois 
Bankers’ Association. J. .Ross 
Humphreys,. President, Central 
National Bank, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the district made the 
presentation. 


The resolution presented: to Mr. 
Harris said: “To Albert Wads- 
worth Harris, whose entire career 
has been devoted to the financial 
institution founded by his father, 
the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, which he served as Presi- 
dent and Chairman for 27 years, 
and whose long and continuing 
service to his city and nation has 
earned for him the honored title 
of ‘Dean of Chicago Bankers’, 
Chicago District. of the Illinois 
Bankers Association is pleased tu 
offer this expression of recogni- 
tion and honor for his many 
actions of. banking leadership dur- 
ing critical periods of war and 
depression, for his wise counsel in 
the establishment of adequate 
banking systems and legislation, 
for his contribution to the fiscal 
soundness of the community, for 
his deep and understanding in- 
terest in the city’s youth, and for 
his example of integrity, leader- 
ship and respect in the banking 
profession.” 


V. Lee Norwood Co. 
Forming NYSE Firm 


V. Lee Norwood & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will be formed as of 
May 15. Partners are V. Lee Nor- 
wood, who will acquire an Ex- 
change membership, and Edwin S&S. 
Mullett, general partners, and 
George E. Paulsen, Clarence P. 
Browne, L. Eugene Duff, and 
Robert F. McElheney, limited 
partners. Mr. Norwood has been 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, in Columbus, Ohio, 
and Mr. Mullett has been with the 
‘irm in Toledo. 


Securities Trading 
Corp. Formed by Abele 


NEW MILFORD, N. J.—Securi- 
ties Trading Corporation has been 
formed with offices at 312 Jordan 
Road to engage in a _ securities 
business. Officers are Edwin A. 
Abele, President; Frances Cop- 
pola, Vice-President, and Albert 
Lentz, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Mr. Abele was formerly manager 
of the wholesale department for 
L. D. Sherman & Co. 


S. K. Markman Opens 


(Special to Tur FInaNcraAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Simeon K. 
Markman is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 111 
North Wabash Avenue. 


M. P. Rogers Opens 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Martin P. 
Rogers is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 90 Bay 
Ridge Avenue. 


With Distributors Group 


Brian McFadden has joined the 
sales development staff of Dis- 
tributers -Group,: -Inc., .63 Wall 
Street. New York City, sponsors 
of. Grouv’ Securities, Inc. 


Commodity Exchange, Inc. Marks 
25th Anniversary 
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At the ceremonies Exchange President. Harold A. Rousselot_ 
(left) and Jerome Lewine, the Exchange's first President and one 
of its founders, hold gavel that opened the meeting. 


A promise to further increase 
trading activity in copper, zinc, 
lead, tin, rubber, hides and burlap 
highlighted commemorative cere- 
monies marking the 25th anni- 
versary of Commodity Exchange, 
Inc. (New York) here, on May 1. 

Speaking before a group of 
members and guests from other 
commodity exchanges, banks and 
security markets, including the 
New York and American Stock 
Exchanges, Harold A. Rousselot, 
the Exchange President, noted 
that activity in copper futures 
had increased over 400% in the 
first quarter of 1958 and that it 


was the “aim of the Exchange to 
accelerate interest for all con- 
tracts now housed in its trading 
area.” 

Commodity Exchange was 
founded in 1933 when the Rubber 
Exchange, New York Hide Ex- 


change, National Metal Exchange 
and National Raw Silk ‘Exchange 
were’ merged into one.' The Ex- 
change became: a ‘legal entity ‘just 
25-. years ago, although ‘ for- 
mal: trading inthe futures de- 
liveries - of these commodities 
actually started in the present 
Exchange’s quarters at 81 Broad 
Street, on July 5, 1933. (Trading 
in burlap futures was inaugurated 
in 1953,) 


Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
serves as a means for. hedging 
operations for the dealer, pro- 
ducer, consumer and provides a 
broader market in commadities 
traded on a single floor. It affords 
greater, more efficient facilities 
for financing of operations, while 
concentrating the buy and. sell 
orders from all sections. of the 


world in one trading area. 





The Comptroller of the State of New York 
will sell at his office at Albany, New York 


May 13, 1958, at 12 o’clock Noon 
(Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 


$40,000,000 
SERIAL BONDS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


maturing as follows: 
$24,000,000. June 1, 1959-1973 
$16,000,000. June 1, 1959-1978 


$24,000,000 MENTAL HEALTH CONSTRUCTION 


BONDS 


maturing $1,600,000 annually June 1, 1959-1973, inclusive 


$16,000,000 HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION BONDS 
maturing $800,000 annually June 1, 1959-1978, inclusive 


Principal and semi-annual interest June 1 and December 1 
payable at the Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City. 


Descriptive circular will be mailed upon application to 
ARTHUR LEVITT, State Comptroller; Albany 1, N. Y. 


Dated: May 6, 1958 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 


CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





The appointment of John T. 
DePalma as Vice-President in the 
metropolitan department of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, was announced May 6 by 
George Champion, President. Mr. 
DePalma will be in charge of the 
bank’s branches in Brooklyn. 


Joining Bank of Manhattan in 
1932, Mr. DePalma was appointed 
a Branch Manager in 1942, ad- 
vanced to Assistant Treasurer in 
1945 and was promoted to Assist- 
ant Vice-President in 1950, con- 
tinuing in that capacity after the 
Chase-Manhattan merger in 1955. 


Named Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents were Francis X. Kosch, 
instalment credit department; 
Edward B. Maybeck, trust depart- 
ment; and Eugene L. Parker, Jr., 
legal department. 


New Assistant Treasurers are 
Oswald S. Banz, Raymond T. Bo- 
gert, William L. Dahl, William M. 
Doran, Jr.; Benjamin W. Hatch, 
Philip E. Schwendeman, Henry M. 
E. Thormann, and Edward W. 
Viasaty. Charles J. Clune was ap- 
pointed an investment officer. 

Louis R. Ince has been ap- 
pointed a Vice-President of Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
the bank announced on May 6. 
Mr. Ince, formerly a Second Vice- 
President, is officer in charge of 
the Custody Department, with 
which he has been principally as- 
sociated since joining the staff of 
Guaranty in 1919. 

Another appointment announced 
was that of Vincent G. Potter as 
a Second Vice-President. He was 
formerly an Assistant Manager in 
the Foreign Department. 


The First National City Bank 
of New York announced on May 6 
that Daniel G. Amend and Samuel 
W. Hamilton have been named 
Assistant Vice-Presidents. They 
were formerly Assistant Cashiers. 

At the same time, the bank an- 
nounced that Paulf F. Bock and 
William A. Dunsmuir have been 
appointed Assistant Cashiers. 

Be us a 

Augustin Snow Hart and Rich- 
ard M. Paget have been elected 
Trustees of the United States Trust 
Company of New York, according 
to a_ statement released’ by 
Benjamin Strong, Chairman of the 
Board. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, New 
York, will open its new main of- 
fice on Avenue of the Americas at 
40th Street on Monday, June 2, 
it was announced on April 30 by 
J. Wilbur Lewis, President. 

Although the bank will operate 


from its temporary quarters on 
4ist Street through Thursday, 


May 29, throughout the month of 
May, Union Dime will be mov- 
ing records into its new space. 
The move will be completed over 
the three-day Memorial Day 
weekend. 


”~ 


August Ihlefeld, President of 
Savings Banks Trust Company, 
New York, announced the ap- 
pointment of John C. Mott as 
Assistant Vice-President. As prin- 
cipal equity investment officer of 
the trust company, Mr. Mott will 
be concerned largely with the 
trust company’s activities as in- 
vestment adviser to the Institu- 
tional Investors Mutual Fund, Inc. 
and with the other common stock 
services of the trust company. His 
appointment was effective May 5. 
1958. 

Mr. Mott was Research Officer of 
the Fiduciary Trust Company, 


with which he became associated 
in 1948. 


Merger of the Central Bank and 
Trust Company, Great Neck, L. L., 
and the Lynbrook National Bank 
& Trust Company, Lynbrook, L. L., 
has been proposed by directors of 
both institutions. The merger is 
subject to approval by stockhold- 
ers. The name of the surviving 
institution would be Central Bank 
and Trust Co. 


By a stock dividend The Water- 
town National Bank, Watertown, 
N. Y., increased its common capi- 
tal stock from $500,000 to $650,000 
effective April 23. (Number of 
shares outstanding—65,000 shares, 
par value $10.) 


The Belmar National Bank, Bel- 
mar, N. J., increased its common 
capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000 by a stock dividend ef- 
fective April 21. (Number of 
shares outstanding—10,000 shares, 
par value $20.) 


Five officers have been pro- 
moted by Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
it was announced by Geoffrey S. 
Smith, President. In addition, 
nine members of the bank’s staff 
have been appointed officers. 

In the Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment E. Morris Bate, Jr., has been 
advanced to Senior Corporate 
Trust Officer and Andrew QO. 
Friedrich to Corporate Trust Of- 
ficer. They were formerly Cor- 
porate Trust Officer and Assistant 
Corporate Trust Officer, respec- 
tively. Geoffrey D. Finley has 
been promoted to Assistant Vice- 
President from Assistant Treas- 
urer in the Banking Department. 


In the Trust Department John 
Louis Moock and Edna M. Thomp- 
son have been advanced to Invest- 
ment Officers from Assistant In- 
vestment Officers. John D. Rum- 
bough was recently transferred 
from the Banking Department to 
the Trust Department and has 
been named Estate Planning Of- 
ficer. 

John K. Shuster, Jr. and James 
Stewart, III, both of the Banking 
Department, have been appointed 
Assistant Treasurers. In the Con- 
sumer Credit Department George 
S. Doren and John R. Rivele have 
been named Assistant Treasurers. 


In the Operations Department 
Herbert Brock is now Assistant 
Secretary and William C. Yest. 


Jr., Assistant Treasurer. 
Ennion B. Gary, Jr. and Jack 
I. Foard of the Trust Department 


have been appointed Assistant 
Trust Officer and Assistant In- 
vestment Officer, respectively. 


Oliver H. Keller, Jr. of the Cor- 
porate Trust Department has been 
named Assistant Secretary. 
Gabriel Scott Brown died April 
13. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Brown was Vice-President and 
Director of the First National 
Bank and Trust Co., Easten. Pa. 


Robert S. Mohler has been 
named Assistant Manager of the 
Beaver Falls Office of Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Frank R. Denton, 
Vice-Chairman of the bank. an- 
nounced. 


Mr. Mohler came to Mellon 
Bank in 1949, under the bank’s 
Management Training Program. 
After completing this program, he 
worked as a credit and loan an- 
lyst in the Principal Office. 


Milton K. Alter retired from 


his position as Assistant Manager 
of Melion Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
New Kensington Office on May 1 
after a banking career covering 
almost 40 years. Moving into the 
job of Assistant Manager of the 
office will be Albert A. Bittcher. 

Mr. Alter went with the Logan 
Trust Company, Pa., in 1918 as 
Assistant Teller. In 1930, he was 
named an Assistant Cashier of 
Logan National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pa. and in 1948, after 
that bank became the New Kens- 
ington Office of Mellon Bank, he 
was named Assistant Manager. 

Mr. Bittcher has been with Mel- 
lon Bank since 1948. Before his 
latest promotion, he had been in 
the bank’s installment loan sec- 
tion. 


Robert G. Mayer has been 
elected Assistant Treasurer of Fi- 
delity Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., John A. Byerly, President, 
announces. 

Mr. Mayer, who has been with 
Fidelity since 1936, is in the bank’s 
commercial loan department. 

President Francis H. Beam of 
National City Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohie, announced that the bank 
plans to start construction soon on 
a new office in North Olmsted to 
replace its present office in that 
suburb. 

The new office will be located 
about a half mile east of the pres- 
ent office. 


Mr. Beam stated that the pres- 
ent North Olmsted Office has been 
outgrown and that the new and 
much larger office will enable 
National City to provide greatly 
improved service for its custom- 
ers. 

The present North Olmsted Of- 
fice was a branch of the Bank eof 
Berea, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
National City purchased in 1951. 


Edward R. Ernst, Superintend- 


ent of the Bank of Montreal, 
Canada, international department. 
has been 
appointed an 


Assistant 
General Man- 
agerofthe 
bank, remain- 
ing in charge 
of the bank’s 
international 
operations. 
Mr. Ernst, 
who joined 
the bank in 
1921, served in 
the bank’s 
agency in New 


York fr om iuward RK. Ernst 
1928 to 1942 
when he returned to the main 


office in Montreal. He was made 
Superintendent of the _ interna- 
tional department in 1952. 


By a stock dividend the Citizens 
National Bank of Waukegan, IIl., 
increased its common capital stock 
from $400,000 to $600,000 effective 
April 21. (Number of shares out- 
standing—30,000 shares, par value 
$20.) 


National Bank of Detroit, De- 
troit, Mich., elected Donald F. Val- 
ley Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, Henry T. Bodman Presi- 
dent and Chief Administrative Of- 
ficer. Lawrence P. Fisher and 
George E. Parker, Jr. were elected 
to the board. Mr. Bodman will 
assume duties formerly performed 
by the late Charles T. Fisher, Jr.., 
President. 


The First National Bank of Jef- 
ferson Parish at Gretna, La., in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000 by the 
sale of new stock effective April 
21. (Number of shares outstand- 
ing—50,000 shares, par value $20.) 


By a stock dividend the com- 
mon capital stock of The National 
Bank of Fort Sam Houston at San 
Antonio, Tex., was increased from 
$300,000 to $600,000 effective April 


. guaranteed 
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24. (Number of shares outstand- 
ing—6,000 shares, par value $100.) 


The Royal Bank of Canada an- 
nounced the appointments of T. 
F. Whitley as Assistant General 
Manager, in charge of British Co- 
lumbia branches, with headquar- 
ters in Vancouver, and Dr. D. B. 
Marsh as Assistant General Man- 
ager (Economic Research) a new- 
ly created post, with headquarters 
in Montreal. 

Mr. Whitley, formerly General 


Senate Group’s Railroad Aid Program 


Senate Transportation Subcommittee announces 8-point pro- 


sHelume 





.. Thursday, May 8, 1958 


Inspector at Toronto, moves into 
a new position which represents 
an expansion in the top adminis. 
tration of the bank’s British Co. 
lumbia affairs. He will assume 
his new: duties on June 1. 

A. F.. McAlpine, Supervisory fo; 
British Columbia and the bank’s 
senior officer in the province since 
1946, is retiring. 

Dr. Marsh was formerly direc. 
tor of economic research at the 
Royal Bank’s head office. 


gram they will recommend to full Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Committee to alleviate plight of railroad transportation industry 


Senator George A. Smathers 
(D., Florida) announced, on be- 
half of the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, that the Subcommittee 
reached general agreement April 
28 on eight specific recommenda- 
tions to be reported favorabiy to 
the full Committee. The recom- 
mendations resulted from the re- 
cently concluded hearings on the 
problems of the Railroads. Sena- 
tor Smathers is Chairman of the 
Subcommittee. The other members 
are Senators Frank J.. Lausche 
(D., Ohio), Ralph W. Yarborough 
(D., Texas), Andrew F. Schoeppel 
(R., Kansas), and William A. 
Purtell (R., Connecticut). 

The recommendations are: 

(1) To establish a pien of guar- 
anteeing loans made by commer- 


cial lending institutions unde: 
strict standards and regulatio%s 
administered by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission; to aid 
temporarily railroad carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, that are unable to obtati: 
needed funds through ordinary 
commercial channels. The e@uar- 
aunteed loans are not to exceed a 
term of 15 years and are to be 
used to finance or refigance 
atquisition and construction of! 
equipment and other. additions or 
betterments; to provide funds for 
operating expenses, working capi- 
ial and interest on existing obli- 
gations. A limit of $700.000,000 is 
placed on t*e total guaranteeing 
authority with a_ limitation of 
$150,000,000 on guaranteed loans 
for operating expenses. No divi- 
dends may be paid by a carrier 
during the term for which any 
loan is outstanding. 
The authority to guarantee loans 
expires Dec. 31, 1960, unless con- 
tinued by the Congress; 

(2) To provide for the estab- 
lishment by common carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act cf a “construction reserve” 
fund, as a means of obtaining tax 
deterrals to stimulate investment 
in equipment and other necessary 
transportation facilities; 

(3) To provide greater flexi- 
bility in the fixing of rates, amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act, Sec- 
tion 15(a), by adding a new sub- 
paragraph 3 to read as follows: 
“In a proceeding involving com- 
petition with another mode of 
transportation, the Commission, 
in Getermining whether a rail rate 
is lower than a reasonable mini- 
mum rate, shall consider the facts 
and circumstances: attending the 
movement of the traffic by rail- 
road and not by such other mode’; 

(4) To make more effective 
those provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act enabling the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to 
remove discrimination against in- 
terstate or foreign commerce found 
to result from intrastate rates; 

(5) To vest the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with authority 
to authorize, in proper cases, the 
discontinuance, curtailment or 
consolidation of unprofitable rail- 
road services and facilities bur- 
dening interstate commerce; 

(6) To limit the scope and ap- 
plication of the agricultural com- 
modities clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act in accordance with 


Ruling No. 107, March 19, 1958, 
Bureau of Motor. Carriers, Intere, 


state Commerce Commission; with: 
the exception of frozen fruits ang 
frozen vegetables and imported 
agricultural commodities, which 
would be made subject to regula~ 
tion: 

(7) To make it clear that all 
commercial transportation of prop- 
erty by motor vehicle in interstate 
or foreign commerce, except pri- 
vate carriage and transportation 
otherwise specifically exempt, is 
subject to regulation, thus incor- 
porating into law, the prohibition 


against buy and sell operations; _ 


and 


(8) To provide for a transporta- 
tion policy study group of three 
qualified transportation experts to 
study important matters of trans< 
portation policy and report there< 
on within 18 months. 

Further, we have recommended 
to the appropriate committees of 
the Senate (a) that the 3% and 
10% Federal excise transportation 
taxes on ireight and passenger 
charges be repealed, (b) that the 
charges for carrying mail be made 
more equitable, and (c) a more 
realistic depreciation allowance 
on railroad plant and equipment 
be established. 


J. J. Mead Joins 
Francis |. du Pont 


James J. Mead Jr., formeriy in- 
vestment officer of the Greenwich 
Savings Bank in New York im 
charge of that institution’s invest- 
ment portfolio for the last nine 
years, has become associated with 
Francis 1. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
in its Institutional Department, it 
was announced. 

Prior to his service with Green- 
wich Savings Bank, Mr. Mead had 
been active in te investment side 
of commercial banking for more 
than 20 years, having served with 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, Continental Bank and 
Trust Company and the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company. 


Ball, Burge Adds 


YTINANCTtAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Frank W. 
Treadway is now affiliated with 
Ball, Burge & Kraus, Union Come 
merce Building, members of the 


(Special to Tin 


New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 
Eastman Dillon Adds 
(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE! 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Fred 
rick C. FitzGibbon has becomsé 
affiliated with Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., 3115 Wil- 
shire Boulevard. Mr, FitzGibbon 
was formerly with Dean Witter 
& Co. 


Joins C. W. Geisel 


(Special to Tae Fananciat CHRONICLE! 


LOS ANGELES, Cal.—G. Robs 
ert Mecke has become associated 
with C. W. Geisel & Co., 618 South 
Spring Street, members of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. He 


was formerly with Pledger & Co. 
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How Are Banks Doing 
Under Easy Money Policies? 


By MORRIS A. SCHAPIRO* 
President, M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., New York City 


Well known banking expert explains why banks, in their 

_attempts to maintain earnings, face their greatest test in many 

years. Believes public would understand the logic of a cut 
on savings interest rate. 


Although the long-term outloek 
r the nation’s banks is favorable, 
he most pressing problem facing 
managements today is the neces- 
sity. of main- 
aining ade- 
nuate earnings 
nder the 
present condi- 
ions of lower 
nterest rates 
and “built-in” 
igh costs. 
Despite the 
progress of 
panks in the 
ield of “elec- 
ronie labor,” 
he great ex- 
mansion of 
banking serv- 
ices during the 
postwar years inevitably resulted 
higher unit costs of operation. 
hus, even the large low-cost op- 
prators in New York City, have 
experienced an increase in the 
ritical yields on loans and invest- 
ents required to break even, from 
).93% for 1951 to 1.48% in 1957. 
Declining interest rates are nar- 
rowing the profit margins of com- 
mercial banks. In many banks, of 
ourse, this is offset by a rising 
otal of loans and investments. 
evertheless, under easier money, 
bank earning power will be ad- 





Morris A. Schapiro 





*From a talk by Mr. Schapiro before 
Providence Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, Providence, R. L., 
April 23, 1958. 


versely affectéd by inflexible costs. 
Bank managements, in their effort 
to maintain earnings, face their 
greatest test.in many years. 

Payment of.interest on demand 
deposits is,of course, prohibited 
by the Banking Act of 1933, but 
the Federal Reserve Board has the 
power to regulate the maximum 
rate of interest that may be paid 
on time deposits, including sav- 
ings. This was done to protect 
member banks from destructive 
competition. 


Such authority carries with it 
a continuing responsibility. In De- 
cember, 1956, the Board raised the 
ceiling on the savings rate from 
242% to 3%. To be realisitic, the 
Board’s monetary policies should 
apply to interest rates paid as well 
as to interest rates earned. Other- 
wise, it will, in effect, be encour- 
aging unwise lending and investing 
policies. 

Continued monetary ease calls 
for lower interest rates paid on 
savings deposits. Meanwhile indi- 
vidual banks must realistically re- 
late the rate they pay to the rate 
they earn. This is. especially 
urgent where the proportion of 
savings deposits is high. 

Now that banks have announced 
their second reduction in the prime 
rate, the logic of a cut in the rate 
paid on savings is clear. The pub- 
lic is realistic and understands the 
implications of easy money. Bank 


managements can do no less. 


Business Upturn in Mid-June Indicated by 


Commercial Loan Trend 


If commercial finance companies’ accounts receivable loans 

continue to serve as a reliable lead indicator then, according 

to Mr. Silbert’s findings, business upturn’s turning point should 
occur at about June 15. 


Indications are -that general 
business activity will start upward 
about June 15, 1958, if commer- 
tial Joans today are as accurate a 
forecast of 
business ac- | 
tivity as such : 
financing was 
in the two 
previous post- 
War. dips of 
1948 - 49 and 
1953 - 54, 

The predic- 
tion of the 
upturn in 
business by 
June 15, is 
based on the 
tycle of busi- 
hess loans by 
1 commercial 
inanuce companies in the major 
tities of the nation in the last 10 
years. The financial resources of 
these companies total $600,000,000. 

The survey was made by Stand- 









Theodere H. Silbert 


ard Financial Corporation, and 
entitled “The Relation Between 
Commercial Finance Company 


Oans and the Business Cycle.” It 

Was released April 29, 1958 by 
Theodore H. Silbert, President of 
Standard Financial. 


Trend of Such Financing 
_ The survey asked the 51 com- 
mercial finance companies’ to 
labulate their accounts receivable 
loans to business corporations 
during the last two downturns in 
the business cycle, to see whether 
such loans anticipated the usi- 
hess cycle, or merely followed it. 

‘hile commercial finance com- 
Danies handle a whole variety of 


4 


financing, accounts receivable 
loans were selected for study be- 
cause such loans are used by busi- 
nesses solely for constructive pur- 


poses of expanding production 
and sales. 

Two previous. business dips 
were examined. Both occurred 


after World War II: the down 
cycle from November, 1948 to Oc- 
tober, 1949, and the second slide 
from July, 1953 to August, 1954. 

The composite data from the 51 
commercial finance companies in- 
dicate that in the first business 
slide (November, 1948 to October, 
1949), accounts receivable loans 
did not dip until approximately 
2.7 months after the general busi- 
ness cycle started down from its 
peak in November, 1948. (Because 
business statistics lag, the dip was 
not evident until later.) 


Loans Started Up Earlier 

On the business uptrend, which 
started in October, 1949 (and was 
not evident until later), accounts 
receivable loans started to rise in 
August, 1949, or approximately 
two months before the trend of 
business activity had started up. 

In the second slide (July, 1953, 
to August, 1954), commercial fi- 
nance loans did not decline for 
three months after general busi- 
ness activity had begun to slip. 
However, on the business upgrade 
which started August, 1954, ac- 
counts receivable loans started to 
rise in June, 1954, or two months 
before the general business trend 
had started up. 

In short, the rise in accounts 
receivable loans in both 1949 and 


1954 instances, anticipated the up- 
turn in business by two months. 


What About Today’s Trend? 


In the light of this limited data 
from two postwar business dips, 
the Standard Financial survey de- 
cided to examine the trend of ac- 
counts receivable loans last year, 
and today. A composite of the 
Major statistics now indicates that 
the current business downturn 
started approximately in the mid- 
dle of May, 1957. 


The accounts receivable loans 
to business customers of the 51 
commercial finance companies in 
this survey, started to dip in the 
middle of August, 1957. This was 
about three months after the boom 
had reached its peak. This closely 
parallels the trend of such loans 
in the 1948-49 and 1953-54 de- 
clines. 


Accounts Receivable Loans 
In 1958 

What about accounts receivable 
loans today? While the accounts 
receivable loans of the 51 com- 
mercial finance companies started 
to decline in August, 1957, they 
continued to decline until the 
week of April 14, 1958. The drop 
from month to month lessened, 
until the week of April 14, 1958, 
showed an upturn for the first 
time since August, 1957. 

Some of the 51 commercial fi- 
nance companies in the survey re- 
ported a pickup in loans prior to 
April ‘14, and some companies in 
the survey reported the decline 
was still continuing. But the 51 
company composite for the week 
of April 14, shows that the drop 
has stopped. 

Since in the past two business 
slides, an upturn in commercial 
finance loans had preceded the 
general business upturn by two 
months, the favorable showing of 
accounts receivable loans during 
the week of April 14, 1958, would 
indicate that within two months 
a general business upturn should 
be under way. This places the 
turning point at about June 15, 
1958. With the lag in business sta- 
tistics, this should be evident 
about August. 


Brugger Receives 
Order of Merit 


The decoration of Knight Offi- 
cer of the Order of Merit of the 
Italian Republic was awarded to 
Charles W. Brugger, retiring 
Vice-President of Irving Trust 
Company, by the president of the 
Republic of Italy as a sign of 
appreciation for his contribution 
to the development of Italian- 
American banking relations and 
the strengthening of friendly re- 
lations between the two countries. 
Associated with the bank for over 
25 years, Mr. Brugger has super- 
vised its business with Italy and 
other European countries. 

The presentation was made by 
Baron Carlo de Ferrariis Salzano, 
Consul General of Italy, 


With First Fidelity 


Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ATLANTA, Ga.— Raymond B. 
Kellett is with First Fidelity Se- 
curities Corporation, 11 Pryor St., 
S. W. 


Joins R. S. Dickson 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Il. Richard J. 
Ackermann is now affiliated with 
R. S. Dickson & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street. 


With Preston, Moss 


Special to ‘Tus 
BOSTON, Mass.—Earl W. Sleeth 
has become connected with Pres- 
ton, Moss & Co., 24 Federal Street. 
He with White, 
Weld 


Inc., 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


= By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


One way of bringing out clearly the impact of the various 
principal lines of writings on company loss and expense ratios is 
to go back for five years for each category. It will be recalled that 
we have pointed out on several occasions that the normal experi- 
ence of the fire-casualty insurance companies is to have, possibly, 
a few lines act up for several years, but for the others to balance 
off the unsatisfactory ones and thus leave the company or industry 
with a fair showing for the period. Thus when the hurricanes 
were piling up such severe losses in extended coverage in 1953, 
1954 and 1955, straight fire, ocean marine, auto physical and work- 
men’s compensation were comforting offsets for the insurance 
companies. 

To be sure, the extended coverage losses were of such magni- 
tude that they pulled down what would have been quite favorable 
underwriting years. But when practically all major lines crowd in 
and give the companies a bad time—and not merely for a single 
year, we may add—the industry is faced with a really serious 
problem. 


And, on top of this, the supervisory authorities come up with 
niggardly rate adjustments, or none. at all in some States, as in 
New York, and the carriers are faced with a serious drain on 
surplus funds in some cases. If this condition prevails much longer 
we are likely to witness some “shotgun” mergers. There have al- 
ready been a number of mergers, but few have been forced. Rather 
they have been made with an eye to reducing operating expenses, 
or, possibly, to cut taxes. 


However that may be, the 1957 loss and expense ratios were 
mostly unusually high with the exception of compensation and 
miscellaneous liability; and these were not far below the line. For 
the years 1953 through 1957 there are presented the loss and ex- 
pense ratios, combined, of the categories that account for the 
greatest part of the industry volume. It is to be noted that some 
of the smaller lines turned in excelent showings in most cases, 
such as in fidelity and surety coverages. The pest evidence of this 
is the underwriting exhibits of such companies as Seaboard Surety 
and Fidelity & Deposit. 











Loss and Expense Ratios* 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Average 
Fire . 92.5% 91.5% 94.2% 100.7". 101.3%, 96.0% 
Extended Coverage —..- q 115.9 143.2 114.5 107.4 105.0 116.3 
Ooesan Maerie..2.....c.ncsns 90.4 53.6 88.4 101.0 104.0 94.0 
SRI DEOTINGL «cons icone 90.8 95.9 99.6 104.7 104.7 99.5 
Miscellaneous Liability... 97.5 96.9 96.3 94.9 99.5 97.0 
Workmen’s Compensation 93.8 90.0 93.0 93.7 97.1 9:7 
Auto Property Damage. _... 93.7 88.7 92.7 100.8 105.3 96.6 
Auto Physical Damage — ~~ 87.4 84.3 97.3 99:5 102.5 O22 
Auto Bodily Injury Liability 97.8 97.5 103.1 109.8 116.0 105.6 


*Losses and loss adjustment expenses to premiums earned; underwriting ex- 


penses to premiums written. 

It will be noted that these data are derived from a sizable num- 
ber of important groups. In other words, it does not reflect the 
results of the industry as a whole, but rather a number of fleets 
that not only are representative of the industry, but that do a 
large proportion of the total business done. 

The fire line has been in a rising trend since 1954, and, while 
the five-year average is only 96.0%, leaving a fair underwriting 
profit margin for this aggregation of groups, it is to be emphasized 
that the two earliest years were mainly responsible for this figure. 

Extended coverage continues to turn in a bad showing. While 
its trend has been an improving one since 1954, both 1956 and 1957, 
the best two years of the five, add no comfort to the companies. 
And this has been a growing line of writings; just in this period 
net writings of the companies covered have advanced from $277 
million to $366 million, an increase of about 32%. We suppose 
that some day extended coverage will be brought into the profit 
column, now that the companies are using deductibles; but it re- 
mains a hazardous line with the possibility of hurricanes and with 
the ever-present tornado, 

The same can be said about ocean marine that has been said 
about fire. It also is in a rising trend; and ditto inland navigation. 

Miscellaneous liability has shown black in all five years, al- 
though not to a degree that exactly cheers management. Compen- 
sation, too, has been profitable, and on an increasing volume of 
writings. 

The bete noir has been the motor vehicle lines. Auto physical 
damage, a large line, has not done badly on average, but its trend 
is unfavorable. This has been true too of auto property damage. 
Auto bodily injury not only has an unfavorable trend, but in the 
last three years registered pronounced losses, the 1957 under- 
writing loss margin being 16%. 
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Continued from page 9 


Oils and Chemicals: Close 
Relatives Growing Closer? 


There is, however, an end to this 
street. 

Second, he has increased the 
complexity of many of his prod- 
ucts, adding more value by manu- 
facture so that the increasing cost 
of feed will be proportionately 
less important. In doing so, how- 
ever, he finds the increasing cost 
of plant and operating labor gets 
to be still more of a problem; he 
also finds that, just as with 
gasoline, his products tend to be 
more performance-type chemicals 
and his marketing problems 
multiply. He is a long way from 
the original basis of petrochemical 
success. f 

The walking of this many- 
dimensional tightrope is the 
petroleum chemical business to- 
day. And there is no safety net 
underneath to catch the careless. 


With all this, however, the 
petroleum chemical industry has 
learned to live and to grow. 
Figures on its size tend to be 
difficult to come by, even under 
my definition; and it is harder yet 
to trace the portion that actually 
comes from oil. Here, I would 
observe parenthetically, our rela- 
tives are departing radically from 
one another, for it is possible to 
follow the oil through the oil 
business with considerable con- 
fidence. Still, I think it is likely 
that well over 1% of the oil barrel 
finds its way into petrochemicals 
in the U. S. A., a figure probably 
50 times the fraction prevailing a 
quarter century ago. Moreover, 
since advanced petroleum chem- 
ical operations offer a consider- 
able degree of upgrading, both of 
their petroleum and of their non- 
petroleum feeds, and so turn out 
products selling for several times 
the cost of the combined feed, it 
is evident that in the U. S. A., the 
petrochemical industry represents 
something of significance in that 
country’s economy. 


Looks at Canadian Position 


We might digress here for a 
moment and consider where we 
stand in Canada in this field. Our 
consumers enjoy these chemicals 
nearly on a par with their U. S. 
counterparts. For instance, in the 
soap and synthetic detergent in- 
dustry, where syndets—until re- 
cently — were made in Canada 
from imported petrochemicals — 
1956 was the year in which the 
poundage of synthetic detergents 
exceeded the poundage of soap. 
This 50% point had been passed in 
the U. S. only three years earlier 
—in 1953. 


The per-capita production of 
petrochemicals in Canada, how- 
ever, lags the U. S. by something 
more like 10 years, and the dollar 
of invested petrochemical capital 
in Canada is turning out perhaps 
a half dollar. of annual sales as 
compared with around a dollar in 
the U. S. A. These estimates, 
while necessarily very rough, do 
show that we have a situation in 
Canada, caused by the smaller 
Canadian market and the abun- 
dant supply of material from large 
American facilities, which did not 
confront our neighbors to the 
south; and which makes it an 
over-simplification simply to as- 
sume that our development here 
will follow’ willy-nilly, along the 
U. S. A. path with a given time 
lag. 

One wonders, however, if our 
problems are really different, in 
basic principle, from those con- 
fronting our American colleagues 
in their formative period. I think 
not. They may have had a 
happier feedstock and marketing 
situation, but on the other hand 
they did not have 1958-model 
chemical skills. The result was a 
hard struggle for those pioneers, 


and, I will wager, many years of 
financial soul-searching and of 
operations at low sales-investment 
ratios. Indeed such a_ condition 
must be accepted in the early 
years of such a youthful industry 
in a youthful country. If every 
investment dollar were considered 
against the return the same dollar 
might gain in some other industry 
—say an oil well—in a country 
like Canada, the chemical industry 
might never have got started. As 
a matter of fact, I think the 
Canadian oil industry too is find- 
ing a young man doesn't easily 
command the income of his old 
uncle! 


One will not find the answer to 
such problems in a_ handbook. 
They will, however, be solved 
here as elsewhere by the applica- 
tion of the same hard work, fore- 
sight, and acceptance of risk, 
which has been characteristic of 
the oil, chemical and many other 
great industries under the private 
enterprise system. 


Relatives Getting Closer? 


Granted that, like gasoline, 
today’s more complicated petro- 
chemicals (plastics, resins, deter- 
gents, synthetic rubber, insecti- 
cides, etc.) are largely performance 
chemicals—are these relatives in 
fact getting closer? In this sense 
of performance, yes; however, 
there are some important differ- 
ences. God knows the manufac- 
turing and marketing know-how 
of the oil refiner has to be 
complex indeed — dealing as he 
does with products as diverse as 
high-test aviation gasoline through 
lubricants to asphalt and paraffin 
wax. Nevertheless it pales by 
comparison with the complexity 
which faces the petroleum chemi- 
cal man. The latter has a foot in 
a thousand markets and must 
know each one intimately to suc- 
ceed in it. Today in this business, 
one can no more rely on a success- 
ful leap from the solid base of 
plentiful feed to the equally solid 
landing of a reliable market than 
a man who owns a cotton field 
can overnight start up a successful 
textile business. He needs a deep 
understanding of each particular 
market he hopes to help supply. 


Possibly after some of the more 
pessimistic passages of the forego- 
ing, you will say my first name 
should be Jeremiah. Maybe you'll 
say it’s “Thus Far And No Fur- 
ther” for our chemical division. 
Or maybe that I’m trying to scare 
off newcomers to an already 
rather crowded party. 


I hope not — because none of 
shese things is my intention. Our 
chemical division, in _ relative 
terms, is the fastest moving of any 
part of our company, and in a 
country like ours will continue to 
be. And as to the crowded party, 
I think it is refreshing and healthy 
—even if my board may have some 
understandable misgivings—when 
two companies announce that they 
are both building detergent 
alkylate plants, each capable of 
supplying the total Canadian 
market! Certainly it’s healthy for 
the soapers, 

Don’t imagine from anything I 
have said that petrochemicals are 
any sort of a skeleton in the 
closet. Not even the one who said 
if he had any guts he would get 
the hell out of there! 


Race Goes to the Soundest 

I do say however that the race 
will go, not necessarily to the 
fleetest, but, because it is a long- 
distance race, to the soundest. 
Good chemical engineering will 
play a very important role. So will 
the development man. It will be 
hard work because the competi- 
tion is hard, not only amongst 





units within the petroleum chem- 
ical industry, but also between the 
industry as a whole and other 
industries serving similar human 
needs via different routes, 

I said the race will go to the 
soundest. It will also go to the 
boldest—especially to the bold in 
thought and imagination. He will 
forge ahead who can leap over 
tradition and the preconceived. 
Then some future historian will 
write of him what Voltaire wrote 
of the late 17th Century. Because 
we are in Quebec, I will say it in 
his language. “Tous les genres de 
litterature ont ete epuises dans ce 
siecle, et tant d'ecrivains ont 
etendu les lumieres de Vlesprit 
humain, que ceux qui, en d’autres 
temps, auraient passes pour des 
prodiges, ont ete confondus dans 
la foule. Leur gloire est peu de 
chose a cause de leur nombre, et 
la gloire du siecle en est plus 
grande.” 

As I have said before’ in 
Montreal, for those of you who 
are not sufficiently civilized to 
understand my massacre of the 
French language, I will translate. 

May future historians write of 
us as Voltaire did of the age of 
Louis XIV — “All branches of 
science and literature were util- 


‘ized in this century, and so many 


contributed to extend the enlight- 
tenment of the human spirit that 
those who would have been ac- 
counted. marvellous in former 
ages, were now lost in the crowd. 
Their individual glory is slight on 
account of their number, but the 
glory of their age is all the 
greater.” 


Customers’ Brokers 
“Operation Upturn” 


On May 13, 1958, at Schwartz’s 
Restaurant at 3:45 p.m., 55 Broad 
Street, Third Floor, the Cus- 
tomers’ Brokers Association will 
unveil its approach to “Improving 
Your Income.” Three well quali- 
fied speakers will discuss subjects 
which should provide at least one 
new idea to everyone attending. 
The subjects and speakers will be 
as follows: 

Is It Profitable to Sell Mutual 
Funds?—H. L. Jamison, President. 
Hare’s Ltd.; 

Effective Use of Research Ma- 
terial in Selling—Walter Gutman, 
Senior Analyst, Research, Good- 
body & Co.; 

Dial “M” for Money — Wm. 
Uskali—Director of Creative Plan- 
ning, Wilding Prod., Inc. 


Bond Club of N. Y. 
Annual Offering 


The Bond Club Stock Exchange, 
which operates a bull market once 
a year in connection with the 
Bond Club of New York’s annual 
Field Day, is making its 1958 of- 
fering. 

Trading in the shares will take 
place June 6 at Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, where the outing 
will be held. 

Allen J. Nix, Riter & Co., is 
Chairman of the Bond Club Stock 
Exchange Committee. 


Reynolds Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia, CuHRronicie) 


CHICAGO, Ill. — A. Martin 
Randall has been added to the 
staff of Reynolds & Co., 39 South 
La Salle Street. 


Paine, Webber Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Donald W. 
Blodgett has become affiliated 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, 24 Federal Street. 


With Patterson, Copeland 
(Special to Tur Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Leon A. Faber 
has become affiliated with Patter- 
son, Copeland & Kendall, Inc., 231 
South La Salle Street. 
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Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 
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The Government market is backing and filling in an attempt 
to shake out the speculative element which had bought Treas), 
securities because of tne uncertainty in the equity market. Aon; 
with t:.is, there is a certain amount of “professional operations” 
whica tends to give t..e market a narrow, inactive and cautioyjs 
appearance. There is no question but what the rise in quotations 
of Government securities has been very rapid, and this in itself js 
reason enough for some kind of technical reaction which is aloyt 
what we have been having, in the opinion of most money market 
specialists. 

The current money market policy of the monetary authorities 
is being termed one of “active ease” which is more t..an likely to 
get easier. It is the belief in most quarters of the financial district 
that as long as the recession shows no signs of abating there wij] 
be favorable money measures taken by the powers that be to make 
credit easier, interest rates lower and to increase the money 


supply. 


Treasuries Competing With Other Investments 


The Government list continues to be faced with minor con- 
petition from the new offerings of corporate and tax-free obliga- 
tions. The yields which are available in the latter two types of 
securities is resulting in moderate sized sales of Treasury issues. 
with the proceeds being reinvested in these non-Government 
obligations. In spite of the yield spread in favor of the corporate 
and tax-exempt issues, it is not expected that the exchanges from 
Treasury securities into the non-Gcvernment obligations is going 
to reach sizable proportions. 

In the first place, there are certain institutional buyers of 
securities who can buy only United States Government obligations. 
In the second place, other institutional purchasers of United States 
Government issues have bought them at levels which still gives 
them a yield that is more favorable than those which are obtain- 
able in corporate issues or the tax-exempt securities. 

Also, the yield spread between Government securities and 
non-Treasury issues has narrowed considerably so that one of the 
prime reasons for the sale of Treasury issues and the reinvestment 
of the proceeds in corporate or tax-free obligations is being 
steadily dissipated. 


Liquidation by Foreigners Not Impertant 

The sale of American Government securities by foreigners, in 
order to get higher returns on the other side of the water, is still 
going on but this is not expected to amount to a great deal. Also, 
the bulk of the issues being sold by these people are short-term 
obligations, which are being very steadily absorbed by the large 
commercial banks that are interested in building up their near- 
term liquid position. 

Some exchanges from Government securities into common 
stock are still being made but in spite of the favorable market 
action of equities these switches are also not expected to be very 
important as long as there are no positive signs that the recession 
has run its course and the turn on the upside has been made. 


“Active Ease’ Money Policy Assured 


The money market is going to stay on the side of “active case” 
in the opinion of not a few important money market specialists. It 
is evident to them that the coming refunding operation which is to 
take care of the June maturities will find a receptive money mar- 
ket, one in which there will be ample credit and at rates that will 
be to the satisfaction of all concerned. If there is a tie-in between 
the Treasury and the monetary authorities on debt management 
policy, and many people in the financial district most certainly 
hope there is, then the refunding obligations for the June maturi- 
ties will be tailored to meet the needs of the commercial banks. By 
having the bulk if not all of the refunding issues going into the 
commercial banks, an attempt will be made to offset the deflation- 
ary effects of the liquidation of loans. It is to the advantage ©! 
the economy to have the money supply on the offensive and one 
of the ways in which this can be done is by having the Govern- 
ment sell its securities to the deposit banks. 


Market Fearful of June Refunding Package 


In spite of the opinions that the impending refunding opera- 
tion should be purely a commercial bank job, reports are going 
around the financial district that the Treasury in its package 
offering will have an intermediate or long-term issue which could 
be attractive to others than the deposit banks. This means thal 
money which should be going into mortgages and other depressio” 
halting securities would be put to work in Government securities. 
The problem of deflation would not be as effectively attacked as 1! 
the refunding operation were taken care of entirely by commercial 
banks. Therefore, it is with not some feeling of minor concern tha! 
the money market is looking toward the June refunding operation 





Forms C. M. McCammon 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Clarence 
M. McCammon is engaging '" “ 
securities: business, from offices '"' 
the Rialto Building, under t° 
firm name of C. M. McCammo" 
Co. 


Forms Walters Inv. 
(Special to Tur FrNanctat CHrRonicie) 
ORANGE, N. J. — Lucille C. 
Walters is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 399 Lin- 
coln Avenue under the firm name 
of Walters Investments. 


Three With Hathaway 
(Special to Tor Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—James E. An- 
drews, Boyd R. Bohrer and Dou- 
glas P. Jones have joined the staff 
of Hathaway Investment 
900 South Pearl Street. 


Joins D. B. Fisher 
Special to THe FiInaNcIAL CHRON! 
DETROIT, Mich—Lee S. )' 
Land has become affiliated 
D. B. Fisher Co., Buhl Bull 


Corp., members of the Detroit Stoc' 


change. 
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‘i REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
iry New York, N. Y., April 24, 1958. 
ng - 
_ TO pepeetemcin OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: 
ee The Board of Directors submits the following report for the Union Pacific 
INS Railroad Company, including its Leased Lines,* for the year ended Dec. 31, 1957. 
is ora : 
Ber CONDENSED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
cet Increase ( + ) 
: 1957 1956 Decrease (—) 
Si Operating revenues -______________. - $517,060,102 $514,316;828 -+$2,743,274 
te * : 209 « 
det Operating expenses ~~--=->-----~--- . $382,354,717 $376,254,724 +$6,099,993 
i] ; Taxes (including taxes on income from 
i oil and gas operations) _--__-_______ 73,689,677 73,538,270 + 151,407 
me Equipment and joint facility rents—net 
ce RCN Satya ae pe W/O AS 2 22,197,684. 22,386,672 — 188,988 
Net income from transportation opera- 
tions --------~- ee $ 38,818,024 $ 42,137,162 —$3,319,138 
m- Net income from oil and gas operations 
a~ _ (excluding income taxes) -_____. 29,097,113 26,603,162 + 2,493,951 
= All other income—_______-~__-. 15,383,756 15,380,910 + 2.846 
S, 
~ ptr ip ected ae $ 83,298,893 $ 84,121,234 -—$ 822,341 
e + —-F- 
m Interest on funded debt______-- -.... $ 4,520;711 S$ 4,;670,071 —$ 149,360 
ng Miscellaneous rents and charges_____ __ 530,406 882,318 — 351,912 
Total fixed and other charges.____ $ 5,051,117 $ 5,552,389 _$ 501,272 
1S, o)- sidinnitnaothigiats 
~- Net income from all sources__.__-____ $ 78,243,776 $ 78,568,845 —$ 321,069 
“~" Net income per share of common stock, after dividends on preférred stock, was 
$3:34— only about 2 cents less per share than in 1956, and the dividends of $1.60 
nd per share declared on such stock (about 48 per cent of net income after preferred 
he dividends) were the same as in 1956. However, net income from transportation 
nt operations declined sharply and the relatively satisfactory showing in total 
ng income was primariiy the result of the increase in income from oil and gas 
" operations. 
After allowing for Federal taxes on income from oil and gas operations, total 
non-transportation income was $35.5 million in 1957, or $1.60 per share of 
™ commen stock. 
ill The importance of such income may be appreciated by considering the follow- 
0, ing: Adjusting net transportation income ($388 million) by adding back ineome 
m taxes applicable to oil and gas operations and the non-cash charges for depre- 
5 ciation and retirements of transportation property, produces an amount of about 
r- $76 million. Against this, payments of interest and other charges, expenditures 
for improvements to transportation property, cost of retiring debt, and payment 
mn of preferred dividends, aggregated $71.8 million, leaving a balance of $4.2 mil- 
et lion, or about 19 cents per share of common stock. 
4 OPERATING REVENUES 
Although Freight revenue was greater than in 1956, the amount of the increase 
was disappointing and fell considerably short of compensating for added. oper- 
ating costs resulting from increases during the year in wage rates and prices of 
materials. Average revenue per ton-mile increased 3.8 per cent, because of the 
: freight rate increases effective March 7 and December 28, 1956 (mentioned in 
It last year’s report) and further increase authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
to Commission, effective August 26, 1957. However, almost three-fourths of the 
es increase in revenue from the higher average revenue per ton-mile was offset 
i by the effect of a decrease of 2.6 per cent in ton-miles carried, caused. by a 
n decline in traffie during the last four months of the year, with a general slowing 
* down of industrial activity. 
- 


Commission authorized, effective August 26th, an increase of only 7 
(with “hold-downs” on many important commodities, such as lumber, agricul- 
tural products, and coal) which was intended to compensate for higher wages 
and other costs under conditions then existing. It suggested that the railroads 
might apply later in the year for additional increases in freight rates and 


_— 


The Western railroads applied in January, 1957, for a 17 per cent increase in 
a freight rates in order to improve the rate of return on railroad investment to 
a‘ basis more comparable with that of other leading industries. However, the 
per cent 


charges to cover anticipated higher wage rates and other costs, with the proviso 
that they should be requested on a selective basis, applying to specific com- 
modities and services, rather than on a flat percentage basis applying equally 
i- to all commodities (except for “hold-downs”). Accordingly, on December 19, 
1g 1957, the railroads filed an application for increased rates on the basis suggested, 
se and ‘the Commission permitted certain increases (averaging about 1,64. per cent 
id for Union Pacific on a weighted basis) to become effective February 15, 1958, 


at on a temporary basis pending completion of its investigation. 


mn The greatest revenue increases were in iron and steel products, iron ore, and 
S. bituminous coal. because of increased operations of steel plants, with iron ore 
if and bituminous coal shipments being also stimulated by heavy exports; sorghum 


at canned and packaged food products, due principally to 


al grains, chiefly because of larger crops of milo maize in Kansas and Nebraska; 
mere shipments by 


. Pacific Coast canneries to the Bast because of favorable market conditions; and 
plywood, as the result of increased utilization for sheathing by the building 


yn trades. 
The largest decreases were in forwarder traffic 


- freight forwarders for movement in carload: service) because 


(shipments consolidated by 
of the 


drop 


1 a im general: business activity and the-loss of. some North Pacific Coast traffic 
in diverted through a combination of factors to Vancouver, B. C., via-routes in 


the which the: Union Pacific is unable to participate; 


10ll 


from. Government storage to Pacific 


lumber, due primarily to a 


sharp decline in construction of homes; wheat, because of reduced movement 
Northwest ports for export; petroleum 


products; as the result of a further loss to pipe lines and trucks, and the growing 


use of natural gas in place of fuel oil: 

decreased sales of cars and greater 

of rail movement; and livestock, refle , 

States from the Midwest where fewer cattle and hogs were avail 
yi ment, partly because of drought conditions in some areas. 





**Leased Lines are: Oregon Short 
Navigation Company, Los Angeles 
Grand Island Railway Company. -Figu — 
basis, excluding offsetting accounts between companies. 





automobiles and parts; chiefly beeause of 
utilization of highway transports 
ting reduced movement to Pacific Coast 
ible for ship- 


in: lieu 


Line Rattread Company, Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
& Salt Lake Railroad Company, and* The St. Joseph and 
res in the Income Account are statedion a consolidated 
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The decrease in Passenger revenue was caused chiefly by a further sharp 
decline in. sleeping-car passengers carried, including military personnel. There 
was also a small decrease in coach travel, butrevenue therefrom was somewhat 
greater than in 1956, because of a5 per cent fare increase (also applicable to 
other types of accommodations) effective January 1, 1957. 


The increase in Mail revenue resulted from a 714 per cent increase in compen- 
sation for transporting mail, granted to Western railroads by the Post Office 


Department, effective July 1st, in recognition of the increased costs of providing 
such service. 


The decline in Express revenue was due to a decrease in less-than-carload 
shipments resulting from a teamsters’ strike against the Railway Express Agency 
April 22 to July 22, 1957, and to the general decline in business during the latter 
part of the year. 


The decrease in Other revenue was. largely in receipts from dining and buffet 
cars, due to fewer passengers carried, and from boarding outfits operated for 
maintenance employes, because of.a.reduced nwmber of outfits in service; offset 
in part by increased switching revenue due to increased: rates. 


OPERATING. EXPENSES 


The increase in Operating expenses was the result primarily of increases in 
wage and salary rates and in cost of “fringe” benefits to employes. In addition to 
the basic inereases effective November 1, 1956 (10 cents per hour) and Novem- 
ber 1, 1957 (7 cents per hour) and the cost: of mediealiand hospitalization insur- 
ance for employes’ dependents (mentioned in last: year’s report), all organized 
employes received cost-of-living wage inereases in 1957 of 3 cents per hour 
etiective May Ist and 5 cents more per hour effective November ist. Notwith- 
standing higher prices for materials and supplies and greater charges for 
depreciation and for retirements of road: property, if it had not been for the 
inflation of wages and increased employe benefits, operating expenses would 
have been about $9.6 million less than in 1956, because of the smaller volume 
of freight handled, increased operating efficiency, reduction in passenger-train 
miles operated, less repairs*to passenger-train cars, and deereased rail renewals. 
Way and structures were well maintained. Quantities of rails, ties, and ballast 
used in main track renewals were as follows: 











1959 Decrease under 1956 
New rails (track miles)__.___________ 12393 100.33 — 
Second-hand rails (track miles) ___~_ 69.80 20.86 
Total: rails (track miles)________. 193.73 121.19 
eg _ AN pln Bee DARL” DEER 711,756 100,866 
Ballast (cubic yards)_-............... 429,787 14,637 


TAXES 


The decrease in Federal income taxes was the result of less taxable income in 
1957 than in 1956. In determining such taxes, taxable income was reduced (as 
in each year since 1949) by the excess of (a) deductions for amortization, on a 
5-year basis, of portions of the cost of equipment and other improvements 
certified by the Office of Defense Mobilization to be necessary for national 
defense, over (b) depreciation prescribed by Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations, with equal annual charges spread over estimated service lives 
of such improvements, i.e., the “straight line” method of depreciation. The 
approximate amounts involved for 1957 compared with 1956 were: 


Increase ( +) or 
Decrease (—) 


1957 vs. 1956 
Arbortiseteen GRRUGORS Eas ii ccccednsntanawedas $28,352,525 -+-$515,815 
Excess of amortization over depreciation. ______- 21,202,755. —— 193,810 
Reaucwert if inecwere TAMER... n. nn ch iwinbcwdenwnnne. 11,025,433 — 100,781 
Betterment in net income per share of common stock $.50 ane 


The greater part of such reduction in income taxes represents a tax deferment 
rather than a permanent saving (unless income tax rates should be reduced in 
some future year). The Office of Defense Mobilization has discontinued grant- 
ing certificates for amortization of any railroad property except certain equip- 
ment whieh had been ordered, or construction of which had been authorized, 
prior to January 1, 1956. Therefore, beginning in 196], income taxes will tend 
to be greater than they would have been if the deductions for accelerated 
amortization had not been taken. 

The increase in Federal: unemployment insurance tax was due to an increase 
in the tax rate (applied to the first $350 of each employe’s monthly wages) 
from 115 per cent in 1956 to 2 per cent in 1957. 

State and county taxes continued their disturbing upward trend, with generally 
higher tax rates in 1957 for ad valorem and other property taxes. 

Total taxes for 1957 were equivalent to 14.3 per cent of total operating revenues, 
$1,611.44 per employe, and $3.32 per share of common stock or Only 2 cents less 
than the Common Stockholders’ equity of $3.34 per share in net earnings. 


OIL AND GAS OPERATIONS 


1957 1956 Increase Decrease Per Cent 
Receipts from sale of oil, gas, and other products...... $42,274,553 $42,678,455 ........ $403,902 9 
Production expenses (including depreciation) $6,995,134 i” eer eee $1,240,049 15.2 
Taxes (other thair income. tanes)’.......... cc cece ewes 3,481,925 3,170,973 of 8 9.8 
Intangible drilling. aid development costs 2,780,381 RIGee | cctsacen 1,968,756 41.5 
Total cCharees Opeth OGG Folds csdccectine eis $13,177,440 $16,075,293 _.......... $2,897,853 18.0 
Net: income from oil and gaS operations.......... $29,097,113 $26,603,162 $2,493,951  ........ 9.4 
Drilling & development costs not charged ‘against receipts $1,120,390 SE SES cave Kus $763,197 40.5 


Federal taxes On income from oil and gas operations, of approximately $8,993,000 in 1957, and 
$7,968,500 in 1956, are included in ‘‘Tuxes’” under ‘“‘Transportation Operations.” 

‘Represents costs such as labor, fuel, repairs and hauling in connection with drilling, geological 
work, clearing ground, building’ roads, and certain materials with no salvage value. 





The decrease in receipts resulted from a further decline in production of oil in 
Wilmington field; the effect of which was largely offset by an increase in the 
average price received per barrel of oil, and by increased receipts from other 
fields due to higher oil prices, the aggregate production from such other fields 
having been about the same as in 1956. The decrease in production expenses 
was chiefly in’ Wilmington field due to smaller charges for depreciation and 
reduced necessity for protective measures to offset the effect of land subsidence. 
Most-of the inerease.in :taxes represents higher assessments on property and oil 
rights in Wilmington field.. The decrease im intangible expenditures resulted 
from-fewer wells:having been drilled in Wilmington field, with somewhat greater 
drilling activity in other areas’: where the Company shared in drilling costs. 
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A Report on the Economy 
And Construction Industry 


By DR. GEORGE CLINE SMITH* 


Vice-President and Economist 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York City 


F. W. Dodge’s Vice-President and Economist analyzes the 
present business situation and construction trend. Dr. Smith, 
in evaluating the evil and good forces at work, believes that 
while “we have not reached the bottom of this business dip 
... we don’t have the makings of a real depression.” Contem- 
plates for construction a relatively good year as a whole in 
1958 but expresses pessimism regarding short-term new indus- 
trial expansion prospects. Reveals sharpest construction de- 
cline is in factory buildings but that several types of construc- 
tion, including highways and electric utilities, are running 
ahead of last year. Predicts upturn in factory building within 
a relatively short time is practically certain but urges all of 
us, including the government, to recognize the existing situa- 
tion and take appropriate counter measures. 


Industrial development is a 
highly competitive field—one of 
the most highly competitive, in 
fact. In many competitive indus- 
tries, good 
selling tacties 
go a long way 
toward in- 
creasing the 
total amount 
of sales by the 
industry; bet- 
ter selling can 
make.” more 
business for 
all the com- 
petitors. 

To some ex- 
tent, the same 
thing is prob- 
ably true of 
industrial de- 
velopment. By and large, however, 
competition within this field de- 
termines the division of a pie 
whose size is largely established 
by independent, outside factors. 


That’s why the general business 
outlook is always important, and 
why it’s doubly or triply impor- 
tant in these confused times of 
early 1958. If nobody plans to 
build new plants, there isn’t much 

ean do in the way of local 
industrial development. If every- 
body plans a new plant, then 
there’s a lot you can do—and you 
darned well have to do it in this 
business, or somebody else will 
be doing it for you. 


I am in a situation today which 
is governed by several conflicting 
rules. Shakespeare, for instance, 
warns at one point: “Though it be 
honest, it is never good to bring 
bad news.” But he also said, 
“Truth will come to light.” I 
prefer the latter, myself, even 
though I respect the implication of 
the former—I am mindful that at 
some times and places, messengers 
who brought bad news had their 
heads chopped off. 


Granting that I want to speak 
the truth, and that you want to 
hear it, we still face the question, 
in our confused current economic 
scene, of what is truth. We had 
an opportunity only last week to 
see a diametrical difference of 
opinion between two leading citi- 
zens over what seem to be cold, 
mathematical facts. I am referring 
to the release of the March unem- 
ployment figures, which were in- 
terpreted by one leading citizen 
as a sign that the recession was 
ending, and by another as an in- 
dication of a deteriorating situa- 
tion. I think that both of these 
men were being absolutely honest, 
even though they were 180 de- 
grees apart in interpreting what 
were apparently the same figures. 
The fact is that the two men were 
not looking at the figures in the 
same way; one was looking at the 
March figures as absolutes, and 
on that basis, they showed just 
what he said they showed. The 
other was looking at them in rela- 


*An address by Dr. Smith before the 
a —- peer a gy tire Indus- 
elopment ’ . 

lou a ike ouncil, Atlanta, Ga., 


Dr. George C. Smith 





tion to normal seasonal factors, 
and on that basis, they showed 
just what he said they showed. 
It’s no wonder that most of us are 
confused. To re-work the old 
saying, figures don’t lie, but honest 
men figure—and come to different 
cenclusions., 


.... Present Situation 
What facts can we establish 


; about the present business situa- 
= tion? ; % 

... First, I think we can all agree 
. that. what we have 


now is a 


“genuine recession, somewhat more 


a 


> severe than the other two we have 
had in the ‘postwar period. There 


are many millions of people who 
haven’t even noticed ihis reces- 
sion, but others are hurting. To 
the more than 5,000,000 unem- 
ployed, to merchants in unem- 
ployment areas, to workers whose 
salaries have been cut, this is no 
laughing matter. 

Second, I think we can agree 
that this recession developed with 
surprising speed. When I was in- 
vited here last September, there 
was hardly a businessman or econ- 
omist who thoughi that by the end 
of the year, we would be talking 
in terms of a recession already 
underway. Even those of us who 


expected some business dip in 
1958 hardly conceived that it 


would hit in 1957. 


Why did the recession come so 
much faster than anyone ex- 
pected? There are probably at 
least three reasons. 

First, we suffered something of 
a shock to our national confidence 
when the first Sputnik orbited in 
October. 


Second, President Eisenhower 
suffered what we now know was 
a very mild stroke, at the worst 
possible time. : , 

Both these traumatic éxperi-' 
ences influenced the psychological 
atmosphere in which our economy 
operates. They probably affected 
thought leaders, including busi- 
nessmen, more than they did the 
general consuming public. 


The third factor is that along 
about the same time, a wave of 
defense economy had gotten un- 
derway in Washington. Orders 
were stretched out or canceled, 
and if you will recall, there were 
some big defense producers who 
had to scramble to get funds to 
pay workers when Federal pay- 
ments were delayed. 


While all this was going on, the 
government, and particularly the 
Federal Reserve Board, was fight- 
ing inflation with policies of ever- 
tighter money. These policies had 
already effectively provided the 
home-building industry with its 
own private recession as far back 
as 1956. 

But these are primarily reasons 
for the speed of the drop. There 
were forces operating long before 
last Fall which gave some clues 
to a coming drop, and which in- 
fluenced many of the economists 
on our annual Dodge outlook 
panel last October to predict a 


dip in business at some time in 
1958. 

One of these should be of direct 
interest to you: a decline in busi- 
ness plans for new factory build- 
ings began to show up in our 
Dodge contract figures as early as 
a year ago in February. It per- 
sisted throughout the year, with 
a few exceptions and prompted 
us to warn in a publication last 
June that there might well be 
downward revisions in business 
plans for plant and equipment in- 
vestment. There were other ad- 
vance indications as well — the 
housing decline certainly was one 
of them. 

All this is past, however. Where 
do we stand now, and what of the 
future? 

As I was working on this paper 
during Easter week, I couldn’t 
help thinking of something I had 
read about ancient rites of spring 
which still survive as pageants 
and games in some European 
countries. In these pageants, forces 
of winter, or darkness, combat 
against forces of spring, or light, 
for possession of a bail which 
represents the Earth. We could 
make something of an analogy 
with our current situation, where 
downward pressures are battling 
with upward pressures for posses- 
sion of the economy. What are 
these forces, and more important, 
who's going to win? 


Evil Influences & 


Among the evil influences, we 
would certainly have to put some 
of those I have already mentioned, 
because they are still operating: 

(1) The decline in business in- 
vestment, which is still going on, 
and which is reflected in such 
things as construction contracts 
and sinking business appropria- 
tions. 

(2) The drop in auto sales, 
which has been showing no ten- 
dency to improve in recent weeks. 


(3) The low level of housing 
activity at present. 

(4) These and other downward 
pressures are reflected in other 
trends which make for still fur- 
ther downward movement. Among 
these subsidiary trends are: 

(a) A drop in steel produc- 
tion, to levels 40% or so below 
last year. 

(b) An 11% decline in total 
industrial production from the 
peak reached in 1957. 

(c) A drop in freight car 
loadings of more than 20% from 
last year. 

(5) And all these things are 
reflected in still further down- 
ward pressures, including, among 
others: 

(a) Increasing unemployment, 
now about 5.2 million, or 7.6% 
of the labor force, and still 
showing no tendency to stop 
rising, if normal seasonal fac- 
tors are taken into account. 

(b) Increasing numbers of 
business failures. 

(c) A declining average work 
week, which is now the shortest 
since 1939 (except for the V-J 
week at the end of the World 
War II). 


(d) And as a result of all 
these things, declining weekly 
earnings of labor, 


(6) Then, way down at the end 
of the line, as a final result: 


(e) Total personal income has 
dropped about 2% since last 
year’s peak. 

(f) Retail sales are down a 
little, if the effect of the earlier 
Easter this year is taken into 
account. 

Notice that at the end of the 
line, the percentage declines are 
quite small. This is natural, in 
such a sequence. The important 
thing is that they be kept small. 
If they increase, they could well 
spark further cutbacks in produc- 
tion, and start the process all over 
from the beginning. 

So much for the forces of evil. 
Now about the good side? 
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Forces for Good 


(1) I would list first among the 
good factors the lack of panic at 
practically all levels of the econ- 
omy. (I wish, however, that peo- 
ple would stop conducting “force- 
yourself-to-be-optimistic cam- 
paigns.” If a man should come 
into your office and say “don't 
worry,” and then come back an 
hour later and say, “Remember, 
there’s nothing to worry about!” 
and repeat the performance a few 
more times, you would certainly 
be inclined to ask “What is he 
worrying about?”’) 

The lack of panic is reflected in 
several things: 

(a) The relative stability of 
the stock market, which has 
comported itself nobly so far. 


(b) The stability of the finan- 
cial structure of the country, 
which is being conducted in a 
far more orderly manner than 
it has at many times of stress 
in the past. 

(c) The high level of con- 
sumer purchases already re- 
ferred to. 

(d) The stability of prices. 


(2) Among the good factors, I 
would also include the inventory 
situation. This could also be in- 
cluded among the downward pres- 
sures, since inventory adjustments 
certainly helped speed the down- 
turn, but I include it here because 
this correction shduld be largely 
behind us. There are many ana- 
lysts hink that busmessmen 
over-corrected in view of the 
stability of sales, and will have to 
make the reverse adjustment of 
adding to inventories now. 


(3) We still have, basically, a 
growth economy. Our population 
is 3,000,000 more than it was last 
year, the birth rate is still high, 
and we still have a pronounced 
“growth attitude.” We are devot- 
ing tremendous sums to research 
and development. We have the 
national attitude that great things 
are ahead, 


(4) And then, highly important 
among the upward forces are 
specific government programs 
aimed against recession. Practi- 
cally all of these programs, inci- 
dentally, emphasize construction 
directly or indirectly. Construc- 
tion will be their prime mover— 
and their first beneficiary. 

In addition to government pro- 
grams aimed to boost housing, 
urban renewal, highways and 
other public works, and defense 
spending, we also have the very 
powerful influence of a tax cut to 
consider. There is obviously con- 
siderable difference of opinion 
about the need for a tax cut in 
Washington. I would venture the 
opinion that we had better have 
the tax cut, and quickly, with 
some relief to corporations as well 
as individuals, in order to stimu- 
late new private investment as 
well as new purchases. The effect 
of a tax cut will not be as im- 
mediate as some people seem to 
think, and this is one time when 
it would be safer to lock the barn 
door before the horse is stolen. 


Now comes the problem of try- 
ing to assess the balance between 
the forces of good and the forces 
of evil. There is no neatly cali- 
brated scale on which we can 
weigh these things and come up 
with a precise mathematical bal- 
ance. It has to be a matter of 
Subjective judgment, and yours 
may well differ from mine. 


Bottom Not Touched Yet 


I have to confess that in my 
Own opinion, the downward forces 
have not yet been routed. I think 
they can be defeated fairly easily, 
but it will take more recognition 
of the problem in high places than 
I have observed so far. 

We have not yet reached the 
bottom of this business dip. 


But it is not going to keep on 
going down and down. We don't 
have the makings of a real de- 


pression. This is not another 1929. 
Why? : 





Sees No Real Depression 


First, as I have said,-we have 
growth economy and a growth at- 
titude. In 1929, we had the attj-_ 
tude (on a much more’spéculative 
basis, however) but the yea] 
growth of the economy was de- 
ceptively low, particularly fyo)) 
the population standpoint. Biyt), 
rates had been decreasing {o; 
years, small families were beco)- 
ing popular, and we had virtually 
shut off immigration, which hau 
earlier been a main source of 
growth. Currently, we have been 
and still are, in a much more yitaj 
state. 


Second, we have many cushions 
under the economy that we didi’ 
have in the 1920’s. Widespread 
unemployment compensation, wni- 
versal use of amortized mortgages, 
deposit insurance, social security. 
better policing of stock market 
operations are just a few. And 
whether you like it or not, goy- 
ernment activity is a much bigger 
share of the total economy than 
it was in 1929—and government 
activity should not be subject to 
the saine cyclical forces that af- 
fect business. 

Finally, we are much more 
sophisticated about our economy 
than jwe-were then. We still don’t 
know,4ery much about what 
makes ‘it -¢ick, and how to keep it 
well, but3ve do know vastly more 
than we.did in 1929. 

As. to “mimediate prospects, we 
have several opinions to choose 
from. “fhéve is still the “second- 
half clue*®-awhich thinks things 
will start: to boom late this year. 
There.;are.. others, very few in 
number, who think the slump will 
go on dewn and down into a de- 
pression, -And there are some, ii- 
cluding myself, who think. that 
we will witness a bottoming out 
within a very few months, fol- 
lowed by a relatively mild upturn 
for another period of months. 

Now let’s look for a moment at 
industrial development prospects. 


Looks at Construction 


For reasons I have already men- 
tioned, I think construction as a 
whole will have a relatively good 
year in 1958, in spite of the reccs- 
sion, but the short-run prospects 
for industrial expansion are not 
so good, 

According to our Dodge statis- 
tics, contracts for new factory 
buildings have been running at 
just 50% of last year’s levels. This 
is by far the sharpest decline re- 
ported for any construction cate- 
gory. Contracts as a whole are 
down about 10% from last year, 
but about half this drop is ac- 
counted for by factory buildings 
alone. Several types of construc- 
tion, including highways and elec- 
tric utilities, are actually running 
ahead of last year. : 

Addition of new productive 
capacity has probably gone a lit- 
tle too far and too fast in the last 
couple of years. One current 
problem is that a vast amount ol 
industrial capacity which was 
planned years ago is just now 
coming into use, and 1958 will be 
one of the biggest years for coim- 
pletion of new capacity. Since we 
have a situation where a great 
quantity of new plant is comi's 
into production in a recession yca!, 
it is hardly a wonder that curre!' 
cominitments for new factor) 
buildings are at a low ebb. 

There is nothing particularly 
alarming about the factory situ- 
ation, because the history of 1!- 
dustrial building is one of bric! 
periods of high activity altern«'- 
ing with brief periods of doldrums. 
These fits-and-starts show up ®' 
two or three year interva’ 
through all the construction C0!- 
tract figures for factory buildins= 
since we first started publishin+ 
them in 1919, 


Expects Factory Upturn 500n 
An upturn in new factor) 


building within a relatively sho! 
time is practically certain. This is 
insured. by the continuing grow'” 
of the nation and its needs, a? 
by the-steady erosion of exist!"> 
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capacity caused by time, and ob- 
soleseence brought on by inno- 
vation. 

The timing of this upturn de- 
pends somewhat on what happens 
to the recession, and this in turn 
depends on some unknown factors, 
such as government actions now 
being debated. I do not know of 
any respectable body of opinion 
which holds that the current re- 
cession is going to be very long or 
very much more severe than it 
already has been, although it is 
by no means over yet. The upturn 
is probably not many months 
away, if all of us, including the 
government, recognize the situa- 
tion as it exists and take appropri- 
ate counter measures. When the 
upturn comes, a pickup in indus- 
trial development will probably 
be leading the way, as it has in 


the past. 
~ “Back in college, I had an eco-. 
‘nomics professor who 


used to 
keep a large crystal ball on his 
desk, with a smaller crystal ball 
alongside of it. When anyone 
asked, as they usually did, why 
one crystal ball wasn’t enough; he 
always. replied, “The big one is 
for long-range forecasting: the 
little one is only short-range.” 
I’ve always remembered this not 
beeause it was particularly hilari- 
ous but because it did emphasize 
something we are all too prone to 
overlook: there are two futures, 
long-range and short-range. Most 
of our attention is devoted to the 
short-range: how will next sum- 


mer’s vacation business be, will 
fall sales of clothing hold up, 


what’s the outlook for industrial 
building in 1958, where is our 
next meal coming from? 

I don’t blame. any businessman 
for putting first things first but 
it is unfortunate, because we are 
prevented from seeing. the forest 
of the future by looking at the 
trees of today. 
outlook’ is here. today: and gone 
tomorrow; the long-term, by defi- 
nition, is much more. important 
because it will be with. us for 
years to come, 

Recessions. are’ always 
term. The longest of them lasts 
only a small fraction of a lifetime. 
, We. stand at the threshold of 
not one, but. three new eras, any 
one of which could revolutionize 
our lives. One is atomics. One is 
electronics.’ And the most impor- 
tant is autologics, of machines that 
add thoughtpower.to our already 
enormous horsepower. We are in 
the primitive ‘stages of’ a more 
fantastic era-of growth and change 
than even Jules Verne could have 
conceived. 

Anyone who stands around too 
long musing about the outlook for 
1958 is, likely to find that history 
has left him far behind. 


Named Directors 


Sidney A. Mitchell, of New 
York, was elected a member of 
the board of directors of Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric Co. at the 
annual meeting of shareowners in 
New York. 

Mr. Mitchell had previously 
served as a member of the AGE 
board during the periods 1929-35 
and 1946-53. He was formerly 
President of the investment bank- 
ing firm of Bonbright & Co., Inc., 
New York, which discontinued its 
activities at the start of World 
War Il. During that war Mr 
Mitchell served with both the 
Navy Department and the State 
Department. He was Execcutive 
Director of the first Hoover Com- 
mission from 1947 to 1949 and 
served as a member of the second 
Hoover Commission from 1953 to 
1955. Since then he has devoted 
the major part of his time to the 
administration of various trusts. 

Eleven other directors were re- 
elected at the annual meeting. 
hey are: John S. Battle, Court- 
ney C. Brown, Graham Claytor, 
Charles V. Graham, Clarence E 
Hail, R. T. Haslam, Walter O. 
Menge, W. J. Rose, Philip Sporn, 
Charles H. Stockton, and Harry 
A. Winne. 


The short-term. 


short- 


World Bank 334% 
Bonds Offered at Par 


Public offering of an issue of 
$150,000,000 International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (World Bank) 334% 10-year 
bonds was made on May 6 by a 
nationwide underwriting group of 
179 investment firms and com- 
mercial banks headed jointly by 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. The bonds, due 


May 15, 1968, are priced at 100% 
and accrued interest, to yield 


3.75% to maturity. 

The bonds are non-redeemable 
prior to maturity. The net pro- 
ceeds from the sale will be used 


in the general operations of the 
Bank. 








Literally everyone connected 
with a newspaper goes unseen 
except the newsboy who sells 
it. Editors, reporters, copy 
boys, makeup men, engravers, 
typesetters—this is buta frac- 
tion of the hidden army that 
brings you the news. 
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As in recent issues, the Bank is 
offering certain institutional pur- 
chasers the privilege of taking 
delayed delivery of the bonds on 
one or more quarterly dates from 
Aug. 15, 1958 through Nov. 15, 
1959. Such sales will be at the 
public offering price. A commit- 
ment fee at the rate of *4 of 1°% 
per annum will be paid by the 
Bank to purchasers under the 
delayed delivery contracts. 

The delayed delivery arrange- 
ment is expected to enable the 
Bank to coordinate a portion of 
its borrowing with loan disburse- 
ments and also to make it possible 
for the purchasers to arrange 
payments to suit their individual 
preferences in the light of their 
own projected cash positions. 


This is the ninth issue of World 


Bank bonds to be marketed in the 
United States on a negotiated basis 
by underwriting groups managed 
jointly by Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and The First Boston Corp. The 
last previous sale involved $150,- 
000,000 414% 21-year bonds in 
January of this year. 

Giving effect to the present is- 
sue and to delivery of bonds 
under delayed delivery contracts, 
the Bank’s funded debt will be 
$1,617,149,428 which includes 
United States dollar obligations of 
$1,416,977,000 and Swiss franc, 
Canadian dollar, sterling and 
Netherlands guilder obligations 
aggregating the equivalent of 
$200,172,428. 

From its formation in 1946:to 
March 31, 1958 the Bank had 
entered into loan commitments in 
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an aggregate principal amount 
equivalent to $3,587,547,893 to 
finance programs or projects in 
46 countries. 


With Bingham, Sheldon 


(Special to THE FInaNctAt CHRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Charles M. 
Sheldon is now with Bingham, 
Sheldon & Co., 735 North Water 
Street. 


Two With Walston 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CIRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Joseph N. 
Austrup and Horace D. Ward have 
become associated with Walston 
&«Co., Inc., 21@ East Wisconsin 
Avenue. Both were formerly with 
Merrili Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith. 

















there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


A newspaper is much more than a few ounces of paper 
and a bit of printer’s ink. It is the end product of acres 
of forests converted into newsprint, of world-wide news 
and photo organizations, diligent local staffs, skilled edi- 
tors and typographers, block-long high-speed presses, 
and fleets of vehicles to rush the printed paper to read- 


ers while the news is “‘hot.” 
There is much more, also, 


to a gallon of gasolene than 


a chemical analysis would show. The motor fuel sup- 
plied at Cities Service stations is the end product of a 
job which reaches out to four continents. All this re- 
quired a capital investment from Cities Service of more 
than $179,000,000 in 1957 alone. 

Only in this way can the petroleum needs of the pub- 


lic be met —and petroleum, next to food, is the most vital 


product in America today. 
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‘Small Business Will Disappear 
Unless Financing ts Obtainable 


By THOMAS GRAHAM* 
President, The Bankers Bond: Go.,.Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
President, Bankers Southern, Inc. P 
Fermer, Governor, and a Member of Federal Taxation Committee 
of Investment Bankers Asseciation of America 
Former President, National Seeurity Traders Asseciation 


‘Investment banker describes small business as stffering not 
only from government indifference toward its problems but also 
as a consequence of aid extended’to big business via ‘tax and 
credit :policy. ‘Recommends ‘three-patt ~program ‘in behalf of 
small business, to wit: (1) «make equity capital more readily 
available; (2) provide an instrumentality by -which .small 
business may have more readily available good management 
and good management services; and (3) assist in promoting 


the liquidity of common stetks 


of ‘small business “‘in'the area 


served.” Mr. Graham terms small- to medium-sized business a 


stronger bulwark ‘than large | 


industry in combating severe 


inflationary or déflationary pressures. 


‘First, for the purposes of ‘this 
discussion, I would like to offer 
these two definitions. of the gen- 
eral areas of this problem of small 
business: (1) 
Equity Capi- 
tal, and (2) 
What is small © 
business. . 

‘Equity is 
the value ofa 

perty over 
debts. 

‘Small _ busi- 
Mess is any 
business 
whose stock is 
not listed on 
any of the “i 
major stock i 
exchanges. T 
There are 
exceptions to the rule, including 
Government securities. 


There have been much discus- 
sion and much debate over what 
is equity capital and what is small 
business, but in my opinion until 
‘we can resolve and agree upon a 
standard for these two areas we 
cannot achieve any substantial 
geod for small business. 


From the standpoint of hind- 
sight, let us review the perform- 
amce of the past quarter century 
of financial history as it bears 
upon the problems .of small busi- 
ness. We can only marvel in such 
a review at the movements that 
have culminated in extension ‘of 
credit and aid instrumentalities.to 
almost all segments of the Ameri- 
can economy. At all levels, the fiat 
of the government — state, local 
and Federal— has been used to 
assist business, labor, and financial 
units either through direct assist- 
amce by Federal agencies or 
indirectly by subsidies in the form 
of tax relief or rapid amortization 
programs. 

This participation 
ment has resulted in a natural 
occurrence big business, big 
labor, big farm and big govern- 
ment. Somewhere along the line, 
this trend must square itself with 
a fundamental belief not only of 
our Constitution but also of a 
common way of life shared «in 
varying degree by all Americans 
—the Free Enterprise System— 
and its corollary political theory 
—€quality of opportunity. 
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of govern- 


Sees Only Big Business Aided 

If this is accepted in principle 
—that taxing and aid programs of 
the various state, local and Fed- 
eral agencies should be applied 
with a measure of equality—then 
now are we to reconcile the fact 
that small business is in a present 
state of economic emasculation. In 
Many cases, small business is 
suffering in a direct way from the 
very ‘things that have been de- 
signed to assist business: credit, 
‘ax relief, amortization programs, 
etc. For these instruments have 





< *A statement by “Mr. Graham before 
Serate Banking and Currency’ Gemmittee 
concerning proposed assistance to small 


*usiness, Washington, D. C. i 
— g C., April 29, 





' We have forgotten 


not been made available to small 
business in a general way because 
laws and traditions that imple- 
ment the instruments pre-empt 
and restrict long-range equity 
capital offerings or management 
services. 


Small- or medium-sized business 
has its tap roots imbedded deeply 
in the soil of the fundamental 
American political and economic 
tradition; but in the past two 
decades we have been so busy 
giving aid and sustenance to the 
highest branches that we have 
forgotten the roots. All or most of 
us have been guilty of the sin of 
omission in this area as our econ- 
omy has grown bigger and bigger. 
that small 
business made this nation great in 
its beginning. 

Many or most of us have been 
lulled by the efficiency, or sup- 
posed efficiency, of bigness. But 
this attitude is preper and excus- 
able when we consider the overall 
scheme of things in a_ balance 
between what can best be done by 
“big units” and what can best be 
done by “small units” of business. 
This is not only a law of physical 
science, but it also is an im- 
mutable law of the natural order 
voiced by the discipline of the 
market place—economics. 

We can, of course, view with 
pride and assurance those vast 
accomplishments in research and 
mass technological production of 
our large integrated manufactur- 
ing and production units. We 
might even gasp with or witheut 
mixed emotions at the organiza- 
tion efforts in the fields of labor, 
farm or government. In the main, 
these immense undertakings have 
served in the public interest—to 
implement the public good. But 
we suggest that these policies 
inevitably must—in extension— 
square themselves with the funda- 
mental belief held in common:by 
most Americans: the Free Enter- 
prise System with its magnificent 
— of equal opportunity to 
all. 


Small Firms .Ignered 


Respect for these fundamental 
beliefs, I am afraid, -have not 
manifest themsélves except in a 
cursory and offhand fashion for 
small business. The fiat of govern- 
ment — whether it be Federal, 
state or local or the directives of 
the agencies coneerned with >the 
economic life — obviously have 
chosen to ignore the real needs of 
the small business community. 
These needs are essentially the 
same as those of any business or 
financial enterprise, however 
large. These needs have their own 
individual deviations. which must 
be reconciled in, principle as -well 
as practice. These needs have been 
recognized by almost all levels of 
human endeavor as soundly 
centered in constitutional law and 
tradition. But in the market place 
—the market place of small busi- 
ness—they have ‘been ignored. 

These needs have been: ad- 
ministered to in all groups in our 


society with the notable exception 
of small business. When the oil 
industry needed assistance, the 
taxing instrumentality in the form 
of a generous depletion allowance 
was the tonic administered. When 
labor was struggling to organize 
its masses Of workers, a national 
labor act was injected as its. in- 
surance. Farmers have been given 
subsidies, parities, and soil bank 
programs. Big industry has re- 
ceived rapid amortization pro- 
grams and other advantages. 

You and your Committee, Mr. 
Chairman, are now facing the 
problem of the submergence. of 
small business with vigor, courage 
and forthrightliness. Your en- 
deavors cannot be other than 
successful when you have consid- 
ered the volumes of testimony 
before you and the wealth of 
ideas and proposals set forth in 
the various bills now under con- 
sideration. 


Suggests Three Fundamental 
Changes 

Let me urge you, as a small 
businessman and as a sometimes 
spokesman for small business in- 
terests, to promulgate and adept 
as speedily as good judgment and 
consideration dictate a program 
for small business that would do 
three fundamental things: © (1) 
Make equity capital more readily 
available to smal] business; (2) 
Provide ar.” “instrumentality by 
which small business may have 
more readily available good man- 
agement and geod management 
services; and (3) Assist in ‘pro- 
moting the liquidity of the com- 
mon stocks of small companies 
in the area served. 

The small businessman urgently 
needs help in obtaining equity 
capital, good management, and 
ready marketability of his firm’s 
common stock if he is to escape 
the Charybdis of bankruptcy on 
the one hand and the Scilla of 
merger on the other. Unless 
something dramatic and drastic 
is done soon on behalf of small 
business, we surely can look for 
increased failures and a new rash 
of mergers of small business into 
big business to the point where 
Wall Street will control every 
Main Street in America. 

The shocking truth is that the 
economic erosion of small busi- 
ness, if not halted soon, eventu- 
ally will destroy our entire free 
enterprise system. We must act 
in concert to rebuild the equity 
capital and the confidence of the 
little businessman. Companies 
whose stocks are listed on any of 
the big exchanges have little if 
any difficulty in obtaining cor- 
porate financing, but the small 
businessman without listed shares 
is at a financial disadvantage. 
And without sufficient equity 
capital, management resources or 
marketability of its common stock, 


small business has only two- 


eourses to fellow: bankruptcy or 
merger. The stock answer in Wall 
Street is, “Come back next week.” 

A good deal of my adult life 
has been spent in championing 
the causes of small business in 
our economy, and particularly the 
economy of Kentucky and In- 
diana. Small business is the 
greatest bulwark we have as a 
stabilizing factor in our economic 
system. Small companies always 
have been to me'‘the kind of en- 
terprises that may not be as allur- 


ing and dramatic as our “big 
business” corporations, .but they 
provide an opportunity for in- 


dividuals to practice the finest 
management for the interests of 
their stockholders and the com- 
munities which they serve. 


Our Number One Concern 


The development and financing 
of small business are of prime 
concern to all of us interested 
in the welfare of our states and 
our nation. As one Louisville 
business leader told me recently: 
“Small and developing business 
should be our number one con- 
cern as it is our number one 
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problem. Big business, big labor, 
big government. — this continual 
trend can soon mean the end of . 
the American System and way of 
life as we know it.” 

It would perhaps be appropri- 
ate at this time to mention briefly 
the problems that a small com- 
pany has in attracting either cap1- 
tal for the sale of its securities 
or in borrowing money from ex- 
isting financial institutions such 
as banks. When a small company 
goes into the market place with 
its securities, it is cempeting with 
the larger companies that are able, 
because of their greater borrow- 
ing power, to attract investment 
money with a great deal more 
ease. It is, therefore, often neces- 
sary for a smaller company, ™ 
order to survive, to sell its stock 
at less than real value and to bor- 
row money at higher than con- 
sidered competitive interest rates. 
Furthermore, because of its size 
and relatively smaller capitaliza- 
tion, the smaller.company does 
not have the added attraction of 
liquidity — or marketability — of 
its securities. The stock of a large 
corporation, for -example, listed 
on’ the New York. Stock Exchange 
in itself has liquid asset value 
acceptable to leading financial in- 
stitutions as: collateral. So rais- 
ing additional capital or borrow- 
ing. money is.relatively easy for 
such a corporation. On the other 
hand; a smaller company with 
unlisted ‘stock has little or no 
liquidity and lending institutions 
are reluctant:to lend on such se- 
curities.. Therefore, most smaller 
companies are compelled to issue 
senior debt securities, such as 
preferred- stocks and bonds, at 
high enough~interest rates to at- 
tract the major sources of equity 
capital. 

Many regulatory agencies, such 
as Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Small Business Admin- 
istration, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Federal Power Commission, 
and Public Service Commissions, 
have recognized the basic in- 
equality inherent in small busi- 
ness and have beén of great serv- 
ice to small enterprises within 
the scope of their authority and 
when financial situations develop. 
But the scope of this authority 
does not extent to the vital areas 
of small business in a large num- 
ber of cases. 


Collapse of Local Markets 


The fundamental problems 
found in local market places, like 
Louisville, is found in the fact 
that in 1938.there were 23 invest- 
ment dealers while in 1958 there 
are only 11. Of this remaining 
group 7 are small local dealers 
and 4 are large New York Stock 
Exchange firms. 

A recent study further high- 
lights the testimony that I have 
given_up to this point, It shows, in 
brief, that: since 1¢46— the per- 
centage drop-off of the securities 
traded in the local market of our 
area has exceeded 58% —this dis- 
solution has occurred either 
through buy-outs, mergers or list- 
ings. The result and effect has 
been that during the past two 
years there has been an almost 
complete collapse of eur local 
markets in Louisville, due to the 
fact that there was no liquidity 
for borrowing purposes in the 
securities of our area. 

One point I would like to make 
here is that the massive unem- 
ployment presently in effect in 
our area is due, in substance, to 
the factor of the dominance in 
our area by several large indus- 
trial organizations which are prone 
to inventory cyclical recessional 
cycles, 

The fact of the matter is that 
the policy of large industrial or- 
ganizations in regard to labor is 
that, in the main, labor is factored 
aS a commodity; while in small 
business labor must be, because of 
the investment therein, factored 
as an asset. This is not an 
ideological argument, but it is 
said as a practical analysis of the 





current unemployment sity 
in our region and, I am sy 
other regions of the country. 

Large business necessarily, 7 
suppose, must use their inventory 
excesses as a determining faoto, 
in employment practices. 


ation 
re, ; in 


Strenger Bulwark 


I feel sincerely that’a small- tg 
medium-sized business is a much 
stronger bulwark during regeg_ 
sional periods than large industry 
and anvthing that we can do ‘to 
strengthen the small- to medium- 
sized. business will be benefi¢ig} 
in combating severe inflationary 
or deflationary pressures. 

In conclusion, may |! suggest 
that if we had the thee built-iy 
supports for small business—such 
as equity, management and 


liquidity of stocks—it.is extremely 


doubtful if we would have had 
the present recession. 











HE was too weak to speak 

... this child of eight. But 

the words were plain to see im 

her eyes: “Can’t you make 
me well again, Doctor?” 


It’s ‘terribly hard . . . eves 
for a doctor who: sees tragedy 
enough ... to watch a child 
fade from the sunlight of life— 
-a Victim: of cancer. 

We had succeeded in pre 
longing herlife by many monthe 
—thanks to recent advances is 
the treatment of leukemia. 

But that’s not enougli! Catt 
cer is a disease that. ranks te- 
day as the Number 1 disease. 
killer of children. .We can + «4 
we must... find ways to: battle 
it, and win over:it 

Research, supported by the 
American Cancer Society, i 
striving towards that goal. 
Let’s give... boldly, gem| 
erously to the American Cance# | 
Society ‘Crusade... and help 
eliminate this mortal enemy 
which willtake the lives of more 
than 250,000 Americans thie 
year alone. 


Send your gift to CANCERs 
c/o your local post office. . | | 
y 


AMERICAN 
CANCER | 
SOCIETY 
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THE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 


i 22nd ANNUAL y, Na 
DINNER 





AT WALDORF - ASTORIA 
APRIL 25, 1958 


President 








First 


Vice-President Secretary 


Treasurer 


Second 
Vice-President 





John F. McLaughlin 
McLaughlin, Kauf- 





ds » 














man & Co 
Barney Nieman Wi 
ilbur Krisam 
Bernard J. Conlon Carl Marks & Cc. Jehn C. L a Salvatore J. Rappa 
Inc. CAR Se 2068 F. S. Moseley & Co. 
P. F. Fox & Co., Inc. Company 














DIRECTORS 








John S. Barker 


Lee Higginson 
Corporation 





Joseph H. Billings 
Cowen & Co. 





S. E. Dawson-Smith 


Cruttenden, Podesta 
& Co. 





Walter L. Filkins 
Troster, Singer & Co. 


Sidney Jacobs 
Sidney Jacobs Co. 











Edward J. Kelly 


Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. 








Nathan A. Krumholz 
Siegel & Co. 








John D. Ohlandt, Jr. 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 








Elbridge H. Smith 
Stryker & Brown 





Arnold J. Wechsler 
Ogden, Wechsler & 
Co. 














Lyonel Zunz 
Y.; John McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Kaufman & C 
Charles E. Sigety, Assistant Attorney General, State of New York, Albany 





» Moser & Singer; Hon. Louis J. Lefkowitz New York State Attorney General, Albany, 
o.; Bernard Tompkins, Counsel to STANY; 





Sid Siegel, Siegel & Co.; John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. Incorporated, St. Louis; Joseph Smith, 
Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; Charles Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 
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Charles Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore; Nathan Krumbholz, Siegel & Co., New York; Robert 
Diehl, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Los Angeles; Soren D. Nielsen, Beil & Hough, Inc., 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Thomas L. Curry, Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 





Col. Oliver J. Troster, Troster, Singer & Co.; Walter Haubert, Jesup & Lamont; Daniel Daly, 
Jesup & Lamont; Vincent Shea, Glore, Forgan & Co. 
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H d King, Hornblower & Weeks; Robert Unsworth, Brown, Lisle & Marshall, F 
Garey McCue, G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I1.; Wilfred G. Conary, G. H 


Providence, R. I.; A. M. Johnson, G. H. Walker & Co., Bridgeport, 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 





New Yor« 














Distribution 


Coast to coast retail 
distributing facilities 
through 24 offices 
located in principal 
financial and business 


centers. 
° San FRANcIscO 
PHILADELPHIA . PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS : 
. San DIEGO . 











Los ANGELES . SEATTLE ° 


Primary Markets 


Bonds - Stocks 


Public Utilities 
Industrials 
Municipals 

Banks and Insurance 


Complete Trading Facilities 


PORTLAND 

CLEVELAND . LovuIsvILLE : INDIANAPOLIS 

OAKLAND . EUREKA . SACRAMENTO 
FRESNO . Pato ALTo . 


OxNARD 
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hh, Bank of Montreal, Toronto; 


National Quotation Bureau 
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APRIL 25, 1958 


President 








First 


Treasurer 
Vice-President 


Secretary 


Second 


Vice-President 


James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., Boston; Richard 
Guy R. Hogarth, E. M. Bradley & Co., Inc., New Hevwen, Conn 
& 





Co., Inc.; Don Jacobs, Conning & ©. 





, John F. McLaughlin 
McLaughlin, Kauf- 





rendability — Nationwide Coverag 


man & Co. 








Barney Nieman 


Bernard J. Conion Carl Marks & Co. 
P. F. Fox & Co., Ine. Inc. ie ( 


Wilbur Krisam 


John C. Legg & 
Company 


Salvatore J. Rappa 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 




















DIRECTORS 



































Private Wires to: 
Chicago Glore, F 
Cleveland J. N. Russe 
Dallas_- Dallas Union Securit: 
Detroit Baker, Sit 
Grand Rapids King ar 
Hartford Coburn & Midd! 
Houston Underwood, Neuhaus 
Los Angeles Harbison 4d 
Philadelphia H. A. Rieck: cence Joseph H. Billings eee Walter L. Filkins Sidney Jacobs 
Pittsburgh Adin, bam Corgecatan in & ie, ye Troster, Singer & Co. Sidney Jacobs Co. 
St. Louis Fusz-Schmelzi« 
San Francisco Walter ¢ wens 
Spartanburg A. M. Law & Ce 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Vembers: New York Security Dealers Association 


Trinity Place 


one HAnover 2-2400 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-376; 377; : 


we 
-1 
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Edward J. Kelly 


Carl M. Leeb, 
Rhoades & Co. 





| 
Nathan A. Krumholz 
Siegel & Co. 











John D. Ohlandt, Jr. 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 








Elbridge H. Smith 
Stryker & Brown 








Arnold J. Wechsler 
Ogden, Wechsler & 
Co. 
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Lyonel Zunz, Moser & Singer; Hon. Louis J. Lefkowitz New York State Attorney General, Albany, 
N. Y.; John McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Kaufman & Co.; Bernard Tompkins, Counsel to STANY; 


Charles E. Sigety, Assistant Attorney General, State of New York, Albany 
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Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; Charles Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 





Sid Siegel, Siegel & Co.; John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. Incorporated, St. Louis; Joseph Smith, 
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Charles Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore; Nathan Krumholz, Siegel & Co., New York; Robert 


Diehl, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 


Los Angeles; Soren Nielsen, Beil & Hough, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; 


Thomas L. Curry, Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Col. Oliver J. Troster, Troster, Singer & Co.; Walter Haubert, Jesup & Lamont; Daniel Daly, 
Jesup & Lamont; Vincent Shea, Glore, Forgan & Co. 




















Blyth & Co., Inc. 








Distribution 


Coast to coast retail 
distributing facilities 
through 24 offices 
located in principal 
financial and business 


centers. 
New York . San Francisco . CHICAGO 
Boston . PHILADELPHIA . PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT . MINNEAPOLIS . SPOKANE 
PASADENA , San Dieco . SAN JOsE 











SPN 


Primary Markets 


Bonds - Stocks 


Public Utilities 
Industrials 
Municipals 

Banks and Insurance 





Complete Trading Facilities 





. Los ANGELES . SEATTLE . PoRTLAND 

. CLEVELAND . LovISsvVILLE . INDIANAPOLIS 
. OAKLAND . EuREKA ° SACRAMENTO 
. FRESNO . Pato ALTO . OxNARD 
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Howard King, Hornblower & Weeks; Robert Unsworth, Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Providence, R. 1.; Herbert Sin in i . 
’ ; r ’ wn, , » R. I.; ger, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Robert Cass, E MacC he ; 
Gerry a o H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I.; Wilfred G. Conary, G. H. Walker & Co., Harry Fahrig, Reynelds & Co. Philadelohia; P. ot = P. F. a « a tye Ea Geet 
revidence, R. I.; A. M. Johnson, G. H. Walker & Co., Bridgeport, Ccnn. Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia 


ee 














Mickey McBride, Midland Securities Corpn. Ltd., Toronto; A. R. Smith, Bank of Montreal, Toronto; James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., Boston; Richard Barnes, A. M. Kidder & Co.. I>-.; 
Rolf MacKeen, Greenshields & Co. (N. Y.), Inc.; Lou Walker, National Quotation Bureau Guy R. Hogarth, E. M. Bradley & Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn.; Nippy Strethmann, A. M. Kidder 
& Co., Inc.; Don Jacobs, Conning & Co., Hartford 














Speed — Dependability — Nationwide Coverage 


Private Wires to: 


W . Chicago Glore, Forgan & Co. 
€ make Markets Cleveland J. N. Russell & Co. Inc. 


Dallas__________Dallas Union Securities Company | 
in in slice si sical aha aoa Baker, Simonds & Co. 
Grand Rapids________--.______King and Company 
Hartford. _._.Coburn & Middlebrook, Inc. 
Houston. _Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Inc. 
Over the Counter Los Angeles______- __...Harbison & Henderson 
— Philadelphia H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. 
Securities Pittsburgh______________Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
St. Louis__- . _._.Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco_____- __....Walter C. Gorey Co. 
Spartanburg__-__- A. M. Law & Company, Inc. 








Troster, Singer & Co. | 


VUembers: New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone HAnover 2-2400 Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 378 


























THE 


MARKET PLACE 
FOR 


“LIFE” STOCKS 


BLOCK INQUIRIES INVITED. 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO 





DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 
CORRESPONDENTS IN FOLLOWING CITIES 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Providence New Haven Meriden 


San Francisco 
New Britain 


Boston 
Worcester 


SAM KDeaLCo. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1665 


Member New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Domestic and Canadian Exchanges 


1 Wall Street New York 5 


Los Angeles 
Hartford 








Digby 4-2525 


























| WERTHEIM & Co. 
| Members New York Stock &xchange 
NEW YORK 5 
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Ed Kraebel, Mabon & Co.; Gene Statter, Mabon & Co.; Lou Zwahl, 
Mabon & Co. 





Arthur C. Murphy, A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated, Boston; 
Raymond A. Maher, A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated, Chicago; 
Thompson Wakeley, A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated, Chicago 





Pete Broderson, A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc.; Jack Christian, Janney, Dulles, 
Battles & Co., Inc.; Philadelphia; Patrick Caldana, A. M. Kidder 
& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Tony Mele, Burnham and Company; Ted Schneider, Burnham and Com- 
pany; William V. Frankel, Wm. V. Frankel & Co., Incorporated 
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Wilbur Krisam, John C. Legg & Company; John Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadelphia; Leo V. Smith, Leo V. Smith & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Bob Hawk gE. F. 
Arnold J. Wechsler, Ogden Wechsler & Co., New York; Hank Serlen, Josephthal & Co.; York; A. Mercovich, Laidlaw & Co.; John Latshaw, E. F. Hutton & Compang, } Bmw 2 Me. 
John J. Flanagan, Josephthal & Co. ; ” : 





il LEE HIGGINSON 


CORPORATION 


Members: New York, Midwest and Boston Stock Exchanges 
American Stock Exchange (associate) 


investment banking service since 1848 


NEW YORK 5 BOSTON 7 CHICAGO 4 
20 BROAD STREET 60 FEDERAL STREET 231 S. LA SALLE STREET 


HAnover 2-2700 Liberty 2-5000 FRanklin 2-4500 
Teletype NY 1-917 Teletype BS 452 Teletype CG 175 


Jack Barker, Lee Higginson Corporation; Bob Diehl, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Los Angeles 


Allison Steel Manufacturing Co. 

Avon Products, Inc. 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. 

Camco Incorporated 

Cary Chemicals, Inc. 

Consolidated Rendering Company 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

Electronics Associates, Inc. 

The First National Bank of Jersey City 
The Fort Neck National Bank of Seaford 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Company 
Kay Jewelry Stores, Inc. 

The Kerite Company 

Machliett Laboratories, Inc. 

The Meadow Brook National Bank 
Morningstar, Nicol, Inc. 

National Aluminate Corporation 


State and Municipal Bonds 
National Blankbook Company 
River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 


ESTABROOK & CO. are has Beesarcion 


MEMBERS = Shea Chemical Corporation 





we invite inquiries 


Founded 185] on the following 
UNDERWRITERS - DISTRIBUTORS - DEALERS | 


Industrial, Public Utility and Railroad Securities 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGES 
Associate Member American Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., NEW YORK 5 - 15 State St., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


HARTFORD + POUGHKEEPSIE + PROVIDENCE + SPRINGFIELD 














Shulton, Inc. 

St. Croix Paper Company 

Speer Carbon Company 

Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Inc. 
Williams and Company, Inc. 

















DENVER 


Albuquerque @® Denver ® Jersey City ® 


on. ~~ 


MINING — 
INDUSTRIALS — 
NATURAL GAS — 


AS TRADERS WE MAINTAIN MARKETS 
IN OVER 250 SUCH ISSUES 


J. F. REILLY & Co., INC. 


Members 
SALT LAKE STOCK EXCHANGE SPOKANE STOCK EXCHANGE 


JERSEY CITY SALT LAKE CITY 


Direct Wires to 
Salt Lake City ® 


San Francisco 

















For financial institutions 


FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 


PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS 


CARL MARKS & CO. INC 


FOREIGN SECURITIES SPECIALISTS 
20 BROAD STREET * NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-0050 TELETYPE NY 1-971 




















PRIVATE WIRES TO 





Schneider, Bernet 
& Hickman, Inc. 


Hendricks & Eastwood, inc. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 


McAndrew & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco 


Teletype NY 1-609 - NY 1-610 


52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-4970 


Philadelphia 


St. Louis 





Trading Markets in Public Utility, Natural Gas and Industrial Securities 








G. A. SAXTON & CO., INC. 
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Jim Concagh, Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc.; John Shanahan, Daw- 
son, Hannaford Inc.; Ivor Murray, Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc. 





Mickey Pauley, Troster, Singer & Co.; George Yook, Lazard Freres & Co.; 
Jay Sullivan, Hardy & Co. 





Irving Greene, Greene and Company; Charles D. Runyan, Bank of 
North America 





John Butler, First Boston Corporation; Bud Hardy, First Boston Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia; Arthur Vare, Kalb, Voorhis & Co. 
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Clifton B. Smith, Francis I. du Pont & Co.; Elmer Myers, 
John R. Boland & Co., Inc. 

















Greetings and Best Wishes from Philadelphia 


TRADING DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 





FRANK J. LAIRD EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
ALLEN B. FOARD, JR. RAILROAD BONDS, GUARANTEED 
AND LEASED LINES STOCKS 


INDUSTRIAL BonDs & STOCKS 
RAYMOND A. MoRRISs., JR. 


JAMES B. McFaRLAND \inousr UTILITY 
BANK STOCKS 


ROBERT N. GREENE — SALES ORDER DEPARTMENT 


VICE PRESIDENT 
MICHAEL J. RUDOLPH 
ALEXANDER B. BROCK 
J. RICHARD HOFFMAN 


MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT 


L. WISTER RANDOLPH 
ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 
FRANKLIN M. SEELEY 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RUSSELL M. ERGOOD, JR. 


EDWARD F. HIRSCH — STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 
VICE PRESIDENT 


FELIX E. MAGUIRE FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 9 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ALLENTOWN LANCASTER 





Benjamin Jacobson, Benjamin Jacobson & Sons; Fred Hilfiker, Benjamin 
Jacobson & Sons; James J. Corrigan, Jr., F. J. Connelly & Co. 


itis 
i 
Firmin D. Fusz, Fusz-Schmeizle & Co., Inc., St. Louis; Edward Matthews, 
Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated, Hartford, Conn.; Norman Maigret, 
Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated, Hartford; George Zimmermann, 
Cowen & Co. 


L. F. Wade, Dominion Securities Corporation, New York; A. B. Bogardus, 
Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc.; William Boothe, Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 




















Nervice * ™ analysis * Market facilities 


SINGER, BEAN & MACKIE, Ine. 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE ° NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-9000 °® NY 1-1825 & 1-4844 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS 
IN OVER 400 STOCKS 


* Direct Wires to * 


Evans MacCormack & Co. Burton J. Vincent & Co. 
Los Angeles Chicago 


Reynolds & Co. Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia Dallas 
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Ed Zinna, Smith, Barney & Co.; James G. Mundy, Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley 
Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia; Milton Soukup, Smith, Barney & Co. 


















] ] Joseph Cabble, Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc.; Frank Ronan, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Bernie 
Eberwein, Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore; Tom Brown, Simmons & Co. 


First or MicuiGan C(orRPoRATION 
| 


Underwriters and Distributors 


STATE, MUNICIPAL 
and 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Members Detroit and Midwest Stock Erchangs 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 


Columbus——Grand Rapids—Battle Creek—Flint 


Lansinge—Saginaw—Bay City 








































ULL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
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Ross Yunker, A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc.; Angelo Martinelli, Josephthal & Co.; Bernard Weissman, 
Gold, Weissman Co.; Milton Capper, Capper & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Joseph Flanagan, 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Vembers New York Stock Exchange and other leading Exchanges 


42 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 
Providing immediate access to Primary Markets through Branch 
Offices, Correspondents and their connections in 100 Cities 
throughout the United States and Canada 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


St. Regis Hotel, New York City 
New York State: Auburn e Elmira ¢ Geneva «¢ Hornell 
Ithaca ¢ Middletown ¢ Syracuse ¢ U:ica * Watertown 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENTS 





ee PTC TTT eee CeCe TEE Ce Richmond, Charlottesville 
rh ee Ce Gy vein cba enas do Hs CIR Ww eIHas tees oe mda Chicago 
I A eG Denver, Colorado Springs, Grand Junction, 
Pueblo, Davenport, Chicago 

5. ©. Gelade Ga «cbt. dee dis Nashville, Knoxville, Jackson, Memphis, Nat Birnbaum, Birnbaum & Co.; “Duke” Hunter, Wellington Hunter Associates, Jersey City, N. J.; 

Clarksville, Atlanta Don Sherwood, Reynolds & Co., Chicago; Bill Sabah, Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 

ES Re 66.6 60.6066. 00 6-6-6044 5 4 450800 05d ON 4 ODER OS BOM Pittsburgh 
ee 2 Ce tas ease Philadelphia, Lancaster, York, Germantown 
Cee Oe Ges cnc cd decditveon sss Hartford, Waterbury, Willimantic, Norwich 
A. G. Edwards & Sons .......... St. Louis, Clayton, Belleville, Jacksonville, 
N Lake Charles, Shreveport, Springfield, Houston, Little Rock, Keokuk 
8 er rrr 8 oe ees Se eee Chattanooga, Dalton, Ga. 
NS EES gt SEPP ET TTT Se Tee Te er TT ee rere Chicago 
ee ae Se WS he's 60 65 eR ee Oe ees Charleston, Parkersburg 
Ee ee eS eee eee Washington, D. C., Alexandria, Va. 
Baers GS Gel, Bs ccc esc Milwaukee, Appleton, Beaver Dam, Chippewa Falls, 


Green Bay, Janesville, La Crosse, Madison, New London, 
Racine, Waukesha, Wausau, West Bend, Wisconsin Rapids 





, eS oR a ree es . .Louisville, Danville, Lexington 
ee Co 6 4 4.0.006. 040000 cb ened nines ¢ 50a SORES . . Baltimore 
eT SO. Peer Ae er Minneapolis, St. Paul, 

Great Falls, Billings, Rochester 
Prescott & Co. . Cleveland, Shaker Square, Columbus, Toledo, Canton 
Russ & Company, Inc. .... bia ad he as San Antonio, Ft. Worth 
Ey ba ais a bat ee ey Ske do eRe OT Lbs Ae 2 kee Dallas 
Oe 2 ae ....San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Jose, Beverly Hills 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


ti ot. Je de eg@ebb osecdeseadabecoses . Montreal, Canada 


eee ee Oe Ge. A. one we aewd «cls bod Cae hce a .. Toronto, Canada 
i 2. 16s dees stands adden ccasceemens Sao Paulo, Brazil 
ey ee eC SEOMNOD. . nk os Cece cce sc ccceeeecs Montevideo, Uruguay 
Diercantil De Imversiones S. A. ...cccccccccccccceccece Caracas, Venezuela 
ns Ca CO 5 scabs fobs oe sect ee be debsacies Tokyo, Japan 
lan Potter & Co. Melbourne, Sydney, Canberra City, Australia 





WIZZ iiiisisssssisssisisisid LILLIA LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


Aaron Netburn, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Jack Honig, New York Hanseatic Corporation: 
Al Kaidy, Winslow, Cohu & Stetson; David R. Mitchell, Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
Memters American Stock Exchange 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-6800 — Bell System Teletype NY 1-1459 


Dealers and Brokers in 
Railroad, Public Utility & Industrial 
Bonds & Stocks 
Over-the-Counter Trading Dept. 

D. Howard Brown 
Frank MacKain 
INGALLS & SNYDER 











Martin King, Sutro Bros. & Co.; Frank Hall, Sutro Bros. & Co.; Pete Brittain, Shearson, Hammill —_ 
@& Co.; Paul Jacoby, Asiel & Co.; John F. Reilly, J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J 


William V. Frankel, Wm V. Frankel & Co. Incorporated : KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.... 


* Makes primary mar- 


What iS your kets in an extended list 


of all types of corporate 


di bl ? securities. 
trading PrODIEM! —- Through anation-wide 
wire system provides 
Our large and experienced broad institutional and 
Tradina D + lias sii dealer coverage—and 
SING Laeper teen “4 at costs you less. 
be helpful to you. Why * Provides facilities for 
not let us know your skillful handling of large 
tradi . . ts? blocks without disturb- 
ing requirements: ing existing street mar- 
kets. 
Address 
Mr. David D. Lynch i 
Dealer Relations Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Department FOUNDED 1865 
Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
17 Watt Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Leo Newman, American Securities Corporation, Boston; Paul Hennessey, Eaton & Howard, Incorpo- Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 


rated, Boston; Clive Fazioli, White, Weld & Co., Boston; Peter Noon, Hoit, Rose & Company; 
Charles Clausen, Hoit, Rose & Company 








Underwriter + Distributor « Dealer 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Instrumentalities 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 


Corb Liston, Prescott & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Robert Strauss, Daniel F. Rice and Company, Chicago; Fs Company Stocks 
Jim McFarland, Stroud & Company Incorporated, Philadelphia; Eddie Abele, Securities Trading 
Corporation, Jersey City, N. J.; Ray Morris, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Bonds 


Foreign Dollar Bonds 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


New York Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 

Martin Gilbert, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; Morrison Gilbert, J. A. Winston & Co., Inc.; Edward Abele, 

Securities Trading Corporation, Jersey City, N. J.; Albert Bernstein, Fs i Winston & Co., Inc.; 
Jack Howard, Langley-Howard, Inc., Pittsburgh; Irving Bernstein, J. A. Winston & Co., Inc. 
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Jack Sammon, John J. O’Kar-e, Jr. & Co.; Ed Schaefer, H. D. Knox & Co., In 


Joe Titolo, Harris, Uz;ham & Co.; Jerry Aal, Bache & Co. 


c.; 
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Adams & Peck 


Vembers New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange 


DEALERS IN 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 


Guaranteed Leased Line Bonds Preferred Common 


and 


Unlisted Investment Stocks 


New York 5, N. Y 
Telephone REctor 2-4949 
Teletype NY 1-724 


120 Broapway 


Private wire to Philadelphia 





George Riss, Waldorf-Astoria; George Searight, Searight, Ahalt & O’Connor, Inc.; Edward J. Enright, 
New York Security Dealers Association; John P. O’Reilly, Waldorf-Astoria; Robert N. Kullman, 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. 














zx*wekwekk * 





Sano, Sano & Co.; Frank T. Harrington, 





ALL MARKETS ON ONE CALL 


Complete Brokerage Service 





for 








Dealers, Brokers and Dealer Banks 


Public Utility, Railroad, Industrial, 
Convertible and Foreign Bonds 
kok ot 
Municipal, State and Revenue Bonds 


* * * 


Listed and Unlisted 


Preferred and Common Stocks 


zxkwke keke ke aK KY 


* * * 


MABON & CO. 


Established 1892 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


115 Broadway, New York 6 ° Telephone REctor 2-2820 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-2152 











a Magid, Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc.; A. J. 


. D. Knox & Co., Inc., Boston; David H. Magid, Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 











Bob Wien, M. S. Wien & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Lester Gannon, Sherry, Maloney & Company, Inc.; 
Norris Rosenbaum, Englander & Co., Inc.; Bob Franklin, M. S. Wien & Co. 





"3 


Goodbody & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


MEMBERS: New York Stock Exch. 
Chicago Board of Trade . 


é 


The Ainerican Red Cross 


= e New York Cotton Exch. * American Stock Exch. 
and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| UNLISTED TRADING DEPARTMENT 


MMM MM HR KR X 


Industrial, Railroad, Public Utility Securities, 


STOCK, BOND | Bank and Insurance Stocks 


_ CORPORATE BOND DEPARTMENT 
and COMMODITY | MUNICIPAL BOND DEPARTMENT 
BROKERS | State and Municipal Bonds 


| CANADIAN SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 


Direct Wire to Montreal and Toronto 


115 Broadway, New York G6 BaArclay 7-0100 _ Bell Tele.: NY 1-671-672 
One No. La Salle St., Chicago 2 CéEntral 6-8900 Bell Teletype: CG-321 








Cable Address: Accurate Direct Private Wires to Principal Cities 











x nwKeKK Kk 
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UNDERWRITERS, BROKERS and DEALERS 
distributing 
CORPORATE and MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


since 1886 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Philadelphia Baltimore Boston 
Burlington, Vt. Columbus, O. Dayton, O. Easton, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. Lewiston, Me. Lexington, Ky. 
Biddeford, Me. Portland, Me. 


Michael Schneider, Burnham and Company; Larry Schneider, Burnham and Company; Albert Cohen, 
Gruss & Co.; Wiiliam Tooker, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 











Milt Van Riper, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co.; Calvin Clayton, Clayton Securities Corporation, Boston; 
William D. O’Conncr, Shelby Cullom Davis & Co.; Waiter C. Nester, M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc. 


BROKERS IN 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
OF 
CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


Walter Huke, H. Hentz & Co.; Warren Reardon, H. Hentz & Co.; Frank McCormack, H. Hentz & Co.; 
Jchn R. Boland, John R. Boland & Co., Inc. 





G, VOYOVY CE Sous 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


THE TOTAL 


72 Wall S treed Noe York 5, MY 


Telephone WHitehall 3-7600 





CORPORATE IMPACT 


Establishment of a favorable ‘‘corporate image” has 
become more vital today than ever in the history 
of business — and the competition is as keen as in any 
struggle for product sales. 


How some of America’s most successful companies 
are meeting this competition effectively is outlined in 
a timely new booklet, “‘The Total Corporate Impact.” 


If you’d like to have a copy, it’s yours 
for the asking, and without obligation. 
Just phone or write Mr. R. A. Cullinan. 7 

NEW YORK 


ALBERT FRANK - GUENTHER LAW, INC, PHILADELPHIA 


ji BOSTON 
Advertising * Public Relations CHICAGO 


131 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. * COrtlandt 7-5060 SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 











Corporate Teletype: NY 1-865 * Municipal Teletype: NY 1-169] 


We have direct wires to the following cities: 


ALBANY ALBUQUERQUE ASHEVILLE BALTIMORE 
BEVERLY HILLS BOSTON BURLINGTON CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DALLAS DENVER 
Des Mortnes Detroir DURHAM FARMINGTON, N. M. 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. FULLERTON 
GRAND RaPpips GREENWOOD HARRISBURG HOUSTON 
HUNTINGTON INDIANAPOLIS JACKSON JOPLIN 
KANSAS CITY LAUREL Los ANGELES MALONE 
MINNEAPOLIS MONTGOMERY MUSKOGEE NASHVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA PHOENIX PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. POTSDAM ROCK ISLAND Rome, N. Y. 
St.Louis St.Paut SattLaxkeCrry San ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO’ SANTA ANA SANTAFeE SeATTLE 
SPARTANBURG SYRACUSE TORONTO TULSA UTICA 
Victoria, TEX. WASHINGTON WHITITER WICHITA 
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Underwriters and Distributors 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
a 
Specialists in 
Rights and “When Issued” Securities 
. 
Mc DONNELL & (Co. 


Established 1905 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange — American Stock Exchange 


120 Broapway, NEw York 5, N. Y. 








New York — Detroit — CuHIcaAco 











Underwriters and 
Distributors ........ State, Municipal 
Corporate Securities 


$8: 















SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


CANDEE @& CO. 


| Members National Association of Security Dealers, Inc. 


44 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. | 
BOwling Green 9-0040 Tele: NY 1-1862 

















PRIMARY MARKETS = ————— 











Complete Trading Facilities and Experience 
For Brokerage Service in all 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


for BANKS — BROKERS and DEALERS 





SIEGEL & CO. 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2370 Teletype N.Y. 1-1942 
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John J. D’Arcy, F. L. Putnam & Company, Inc.; Boston; Charles E. Skelton, Bank of New York; 
Edward J. Meehan, Chase Manhattan Bank; Tom Meaney, Wellington Fund, Philadelphia; Edward 
L. Stein, Asiel & Co.; James J. Kelly, Chase Manhattan Bank 





Robert Unsworth, Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Providence, R. 1.; Gerry McCue, G. H. Walker & Co., 
Providence, R. I.; William C. Roberts, Jr., C. T. Williams & Company, Inc., Baltimore; Jim Maguire, 
J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., Boston 





Joe Smith, Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; John Butler, First Boston Corporation; Sid Jacobs, 
Sidney Jacobs Co.; Sid Holtzman, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Bill Kumm, Hill, Darlington & Co. 





Milton Soukup, Smith, Barney & Co.; Harry Simmons, Simmons & Co.; Burt Rubin, Simmons & Co.; 
Tom C. Brown, Simmons & Co.; Bernie Shwidock, Simmons & Co. 
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Bank & Insurance Stocks 
Over-The-Counter Securities 


Specialists in 


CHRISTIANA SECURITIES Co. 


Common Preferred 


Inquiries invited in all Unlisted Issues 





Trading Department, L. A. Gibbs, Manager 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 


Harold Brown, Winslow, Cohu & Stetson; George Martens, Winslow, Cohu & Stetson; Irving Maxfield, MEMBERS NEW YORK AND AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGES 
Winslow, Cohu & meeepons George Dedrick, Gregory & Sons; Everett W. Snyder, 
E. W. Snyder and Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-3500 Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 


WILMINGTON, DEL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND SALEM, N. J. DOVER, DEL. 











STOCKS 


KUGEL, STONE & CO. 


Incorporated 


30 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-2050 Teletype: N.Y. 1-1822 


s 


J. C. Blockley, Harris, Upham & Co.; Tom Greenberg, C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co.; Herk Mottino, 
Harris, Upham & Co.; Tom Unterberg, C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. 


























Underwriters Distributors Dealers 
of 


CORPORATE SECURITIES 


(Service to Dealers through our Dealer Relations and 
Unlisted Trading Departments) 


Hal Murphy, Commercial & Financial Chronicle; Latham Burns, Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc.; Ted ; : ; 
Pollard, Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc.; Rex Stevenson, Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc. Correspondence invited from Established Securities Dealers 


JOHN R. BOLAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 











30 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-0292 Teletype N. Y. 1-4487 























Specialists in 


BANK and INSURANCE | A 
STOCKS —_ UNLISTED SECURITIES 


RED BANKS — BROKERS — DEALERS 


CROSS SPECIALISTS IN RIGHTS 


Edwin L. Tatro Company | ™vust carry on! 


50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. | GERSTEN by FREN KEL. 


Telephone: Digby 4-2420 Teletype: NY 1-3430 Members N. Y. Security Dealers Association 


Direct Telephone 150 BROADWAY NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE — BOSTON — HARTFORD: Enterprise 7846 Telephone: Digby 9-1550 eosin NY 1-1932 



































i4 





Specialists in 





4" ey ; aya) oe 4c 
I oreign pecurities 














Foreign Investments 





binhold and J, Bleichroeder 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Associate Members American Stock Exchange 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 3-9200 NY 1-515 














ORIGINATORS — UNDERWRITERS — DISTRIBUTORS 
OF 


NEW JERSEY MUNICIPAL 


AND 


AUTHORITY REVENUE OBLIGATIONS 


— —_—_—2.—_—-__ 


Established 1920 


35 WALL ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. WHITEHALL 3-3414 
Bell System Teletype—NY 1-535 





Boland, Saffin « Co. 











UNDER WRITERS 












DISTRIBUTORS Specialining in 
DEALERS MININGS 


= 
sncwcas’ INDUSTRIALS 


Salt Lake Stock Exchange 






Primary Markets 
Maintained 


CAPPER & CO. 


Members Salt Lake Stock Exchange 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Telephone: HEnderson 2-8570 Teletype: JCY 119 
Open-end phone to New York City, Dlgby 9-3424 
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Andy Beyfuss, Kean, Taylor & Co.; Clarence Nelson, Baker, Weeks & Co.; Rolly Gunther, Baker, 
Weeks & Co.; Ray Wildey, Baker Weeks & Co. 





Bob Lienhard, Troster, Singer & Co.; Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago; Herbert E. 
Beattie, H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Charles Offerman, Troster, Singer & Co. 


Y 


Bob Batyr, Boettcher and Company, New York; Sam De Socio, L. H. Ingraham & Co.; Pete Brown, 
Boettcher and Company; Ernie Lienhard, Troster, Singer & Co. 





























| Sometimes — 

Actives become inactive, and 
Inactives become active. 

We are active all the time. 


Mitchell « Company 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY e NEW YORK CITY 








Tel. WOrth 4-3113 e Bell Teletype NY 1-1227 





Established 1928 
We Offer a 
COMPREHENSIVE INVESTMENT 
AND 
DEALER SERVICE 


in 








ALL CLASSES OF BONDS AND STOCKS 
| including 
| PUBLIC UTILITY—RAILROAD—INDUSTRIAI 
| FOREIGN ISSUES 


We are Particularly Adapted to Service Firms 


With Retail Distribution 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


P. F. FOX & CO., INC. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone Teletypes 

















REctor 2-7760 NY 1-944 & NY 1-945 


| 
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Over a Half Century of Efficient and 
Economical Service 


AS TRANSFER AGENT 


in 


New York, N. Y. and Jersey City, N. J. 


We afford econcmies and other advantages to 
underwriters, distributors, corporations 
and their stockholders. 


Write for our free booklet setting forth the Current Federal 
and State Stock Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER COMPANY 


Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago; Gene Brady, Gordon Graves & Co., New York; 
John J. Meyers, Gordon Graves & Co.; William H. Salisbury, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 





50 CHURCH STREET 15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
ww, New York 7, N. Y. eee Jersey City 2, N. J. 





BEekman 3-2170 HEnderson 4-8525 

















SPECIALIZING IN — 


RIGHTS — WHEN ISSUED 
AND 





Walter Saunders, Dominion Securities Corporation; Don Sherwood, Reynolds & Co., Chicago; Al 


Tisch, Fitzgerald & Company; Gil Busch, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, inc.; Royal H. Plenty, REORGANIZATION SECURITIES 


Josephthal & Co. 


FOUNDED 1910 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
WoOrTH 4-5000 BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE NY 1-319 


DIRECT TELEPHONE TO BOSTON 





19 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
LAFAYETTE 3-4620 





PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM TO CORRESPONDENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. LOCK HAVEN, N. Y. HANOVER, PA. 














Julius Golden, Greene and Company ; Reg Knapp, G. C. Haas & Co.; Tom Curry, Stone & Webster 
Securities Corporation; Dan Mullin, Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day; Joe Conlon, 
Grace Canadian Securities, Inc. 














CANADIAN STOCKS 


Underwriters, Distributors and Dealers 
in 





NEW YORK 
WALKER 5-1941-2 


Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia and St. Louis 


ENTERPRISE 6772 


Corporate and Municipal Securities 


ZENITH 0210 HIRSCH & CO. 


Members New York Stock Eichange and Other Exchanges 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0600 Teletype: N.Y. 1-210 


JAMES A. TRAVISS — MGR. U. S. DEPT. 


S. J. Brooks & Company 


Members 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 


185 BAY STREET 


TORONTO 1 
Mort Cayne, J. N. Russell & Co., Inc., Direct Wire Service: New York, Washington, Baltimore, Miami Beach, Palm Beach 


l Cleveland; Ed J. Kelly, Carl M. Loeb, || - | 
Rhoades & Co. _ - 





WASHINGTON BALTIMORE MIAMI! BEACH PALM BEACH 


LONDON GENEVA AMSTERDAM | 
Correspondents: HAVANA, CUBA 
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1922 1958 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1922 





INQUIRIES INVITED 


| JOHN J. O KANE, JR. & CO. 


PHILIP C. KULLMAN, JR. (1922-1951) JOHN J. O’KANE, JR. (1922-1956) 
ROBERT N. KULLMAN — MANAGING PARTNER 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Phone—DIgby 4-6320 Teletype—NY 1-1525 























| 
| 
| 
| 





SPECIAL SITUATIONS 





HETTLEMAN & Co. 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-5770 





BBB BBB PB PB PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PLP PPP LPL EP PP 














Dealers In 


Unlisted Securities 


Public Utilities—I ndustrials 


i er 


W" V. FRANKEL & CO. 


| 
| 


INCORPORATED 
39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 
WHitehall 3-3960 Teletype NY 1-4040-4041 


Direct Private Wire to 
ARTHUR L. WRIGHT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-2900 Teletype: NY 1-576 
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Alonzo Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala.; Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc.; 
Edward J. Beakey, E. W. Eddy & Co., Hartford, Conn.; Joseph Markman, Newburger & Co., 
Philadelphia; Albert Teller, Albert Teller & Co., Philadelphia 





Bob Kullman, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Seymour Blauner, Sinclair Securities Corp.; Sal Rappa, 
F. S. Moseley & Co.; Harry Zeeman, Carl Marks & Co. Inc. 





Mort Hanley, Edwards & Hanley, Hempstead, N. Y.; Joe Bond, Candee & Co.; George Adams, 
Norris Adams Limited, Toronto; Bill Candee, Candee & Co. 





Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis, Mo.; Ed Streat, National Securities & Research 
Corporation; Walter Filkins, Troster Singer & Co.; Elbridge Smith, Stryker & Brown 
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Robert Keenan, Troster, Singer & Co.; John F. Gibson, Hopper, Soliday & Co., Philadelphia; Robert 
W. Bull, Jr., Jacobs & Low; Bert Pike, Troster, Singer & Co. 





Jack Murphy, Hornblower & Weeks, Philadelphia; Vincent Naddeo, Thomson & McKinnon; Frederick 
eil, Thomson & McKinnon; Jim McGivney, Hernblower & Weeks, New Ycerk 


Wesley Bishop, Smith, Bishop & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Don Sloan, Donald C. Sloan & Co., Portland, 
Oregon; Maurice Hart, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Charles H. Dudichum, 
Delaware Fund, Inc., Philadelphia 











Sinee 1929 


Primary Markets in New England Securities 


General Market Stocks and Bonds 


MAY & GANNON we. 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
HU 2-8360 CA 6-2610 
HARTFORD PORTLAND PROVIDENCE 


Enterprise 9830 Enterprise 9830 Enterprise 9830 


Bell System Teletype BS 568-9 
Robert M. Topol, Greene and Company; 


Stan Dawson-Smith, Cruttenden, Podesta 
& Co. 























PRIMARY MARKETS 


UTILITY and INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 
BOSTON CORRESPONDENT 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., INC., NEW YORK 


for 


BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


J. B. MAGUIRE & CO., INC. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Open-end Telephone Wire to New York 
New York—CAnal 6-1613 Boston—HU bbara 2-5500 
Bell System Teletype—BS-142 


Providence, R. 1.—Enterprise 2904 Portland, Maine—Enterprise 2904 
Hartford, Conn.—Enterprise 6800 





































1891 Our Sixty-Seventh Year 1958 


UNDERWRITERS * DEALERS * DISTRIBUTORS 





PRIMARY MARKETS 
IN CONNECTICUT SECURITIES 





~ CuHas. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW HAVEN 





New York REcror 2-9377 * Bett Tererype NH 194 


Danbury Bridgeport 


New London Waterbury 











| SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS & CO. 











Members New York Stock Exchange 





Underwriters and Dealers in 
































| INSURANCE STOCKS 
||| CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


111] Oldest Specialists (with Predecessor Firm) in Insurance 
11] Stocks. Serving Dealers and Institutions since 1927. 








116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone BEekman 3-0626 ° 


Teletype NY 1-384 


| ‘‘IN THE HEART OF THE INSURANCE DISTRICT” 












GEORGE W. CUNNINGHAM & Co. 


225 EAST BROAD STREET 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





Brokers & Dealers in 
PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL, BANK, 
AND INSURANCE SECURITIES 


Telephone Adams 2-6322 
TWX WSFD NJ 126 
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Over A Quarter Century 
1930 ~ 1958 


Specialists in 
OVER THE COUNTER SECURITIES 














i} SreeneadCompany Charles H. Jann, Estabrook & Co.; Carl K. Gish, Boettcher and Company; William J. Lutz, 


Colgate Hoyt & Co.; Robert Wallace, Troster, Singer & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1930 











37 Wall St., New York 5 























APPEL PETROLEUM 
CORP. 


BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 





(vailable Sam Felstein, A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis; Leonard Butt, Mead, Miller & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 


Special Report 
. ~e ™ Frank Boyce, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Louis Stirling, Betts, Borland & Co., Chicago; 
on Keques Bob Barbanell, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Al Davis, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


"ENGLANDER & CO., INC. 


Members 





New York Security Dealers Association 
115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-5344 Teletype: NY 1-157 


Specialists in 
Blocks, Retail Situations, and Inactives 























‘cif ' ie 





Ed Whiting, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Ron McCuaig, Greenshields & Co., Limited, Toronto; 
Arthur Pearce, Greenshields & Co., Inc., Montreal; Giles Montanye, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


McDONALD, HOLMAN & Co. INC. 


BROKERS + DEALERS - UNDERWRITERS 




















co 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-010 Hl ae THOMPSON & CO.. Inc. 


Successful underwritings for the well-managed 
small companies 
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Irving Stein, Capper & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Gerard Hulsebosch, Godnick & Son; Albert J. Caplan, 
Albert J. Caplan & Co., Philadelphia; A. A. Harmet, A. A. Harmet & Co., Chicago 





Ed Holmes, Joseph Faroll & Co.; Mike Voccoli, Savard & Hart; John Stein, Wm 


V. Frankel & Co. 
Incorporated; Ed Foran, Dominion Securities Corporation 











Fritz “Red” Johnson, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Frederick L. Bock, John J. O'Kane, Jr. & Co.; 
Jack Schait, Alexander Reid & Co., Newark, N. J.; Henry Jeret, Hirsch & Co.; Henry Fricke, 
Anglo-American Securities, Inc. 








Burns Bros. & Denton, Ine. 


37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Underwriters — Distributors —Dealers studi & ¢ 


Canadian Securities 
__BONDS ——— 


Government, Provincial, Municipal ah 
Corporation — External and Internal 50 its smart to 
— it 


Orders Executed on Canadian Exchanges 
at regular commission rates 


the most useful tc 








securing new cust 








your advertisem 


Affiliated with: 
Burns Bros. & Denton, Ltd. Burns Bros. & Company, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


Scene diel THE COMMERCIiAi 


as Toronto Stock Exchange FINANCIAL CHRO: 
Members ‘ ; ; 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


rt Rane Re Re Steal 75 Perk Place. New 
TORONTO MONTREAI OTTAWA WINNIPEG HAMILTON 











7% 





ee ee ee 


—_— 
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Over A Quarter Century 
1930 ~ 1958 


Specialists in 
OVER THE COUNTER SECURITIES 














Wreeneadd® Charles H. Jann, Estabrook & Co.; Carl K. Gish, Boettcher and Company; William J. Luiz, 
Colgate Hoyt & Co.; Robert Wallace, Troster, Singer & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1930 


37 Wall St., New York 5 























APPEL PETROLEUM 
CORP. 


BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 





Special Report Available Sam Felstein, A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis; Leonard Butt, Mead, Miller & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Frank Boyce, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Louis Stirling, Betts, Borland & Co., Chicago; 


Request 
on ques Bob Barbanell, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Al Davis, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


ENGLANDER & CO., INC. 


Members 





New York Security Dealers Association 
115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-5344 Teletype: NY 1-157 


Specialists in 
Blocks, Retail Situations, and Inactives 




















Ed Whiting, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Ron McCuaig, Greenshields & Co., Limited, Toronto: 
Arthur Pearce, Greenshields & Co., Inc., Montreal; Giles Montanye, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 0. 


BROKERS - DEALERS - UNDERWRITERS 





\" 











| 
McDonaLb, HoLMAN & Co.INC. 
| 


co 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0010 H I ae THO MI PSO N & CO., Inc. 


Successful underwritings for the well-managed 
small companies 
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Irving Stein, Capper & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Gerard Hulsebosch, Godnick ; Alb 4 
Albert J. Caplan & Co., Philadelphia; A. A. Waruct’ A. A. ready ghey — 





Ed Holmes, Joseph Faroll & Co.; Mike Voccoli, Savard & Hart; John Stein, Wm V. Frankel & Co. 
Incorporated; Ed Foran, Dominion Securities Corporation 





Fritz “Red” Johnson, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Frederick L. Bock, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; 
Jack Schait, Alexander Reid & Co., Newark, N. J.; Henry Jeret, Hirsch & Co.; Henry Fricke, 
Anglo-American Securities, Inc. 








Midland Securities corer. usrep 


MEMBERS: Lhe Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


Canadian Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Securities 








The Midland Company uu 


. The Toronto Stock Exchange 
EMBERS: 
. Montreal Stock Exchange 


Stock orders executed on all Exchanges 








Toronto, Ontario: 50 King Street West 
London, Ontario: Huron & Erie Building 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario: 116 March Street 
Montreal, Quebec: 215 St. James Street West 
St. Thomas, Ontario: 345 Talbot Street 


Private Wires to 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., N. Y. C. 
MacDougall & MacDougall, Montreal 




















Underwriters and Dealers in Canadian 
Government and Corporate Issues 


Inquiries welcomed from institutional 
investors and dealers 


Greenshields & Co (N.Y.) Ine 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone: W Hitehall 3-9525 Teletype: NY 1-3708 
Canadian Affiliate: GREENSHIELDS & CO INC 


Business established 1910 

















~ f Burns Bros. & Denton, Ine. 


» Co. 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Underwriters — Distributors — Dealers «+s ma 


Canadian Securities the most useful tools in 





! 





Government, Provincial, Municipal 


+4) 
Corporation — External and Internal So it’s smart to place 





——STOCKS — your advertisement in 
Orders Executed on Canadian Exchanges 
at regular commission rates 





o=@== 
Affiliated with: 
Burns Bros.& Denton, Ltd. Burns Bros. & Company, Ltd. THE COMMERCIAL AND 
Toronto, Canada Toronto, Canada 
Memt Toronto Stock Exchange FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
Members 2 ong ta “ 
Canadian Stock Exchange 25 Park Place, New York ? 





TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG HAMILTON 

















—BONDS ——— securing new customers. 














Canadian 
Bonds Stocks 
Government, Municipal, Orders executed on 
Utility, Corporate Canadian Exchanges or 
External and _ Internal at net New York prices 


Inquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Incorporated 
New York Boston 
Affiliates in: 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
and other Canadian Cities 


LONDON, ENGLAND 




















Percy J. Wien, M. S. Wien & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Lee Monett, National Association of Securities 
Dealers; John F. Reilly, J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J.; Mel Wien, 
M. S. Wien & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








Pete Milloy, White, Weld & Co.; Harry Walker, White, Weld & Co., Boston; Connie Sheridan, 
Mitchell & Company; Frank G. Harrington, H. D. Knox & Co., Inc., Boston; Ed Larkin, 


White, Weld & Co., New York; Bob King, Charles King & Co. 
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d McK , Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Ed J. Kelly, 
—— . na? M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 





Our investment services in all fields are 
available to institutions and dealers at our 
New York and Chicago offices which have 
direct private wire connections to offices 
in fifteen principal Canadian cities and 
London, England. 


These facilities enable us to execute orders 
on all Stock Exchanges in Canada or at 
net prices in United States funds if desired. 


Wood, Gundy & Co.. Ine. 
New York Chicago 


affiliated with 
Wood, Gundy & Company 


Members of 
The Toronto Stock Exchange Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


and 


Wood, Gundy & Company, 


Limited 
« Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
London, Eng. Quebec Saint John Ottawa 
Hamilton Kitchener Halifax London, Ont. 
Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 
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BONDS STOCKS 





Markets maintained in all classes of Canadian external 
and internal bond issues. 
Stock orders executed on the Montreal and Toronto Stock 
Exchanges, or net New York markets quoted on request. 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CALGARY, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA AND HALIFAX 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE NY 1-702-3 


Dominion SECURITIES GRPORATION 


Associate Member American Stock Exchange 
Boston 


Toronto 
Philadelphia 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5 Montreal 
London, Eng Telephone WHitehall 4-8161 Winnipeg 
Ottawa Canadian Affiliate — Member Toronto, Montreal Vancouver 
Calgary and Canadian Stock Exchanges Halifax 











OPPORTUNITIES IN CANADA 





Our facilities can be of valuable assistance to those interested 
in the industrial development of Canada and of benefit to 
investors in selecting suitable investments through which to 
participate in Canada’s assured growth. 


NESBITT, THOMSON AND COMPANY, INC. 


25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8875 Teletype NY 1-4358 
140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





NESBITT, THOMSON AND COMPANY 
Limited 
Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


Head Office: 355 St. James Street W., Montreal 


Branches in the principal Cities of Canada 





Direct Wire connections between 
New York, Boston, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, London (Ont.), Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Halifax, St. John 
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Who Pays for Tariff Protection? 


By JOHN L. ‘ROWE. 
Resident Manager, Blair & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Blait’s Oklahoman representative ‘asks whether we ever learn 
from past mistakes in asserting tariff restrictions jeopardize 
our ,profit and loss system and economic growth, and invite 
retaliatory tariffs. Mr. Rowe-refers to what was once the heart 
of the isolationist belt, Cedar'Rapids, lowa, as typical example 
to'refute Senator George W. Malone’s claims against the Trade 
Agreements Act. Asserts the answer to sabstandard “foreign 
and domestic” labor is a more highly skilled labor force and 
technologically advanced economy, and demands we place 
general welfare of our great Republic above narrow, myopic 
desire to protect a few favored constituents. 


The importance of foreign trade. . 
to our very survival as a consti- . 
_ vividly 
demonstrated when. a Republican . 


tutional Republic was 
Congress + 
under: a Bia 
Republican 
President 
adopted in 
1928 the‘in- 
famous 
Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff, 
The world- 
wide chain 
reaction that 
followed was 
demonstrated 
by the adop- 
tion of retali- 
atory tariffs, 
even em- eet 
bargoes, throughout the society. of 
nations. Famed British economist 
Sir George Paish.-had warned, 
“America’s. action makes world 
bankruptey inevitable.” So it did 
for many nations. . 
The Hawley-Smoot- Tariff 
hastened the spirit oi nationalism 
abroad; it fostered dictatorship; it 


John L. Rowe 


directly hastened the world cur-' 


rency and trade breakdown which 
brought into being “A New~ Deal” 


for America—the same New Deal 


espoused and envisioned by Stuart 
Chase in his book so: titled. 


Tariffs Invite 


Our Constitutional torefathers 
obviously had no conception of 
the all-pervasive and complex 
changes in the methods of pro- 
duction, -the structure ~ of taw 
materials, the composition of in- 
dustrial output that our 
advances in scientific knowledge 
is achieving. The inter-dependence 
of the-individual segments-of-our 
economy domestically and. werld- 
wide is a part of this scientific- 
industrial revolutier that. still 


Tariffs 


unfolds:day by day. Managements - 


of large corporations... entrusted 
with the care of their and others 
property, are rightfully concerned 
that well-intended though short- 
sighted and_ ill-intormed tariff 
advocates are intent once 
on isolating America: trom, the 
society of nations. Economic free- 
dom is just as.important to busi- 


hessmen. as:is the political freedom- 


enjoyed by civic groups. 

Not only must people have 
access to what other people pro- 
duce but their own ‘products — 
farm and manufactured — must 
ave some reasonable chance of 


world-wide circulation. Tariffs 
here mean tariffs there! The 
American -role should continue 


spotlighting the evils of tariffs and 
embargoes. The Trade Agreements 
Act is designed to attain this eb- 
jective. There should be no 
political mockery and sectional 
Paradoxes aimed at pretecting .a 
weak business here—a weak busi- 
ness there. ‘The Marxist werld has 
Set its course ‘to destroy our 
democratic society by foul means 
or fair. Failure to enact the Trade 
Agreements Act could be 
greatest boon ever to further 
Communistic expansion. Tariff 
walls almest. leveled our cherished 
Profit amd loss system once. Can 


we never learn from ‘past mis- 
takes? 





~whereag normal 


amazing, . 


again. 


the, 


- Would Stop Growth 
Many reasons can be assigned to 
the amazing-growth and develop- 
ment: of -owr continent. There is 
the. abundance of natural re- 


g-sources.- There is the character, 


industry and ingenuity of our 
people. Equally important is the 
freedom: of our political institu- 
tions. What might have happened 


. to. our amazing industrial growth 


had the-New England states em- 
bargoed underpriced woolens and 
cottens: originating in Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi on the 


(flimsy: pretext that the South’s 


cheap labor: and water power had 
drought New  Engiland’s once 
prolific ;textile industry to the 
brink of. disaster? From overalls 
to‘dévebalis in‘three generations is 


probably. the answer to the fate 


of New England’s textile industry. 
The misfits fatten in wartime — 
peacetime trade 
always separates boys from men. 
. The greatest contributing factor 
to’ Our astonishing industrial 
growth can be attributed to the 


fact that we have carefully 
avoided. trade barriers which 
would impede the exchange of 


goods hetween the _ states, our 
island possessions and our friends 
and ,fées ‘abroad. In this high- 
speed “mechanical world reduced 
in size by industrial and trans- 
‘portation developments. our pres- 
ent lofty standard of living and 
our priceless leisure will never be 
maintained. unless the exchange 
of goods over the whole world 
can be enlarged and broadened. 
A -step..in ‘this direction ‘is the 
Trade Agreements Act. 


* Subsidizes the Incompetent 


As it. did following World War I, 
Seuthern California once again 
finds the solvency of its tuna fish 
industry imperiled by Japanese 
imperts., During World War II, 
those who required essential em- 
ployment to. earn gasoline ration 
stamps or to avoid military serv- 
ice joined the war-inflated tuna 
industry. Is a more delightful, 
engaging and healthy profession 
available in wartime? With Japan 
our: opponent, here was a_ pro- 
tected, sheltered and_ essential 
vocation, even avocation. Now, 
with the industrious Nipponese or 
American-born Japanese back at 
their jobs, the indolent and in- 
digent again cry for tariff protec- 
tion. Who pays for this tariff 
protection? Isn't it the American 
housewife? Does the over-expan- 
sion of the tuna imdustry differ 
from: war-expanded agriculture? 
But for price supports and acre- 
age restrictions, fewer than half 
the present farmers could easily 
provide all the food our nation 
requires. The inefficient, sub- 
sistence farmers will continue as 
a welfare problem for the states 
and nation. Like the textile worker 
and the subsistence farmer, most 
tuna fisherman exist in peacetime 
—prosper in wartime. So be it! 
Are not tariffs another devious 
device to penalize the competent 
-subsidize the incompetent? 

Our social structure in this 
scientific-industrial revolution de- 
velops inequities. Inequities are 
the price of progress. Automatic 
devices displace routine labor. To 
offset ~ the cost factor of ‘sub- 
standard foreign and domestic 
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labor, tariffs are not the answer. 
To meet the demands of this 
scientific-industrial age, our work 
force must become more skilled. 
Further technological advances 
are the American way. More time 
will be spent in vocational and 
cultural schools. The need for 
teachers will rise sharply. Higher 
incomes, higher pension and re- 
tirement allowances, coupled to 
increased amounts of leisure time, 
are characteristic of a richer and, 
we trust, a more civilized society. 
As the progeny of the working 
classes of Europe and Asia, is not 
this our debt to the founding 
fathers? Would not isolation via 
tariffs and embargoes be once 
again a surrender of our dominant 
position as the acknowledged 
world power? 


Those who would again dis- 
credit or underestimate that 10% 
‘of our national income attributed 
‘to foreign trade should hark back 
to 1929-1933 when the movement 
-of goods to and from foreign lands 
virtually ceased. Was it not 
proven conclusively in those dark 
and foreboding years that this 
10% of our national income was 
the cushion which provided the 
difference between profit and loss 
for American industry? Examine 
the record! Are not the figures 
and evidence there? 


Answers Senator Malene 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is some 800 
miles from New Orleans, its near- 
est seaport. Here was once the 
heart of the _ isolationist belt. 
Cedar Rapids families will tell 
you now that their high and effec- 
tive buying power is directly at- 
tributable to a thriving export 
trade. Corn, cornmeal, popcorn, 
oat flour, cereals, stock and 
poultry feed, meat products and 
lard are among the agricultural 
products exported. The Foreign 
Trade Bureau of the Cedar Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
lished in 1947. Its educational 
program is unique. Its activities 
refute by action, not words, every 
claim against the Trade Agree- 
ments Act made by Senator 
George W. Malone. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is shipping 
local products to some 58 coun- 
tries. There are vitamins to Ice- 
land, dresser sets to Lebanon, 
radio sets to India, complete rice 
mills to Spain and road builders 
to Cuba. Some 20% of Cedar 
Rapids manufactured goods is 
being sold abroad. One out of 
every ten persons employed in 
Cedar Rapids earns a livelihood 
directly or indirectly from export 
‘trade. What is true for Cedar 
Rapids is true in Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, in Allentown, 


Pennsyylvania, in Dekalb, Illinois, 
in Tiffin, Ohio, in Fort Edward, 
New Work, in Bucyrus, Ohio, in 
every town or city from Seattle, 
Washington, in the far west east- 
ward to New York City. 


Inequities and injustices are 
bound .to creep into the workings 
of the Trade Agreements Act. 
They appear now in connection 
with oil imports. Yet are the more 
vociferous opponents of oil im- 
ports interested in the general 
welfare of our great Republic or 
in a singular and myopic desire to 
protect domestic oil prices and 
profits? Are not delays in correct- 
ing obvious inequities the price we 
pay under democratic processes? 


Think of the endless wait should 


the clock be turned back to 
Hawley-Smoot years when .Con- 
gressional politicing, lobbying and 
log-rolling displaced executive 
action? Do not the voeiferous 
supporters of our present Supreme 
Court decry what is regarded as 
disingenuous opinions or ‘slipshod 
handling of this. case or that? Do 
not intelligent people regard the 
controversial legal manifesto as a 
human failing in a human institu- 
tion? In due course, does not the 
constructive criticism of the 
American bar plus a vociferous 
public bring needed corrections? 
Are not these occasional wrong 
decisions the price we pay for an 
independent judiciary? So is it 
with reciprocal trade—the indigent 
and insecure cry out for tariff 
protettion. It was ever thus! 


Not Cengress, But Executive 
Direction 


To those among us who now 
distrust progress and change in 
governmental procedure, I would 
point to the conclusions reached 
50 years ago by Charles Warren 
in his exhaustive study of legisla- 
tive and judicial attacks on the 
Supreme Court. He wrote then 
that attacks on the court and 
devotion to states rights was 
based not so much on dogmatic 
political theories or beliefs as 
upon ‘the particular economic, 
political or ‘social legislation 
which the decisions of the court 
happened to sustain or overthrow. 
As it did a half century ago, our 
society moves forward in keeping 
with the technological and scien- 
tific advances of our time. To 
turn again tariff regulation back 
into Congress would be a _ be- 
trayal of every thinking American 
businessman — every enlightened 
Chamber of Commerce member— 
millions of factory employees who 
rightfully believe the executive 
branch of government is just as 
concerned with the prosperity and 
welfare of our people as is the 
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Congress—maybe more so. If in- 
justices are perpetuated -through 
the Administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act, let Congress.dis- 
close such injustices. Nevada’s 
Senator Malone is essentially ¢con- 
eerned with delegation of power— 
not the challenging opportunity 
to help create a better sociéty in 
which men and women the world 
around can live and grow—invig- 
orated by our kind of indepen- 
dence, our kind of freedom and 
our kind of constitutional govern= 
ment. 

To effectively and efficiently 
regulate foreign trade, the -exist- 
ing flexible tariff law should -be 
administered under exeeutive 
direction. This is net the timbered 
land of our forefathers. .Tariffs 
must be subject to. constant. study 
and review. Has not the executive 
branch and Congress a common 
purpose—service to all the Ameri- 
can people, not just a few. favered 
constituents? The Trade Agree- 
ments Act should be .renewed. 
For expediency and alertness, it 
should be administered under ex- 
ecutive direction. Intelligent -end 
visionary Americans ‘vi 
support this vitally needed law. 


Offers N. J. Bell Tel. 
Co. 374% Debentures 


Offering of $30,600,000 New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 

373% debentures due A 1, 
1993 was made on May 6 by ‘an 
underwriting group headed “by 
Halsey, Stuart & ‘Co. Inc. ‘at 
101.056% and accrued in ‘to 
yield 3.82% to the purchaser.” 
group won award of the issue at 
competitive sale on May 5 on a 
bid of 100:1799%. 

New Jersey Bell Telephone will 
use proceeds from the ‘sale*of the 
debentures, ‘together ~with other 
corporate funds, ‘to -refuntt “$80,- 
000,000 outstanding 444% Geben- 
tures due Sept. 1, 1993 whith ‘the 


company intends ‘to eall for 
redemption in June, 1958 ‘at 
107.146 %. 


The debentures offered ‘to 
are redeemable at the option 
the company at prices mH 
from 106.056% to 100%, d 
upon the year of redemption. 


The company earned its “£957 
fixed charges 10.77 times. 


E. ‘F. ‘Halpert Opens 
(Special to Tus Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Epinreim 
F. Halpert is engaging’ in a*seete 
rities business from offices at1649 
Thirtieth Street. 











Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled.Balance 
of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


Billings during the period: 
Shipbuilding contracts . . 
Ship conversions and repairs 


Hydraulic turbines and accessories . «» + 


Other work and operations 


6. a oe 


Three Fiscal Months Ended 











Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the 


close of the period - + + »* 


Equivalent number of employees, on a 40-hour basis, working 


during the last week of the period - + + + + © 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbu 
such income for any period will therefore vary from the 
unbilled balances are subject to possible adjustments resu 


April 23, 1958 


March 24,1958 March 25, 1957 
7 . . - ¢ 442 8 . -$ 25,544,876 $ 24,433,310 
° ¢ one 6 Cre ewe - + & 4,684,979 10,099, 
nas ae eS | 844,671 360/469 
eee es ee a 4,218,848 
oo eo ee eee ee ae $ 39,312,224 
At Mar. 24,1958 At Mer. 25, 1937 
-tmae 6 6 ¢.6 4 eee $383,909,565 
————————— —————S 
a. + 0 tae 13,527 
—=—=—=— 








ilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; 
billings on the contracts. Contract billingsend estimated 
Iting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. 1. FLETCHER, Financidl Vice President 


———— send 
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Open-End Mortgages 
Termed Economic Prop 


City Title Insurance head opines 

“open-end mortgage” loans pro- 

vide recession cushion for home- 

owners, lenders, and the entire 
economy. 


The new, modern “open-end 
mortgages,” that have been used 
to finance the purchase of a 
steadily mounting number of 
homes since 
1950 promise 
to pay off in 
extra benefits 
for the entire 
economy in 
the current 
economic re<- 
cession, it was. - 
noted, the’™ 
other day, by 
Saul Fromkes, 
‘President of 
the City Title 
Insurance 
‘Company, of 
Wew York. 

Home buy- 
ers who had the fortune or the 
foresight to obtain “open-end 
mortgages” now have the privi- 
lege to re-borrow whatever por- 
tion of the principal they have 
repaid on their original loans 
under inexpensive, simplified pro- 
cedures, and in some instances 
can even increase an _ existing 
mortgage above: its original 
amount, explained Mr. Fromkes, 
whose firm was the first in New 
York to write title insurance for 
“open-end mortgage” re-advances, 
fn 1952. 

With an “open-end mortgage,” 
a homeowner can borrow needed 
funds on the security of his home 
without having to go through the 
cumbersome, costly process of 
taking out an entirely new mort- 
@age, or resorting to much more 
expensive second-mortgage or 
ghort-term consumer credit bor- 
rowing. Under an “open-end 
mortgage,” Mr. Fromkes pointed 
out, the re-advance or additional 
borrowing becomes part of the 
original first- mortgage obliga- 
tion. It usually is made at the 
same low, first mortgage interest 
rate, and the repayment is merged 
fnto the regular monthly pay- 
‘ments over the remaining years 
that the original mortgage still 
has to run. 


Available on Some FHA Loans 
FHA mortgages with “open- 
«nd” provisions were first per- 


Saul Fromkes 


-mitied in 1954, and FHA mort-. 
.@age re-advances are limited to. 


repairs, improvements or addi- 
tions to the mortgaged property, 
and cannot exceed the original 
mortgage total, according to the 
Cit, Title President. But the 
Veterans Administration, which 
has always approved open-end 
@e-borrowing on G.I. mortgages, 
és. much more liberal. On VA 
enortgages re-borrowing for home 
gaodernization can include ex- 
MPenditures for major appliances, 
end if important additions or 
alterations are involved the re- 
borrowing may be allowed to ex- 
«eed the total of the original loan. 
On so-called conventional mort- 
@ages (neither FHA, nor VA), Mr. 
#romkes added, most lending in- 
stitutions are willing to make 
open-end mortgage re-advances 
without any restrictions on the 
ase of the re-borrowed funds. 


With June S. Jones 

(&pecial to Taz Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg. — Peter D. 
Williams is now with June S., 


Jones & Co., U. S. Bank Building. ¢ 


G. T. Tilton Opens 


(Special to Tur Frvancrat, CHRONICLE) 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—George 
T. ‘Tilton is engaging in securities 
business from offices at. 2003 San 
Pedro 
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Effects of the U.A.W. 
Profit-Sharing Plan 


which I assume in these calcula- 
tions to mean the total equity of 
stockholders at the beginning of 
the year—and call the remainder 
the “excess” earnings. The UAW 
share is to be 25% of this “excess.” 
On this basis, I have calculated 
the UAW share for each of the 
four years 1954-57; and I have 


Payrolls, hourly-rate workers in 

Ws i RR an hi mn tcaicens 
U. A. W. share in profits_....--- 
Share as % of payrolls____---- 


If we suppose that UAW dis- 
tributes its share to its members 
employed in U. S. plants of GM, 
we find that in any of the four 
years this would mean a very 
large percentage increase in 


‘wages — quite an extraordinary 


increase, even in these days of 
militant collective bargainings. 
One may be optimistic enough to 
hope that such a hand-out, keyed 
to profits, would be a significant 
incentive for UAW employees of 
GM, as a group, to strive for 
larger profits for the company. 
But perhaps the UAW high com- 
mand has so long and thoroughly 
drilled into its members a con- 
tempt for profits and those who 
secure profits that the member- 
ship as a group might forego any 
effort to increase its profit share 
lest it thereby increase also the 
shares going to “greedy” man- 
agers and stockholders. Moreover, 
much experience with incentive 
compensation strongly indicates 
that effectiveness of such incen- 
tives depends upon adjusting the 
compensation to the performance 
of each individual. Whether such 
a complicated scheme of distribu- 
tion among UAW employees. of 
GM would be administratively 
feasible, and whether UAW would 
allow GM management a voice in 
determining worker performance 
for this purpose, are questions I 
can not attempt to answer. 


We note also that the percent- 
ages vary from year to year, but 
must remember that, if the Plan 
had been in effect for the full 
four years, the latter percentages 
might differ somewhat from those 
shown. Nevertheless, large varia- 
tion from year to year is inevi- 
table under the Plan; and the 
resultant variation in the total 
earnings of UAW employees of 
GM can be expected to produce 
discontent, and lead to headaches 
for UAW leadership. Moreover, 


SES 


Rebate to customers... _____._ 
Rebate as % of sales........... 


This rebate amounts to a sub- 
stantial delayed price cut, al- 
though the percentages would run 
somewhat lower if total sales 
were expressed in retail prices 
instead of at the wholesale figure 
realized by the company. One 
may suspect that Mr. Reuther 
included this feature in the Plan 
in the hope that it would .win 
support for the Plan from the 
customers, but some deeper mo- 
tive may *be-involved. In any case 
such a price cut, however uncer- 
tain its €mount untfl the annual 
figures are compiled, is consistent 
with his suggestion last August 
that prices of the 1958 car models 
be cut by at least $100. Mr. 





2In fact, as will be abundantly clear 

rom what follows, if the Plan had gone 
into effect in 1954, the earnings and even 
the payroll figures for 1954 and later 
years would be changed, and the equity 
figures for later years would be changed. 
Hence, in studying the above table, and 
also following tables which show figures 
for a succession of years, the above as- 
sumption—that the Plan first went into 
effect for the stated year and did not 
change operating results of that year— 
should be borne in mind. 


assumed, for each year, that the 
Plan first went into effect for that 
year and had no immediate effect 
on the earnings and payroll 


(existing basis) figures as actually 
reported by GM for that year.- 
The relevant figures are (money 
items in million dollars): 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
. 1747 42183 1866 1855 
- 576 350 318 
° 20.3 26.3 18.8 17.1 


if we may assume that the Plan 
is to apply to other motor manu- 
facturers, and calculated corre- 
sponding figures for them, we 
should certainly find large varia- 
tions among the percentages for 
the various companies in any one 
year. If UAW employees of 
Chrysler, for example, got a much 
smaller bonus through profit 
sharing than those of GM, discon- 
tent would certainly appear and 
produce headaches for UAW 
leaders. In fact, in the present 
preliminaries to the 1958 contract 
negotiations, these leaders have 
objected to certain “inequities,” 
in wage matters, among com- 
panies. UAW members will surely 
sense an inequity if employees of 
GM get, through profit sharing, 
6 to 8% (this differential is by 
no means unlikely) more than 
those of Chrysler, for the same 
work, 


I 


Second Beneficiary—The GM 
Customer 


The Plan also provides that 
25% of the “excess” earnings 
shall be rebated. to customers of 
the company. We cannot be sure, 
from press reports, whether all 
customers or only purchasers of 
motor cars are intended; but I 
have assumed that the rebate is 
to go to all customers, and as a 
flat percentage of actual sales 
price. In the case of motor cars 
and certain other products, the 
great bulk of GM sales is to 
dealers; and, if the rebate is to 
go to the final retail purchaser, 
some administrative and account- 
ing perplexities may arise. I as- 
sume, however, that these diffi- 
culties can be overcome, and that 
the rebate actually reaches all 
ultimate purchasers, in the speci- 
fied year, of GM products. The 
relevant figures (money items in 
million dollars) are: 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
. 9824 12443 10796 10990 
- 355 576 350 318 
° 3.6 4.6 3.2 2.9 


Reuther is apparently ready to 
extend his responsibilties beyond 
bargaining about the terms of the 
labor contract, and undertake 
some portion of the management 
function of setting price. 

The percentage rebate to cus- 
tomers of GM is likely to vary 
sharply from year to year; and 
the percentage in any one year is 
likely to vary sharply among the 
various motor manufacturers. A 
prospective purchaser of a car 
will, under the Plan, wish to con- 
sider how he can get the maxi- 
mum percentage rebate. Can he 
probably do this by postponing 
purchase until next year, rather 
than buying this year? Can he 
do it by buying a GM car, rather 
than some other make? Later I 
comment upon the implications 
of these customer reactions in re- 
lation to cyclical variations in the 
industry, and to the competitive 
balance among firms in the in- 
dustry. At this point, I merely 
remark that the Plan introduces 
a hew uncertainty and perplexity 
for the customer who is shop- 
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ping for a car, or any other prod- 
uct of a motor manufacturer. He 
has to try to guess the magnitude 
of the price cut resulting from 
various courses of action he might 
follow—only later, after the an- 
nual figures of the companies are 
available, will the answer be defi- 


nite. 
iit 


First Victim—The U. S. Treasury 


In discussing the tax angle of 
the Plan, I find it necessary to 
make various assumptions; and 
this may mean that some of my 
figures reflecting the Federal 
Treasury’s interest in the Plan are 
somewhat in error, though I am 
confident that any such errors 
cannot be large enough to dam- 
age the main inferences from 
my results. The GM financial 
statements published in its annual 
report give a single figure for 
United States and foreign income 
taxes, and we therefore do not 
know what portion is foreign. 
Almost certainly the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the published figure 
is U. S. tax; and I assume that, 
for this analysis, the entire figure 
can be treated as tax going to 
the U. S. Treasury. In computing 
the income tax which GM would 
have to pay under the Plan, I 
have assumed that the following 
itéms are deductible by GM for 
tax purposes: The profit share of 
UAW, as part of expense for 


- Income tax, as. published..___- 


Income tax, under Plan 


Loss as % of present tax 


This table does not, however, 
give a fair picture of the effect 
of the Plan on the Treasury; 
because the table concerns only 
the corporate income tax of GM. 
The Treasury will gain through 
the individual income tax levied 
on the profit share distributed to 
UAW employees of GM— if it is 
distributed to them by UAW, and 
I assume for present purposes it 
is. Probably most GM _ hourly- 
rate employees have enough in- 


Profit share to U. A. W. members 


Tax, at 20% 


Es008 WO TROON ee on ck 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


labor; the rebate to Customers 
as an effective reduction in grog 
receipts from sales; and the bonus 


provision for certain Salaried of. 


ficers, as part of the compensa. 
tion of officers. All three of these 
assumptions strike me as entire] 
valid, under the existing Interna] 
Revenue Code.3 In computing 
the tax under the Plan, for any 
year, I have used as tax rate the 
percentage ratio of the existing 
tax to the profit before tax, fo, 
that.year.. The ratios are: 


ee 51.0 
Oe vase dots See on 53.2 
eR NR 52.3 
eee ries 48.8 


These percentages differ some. 
what from the 52% provided ‘by 
the Internal Revenue Code. “The 
difference is due partly to ‘the 
fact that the ‘published tax figure 
includes .at'}east a small element 
of foreign .tax,. and ‘partly to the 
fatt. that:-the. published income 
account of a company need not 
be completely identical with the 
income account shown in the 
company’s..tax, return. 


‘On: these assumptions, the GM 
tax), liability’ under the Plan is 
shown in the second line of the 
following table, which estimates 
the. Treasury’s loss in ‘corporate 
income tax as a result of applying 
the Plan.to GM. (Money items in 
million dollars): 


1954 1955. ,.1956 1957 
- ~ 839 1353 894 805 
. 492 756°. S57" «515 
- -° 347 597 337 290 
ad 41.4 44.1 37.7 36.0 


come, after. deductions: and ex- 
emptions, to be «taxable; but 
probably most of them; even after 
receiving their profit share, would 
not have enough: income to be 
taxable above the minimum rate 
of 20%. I believe we may fairly 
assume. that, ‘if’ the UAW‘ share is 
distributed: to its. GM. members, 
the whole amount;is, taxable at 
20%.. The. relevant: figures: (in 
milion, dollars)’ are:.. . 


1955. 


1954. 5.1956... 1957 
355 596;°; 1350. 318 
: 71 11524590 64 


The Treasury will also gain; shown’ for the’ various years in 


through its customer rebate on 
the “defense sales” of GM —the 
rebate being at the percentages 


The Government also purchases 
from GM various motor cars and 
possibly other products which are 
not included in “defense sales” 
of GM. On these purchases also 
the Treasury would get rebates 
at the same percentages. No fig- 
ures for Government purchases 
of this type from GM appear in 
the GM reports, and I can there- 
fore not estimate this item of 
Treasury gain under the Plan; 
but we may be sure it is a com- 
paratively small item. I assume 
that the Treasury could not, un- 
der existing law, collect income 
tax on the rebate to private 
customers of GM, and do not 
therefore count any gain to the 
Treasury from this source, ¢ 


The Treasury will also have 
some additional losses as a result 
of the Plan. The reduction in 
GM dividends caused by the Plan 
will reduce the income tax col- 


3 Conceivably the Congress might un- 
dertake, through amendment of the law, 
to make one or more of these items part 
of taxable income of the Company, on 
the ground that the item is keyed to 
profits and is in effect a distribution 
from profits. Such amendment would, 
however, encounter various difficulties, 
because of the variety of payments keyed 
to profits in many branches of modern 
industry. 

4 Conceivably the Congress might, by 
amendment of the law, make such re- 
bates taxable as income to the recipients, 
on the ground the rebates are a distribu- 
tion of profits; but obstacles to such 
amendment would be serious. 


-_-—~— — ee ee oe oe 


Section II. The relevant. figures 
(in million dollars). are: 


1954 1955 1956. ©1957 
-~ 1371. 898 552 » 560 
w 49 41 16 


18 


lected by*the Treasury ‘from re- 
cipients.of dividends. Some GM 
common stock is held by for- 
eigners who are not subject to 
U. S. tax, and some is held by 
tax-free domestic institutions. 
Some is held by taxable domestic 
corporations (for example, E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours and Com- 
pany owns over 20% of GM 
common); and GM dividends re< 
ceived by such corporations are 
taxed at an effective rate of 
about 8%, The remainder is held 
largely by taxable individual citi- 
zens of the U. S.; and, although 
GM has many _ small-income 
stockholders, the bulk of this 
stock is probably held by individ- 
uals in tax brackets far above 
the 20% minimum. In the absence 
of specific information on these 
holdings, one can make only 4 
rough guess as to the average tax 
rate of taxable individual holders 
of GM common, And one must 
remember that, under existing 
law, dividend income enjoys 4 
small tax concession compared 
with the rest of an individual's 
income, Having in mind all these 
considerations, I venture the 
guess that the tax derived by the 
Treasury amounts to 30% of the 
total common dividends distrib- 
uted by GM, and am fairly com 
fident that this percentage is more 
likely to be too low than too high. 
On this basis the Treasury's 1059 
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under the Plan from taxes on GM| follows (figures in million dol- 
dividends can be estimated -as (lars): . 


Reduction in common .dividends 
(see Section. IV)-.-......... 


Tas: 1008, 06: DOW nndincncascccuce 


The: Treasury will also lose 
income tax because of the reduc- 
tion, under the Plan, of the bonus 
to certain salaried employees. I 
ignore, in the following estimate, 
the: fact that the actual bonus 
payments to such employees, 
partly in cash and partly in GM 
stock, may in any one year differ 
somewhat from the “provision for 
bonus” charged against income 
of.that year. The reason is that, 
except for the very small bonus 
awards, the amount awarded to 
an officer for any One year is 
distributed to him in five equal 
annual installments; and each _in- 
stallment is presumably taxable 
in the year received. But, in a 
year such as 1957, he is probably 
receiving installments on his 
bonus awards of several previous 
years; and the total amount of 
the installments paid to all offi- 
cers in any one year probably 
is fairly close to the “‘provision 
for bonus” of that year. I assume, 


Reduction in bonus (see Sect. V) 
Test A680, BG: GS 76 5 nn cnasenans 


The Treasury will, in the typi- 
cal year under the Plan, also lose 
revenue from the capital gains tax 
on transactions in GM’ stock; be- 
cause, as set forth in Section TV, 
the Plan’s adverse effects upon 
the earnings, dividends, and book 
value per share of GM common 
stock will almost surely reduce, 
and perhaps prevent, the advance 
in market price of the stock and 
thereby cut realized capital gains. 
I see no dependable basis for 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
- 16 207 249 244 
~ 49 62 75 73 


for this analysis, that the total 
amount received as bonus install- 
ments in any year is equal to the 
“provision for bonus” of that year, 
and am confident that this is not 
seriously in error. Although some 
of the GM bonus awards go to 
of ficers not having very high sal- 
aries (for example, in 1956 the 
minimum salary rate for bonus 
eligibility was $7,680), a large 
portion of the total amount 
awarded probably goes to indi- 
viduals having high salaries and 
in various cases large income 
from other sources. Information 
is not available from which we 
could determine the average rate 
of tax which the entire group of 
bonus recipients would pay on 
their bonus installments, but I 
venture to set that rate at least 


as high as 50%. On these as- 
sumptions, the Treasury’s loss is 
estimated as follows (figures in 
million dollars): 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
31 30 44 41 
8 16 15 22 20 


estimating this tax loss, and omit 
it from the following summary; 
but I suggest it would at least 
offset the Treasury gain — also 
omitted, because it cannot be 
estimated—from customer rebates 
on non-defense GM _ products 
bought by the Government. 





Recasts Treasury's Loss 
We now can recast the appraisal 
of Treasury loss under the Plan 
(money figures in million dollars): 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
Loss in corporate income tax on 
SiS iehitiatiacininn ems matien 347 597 337 290 
Gain from tax on U.A.W. members 71 115 70 64 
Gain in rebates on defense sales 49 41 18 16 
Loss.in tax on G. M. dividends_- 49 62 75 73 
Loss in tax on bonus.....-.--..~- 16 15 22 20 
Net loss to Treasury._-...---~~ 292 518 346 303 
Same as % of G. M. corporate 
See ee Fes nce ccccaben 34.8 338.3 38.7 37.6 


In 1955, the best year GM ever 
had, the Plan would cost the 
Treasury over one-half billion dol- 
lars, and in each of the other years 
shown the Treasury loss in rev- 
enue would run close to or above 
$300: million. In each year the 
Treasury loss is almost as large as 
the UAW share in GM profits (and 
likewise the share rebated to cus- 
tomers): the U..S. Treasury would 
finance practically all of the hand- 
out to UAW members (or that to 
customers). I have seen no men- 
tion-in press reports of Mr. Reu- 
ther’s description of the Plan, of 
this drain on the Federal Treas- 
ury; and I suspect that, though he 
is probably aware of the drain, he 
prefers not to advertise it to the 
public. If we are to understand 
that the Plan is to be extended to 
other automobile manufacturers, 
the damage to Federal revenues 
would be much greater. If we 
must further expect—as seems 
likely, in view of the way other 
labor-union bosses would probably 
seek to win as large concessions 
as the UAW—that the Plan would 
soon be extended at least to the 
larger corporations in other indus- 
tries, the drain on the Treasury 
would be enormous. Even in 1954, 
Which was a year of mild reces- 
Sion and impaired profits, the cor- 
porate income tax provided nearly 
$17-billion for the Treasury. If we 
may -take the -pereentage loss to 





the Treasury shown above at 34.8 
as roughly indicative of the loss 
if the Plan were applied to all 
corporations, we come up with a 
Treasury loss of nearly $6 billion. 
Whether the Plan applies only to 
GM., or only to automobile manu- 
facturers, or to all industry, the 
Treasury loss is serious; and it 
must be made up by new or in- 
creased taxes, if we are to avoid 
a budget deficit. Perhaps Mr. Reu- 
ther, in addition to seizing man- 
agement functions in the motor 
industry, also aspires to manage 
the Federal Budget. He could have 
much more fun playing with other 
people’s money on the grand scale 
of a Federal Budget of over $70 
billion than in wasting his talents 
on the paltry operation of redis- 
tributing the few hundred million 
which GM earns for its stockhold- 
ers and for the U. S. Treasury. 


IV 
Second Victim—The Holder of 
GM Common Stock 


The number of holders of GM 
common stock at the end of 1957 
was 691,000, and this greatly 
exceeds the average number of 


hourly-rated employees—-350,000— 
during the year. The effects of the 
plan on the common stockholders 


of GM may be inferred from. the a 


following figures (money items in 
million dollars): 





1954 1955 1956 1957 

Earnings available for common: 

Actual, as published__..._____ 793 1177 834 831 

SE FOU nin crciniwrermbddaasie! 460 652 515 527 

FORO dive atl idk 333 §25 319 304 

Reduction as % of actual______ 42.0 44.6 38.2 36.6 
Dividends: 

Actual, as published__..______ 437 592 553 555 

I 273 385 304 311 

ET Ae are ee a 164 207 249 244 

Reduction as % of actual_____— 37.5 35.0 45.0 44.0 
Increase in earned surplus: 

Actual (earnings-dividends)... 356 585 281 276 

Re BID ickid dstiabentecinthetb crises 187 267 211 216 

BE: Adel dinds ccicsinin Das bemsnbadioes 169 318 70 60 

Reduction as % of actual____ 47.5 54.4 24.9 21.8 


In order to estimate the divi- 
dends paid, I am obliged to make 
some assumption as to the divi- 
dend policy directors of GM would 
follow if the Plan were in effect. 
GM is not one of the companies 
which strives to maintain a steady 
dividend rate: the amount paid per 
common share has changed seven 
times in the last ten years. In the 
period 1947-57, it ranged from 50 
cents (1947) to $2.17 (1955) per 
share of present par value. Many 
companies are reluctant to reduce 
the “regular” portion of the divi- 
dend, though they generally omit 
the “extra” portion when earnings 
decline substantially. And even 
the regular portion is cut if the 
decline in earnings is very sharp, 
or is expected to persist. 

Application of the Plan to GM 
would not only produce a very 
sharp drop in earnings in the first 
year of application, but would de- 
press earnings in all later years 
under the Plan. In two of the four 
years shown above, the earnings 
under the Plan did not cover the 
dividends actually paid, and even 
in 1954 and the happy year, 1955, 
such earnings covered dividends 
only by a slim margin. In these 
circumstances, GM directors would 
be foolhardy if they maintained 
even the previous “regular” divi- 
dend after the Plan became effec- 
tive. Moreover, adequate earnings 
should not be taken as the sole 
test of a company’s capacity to pay 
cash dividends; availability of ade- 
quate cash is also essential. As 
shown in Section VI, one of the 
effects of the Plan is an erosion of 
the cash position of the company. 
This is another reason impelling a 
cut in dividends, 


How much would the dividend 
be cut? J see no dependable basis 
for a precise prediction as to the 
action of the directors. I am as- 
suming, for the present analysis, 
that they would pay out as divi- 
dends in any year under the Plan, 
the same percentage of earnings 
as they have in fact paid out on 
the average during the 11 years 
1947-57. The pay-out percentage 
varied during that period from 46 
(1948) to 71 (1951), and averaged 
59 for the whole period. I have, 
therefore, estimated dividends as 
59% of the available earnings. 
And this implies that the addition 
to surplus is 41% of earnings. 


What do we infer as to the way 
the Plan treats the stockholder? 
He suffers a cut ranging from 
36.6% (1957) to 44.6% (1955) in 
earnings per share.5 He suffers a 
cut in dividends ranging from 
35.0% (1955) to 45.0% (1956). And 
the addition to earned surplus, 
which is his major reliance that 
the company’s future earnings will 
be maintained or perhaps en- 
hanced and that his stock will ap- 
preciate in market value, is cut by 
a percentage ranging from 21.8 
(1957) to 54.4 (1955). The inevi- 
table result of these three reduc- 
tions will be a sharp drop—prob- 
ably not less than the smaller of 
the percentages mentioned above 
—in the market price of his stock. 
For him to hope that this drop 
will not occur until after the Plan 
goes into effect would be unrealis- 
tic: the drop will occur with great 
suddenness as soon as speculators 
become convinced that the Plan 





5 In any year the Plan’s percentage re- 
uction in corumnas per share would be 
identical with t percentage shown 
above for total earnings. The same can 


be. said of dividends per share and total 
dividends. 


will go into effect. If he holds his 
GM stock, he gets greatly reduced 
dividends, and must give up any 
expectation of substantial future 
increase in market value. If he 
sells his stock after the Plan is 
adopted, he sells in a drastically 
depressed market. Either way he 
chooses, he is severely penalized 
by the Plan. This will probably 
please Mr. Reuther, for the stock- 
holders — along with the execu- 
tives, who are discussed in Section 
V—appear to be the villains in the 
dramatic production which he re- 
peatedly stages for the enlighten- 
ment of his members and other 
citizens. 
Vv 


Third Victim—The GM Executive 


Under the GM bonus plan for 
certain salaried employees, . the 


Provision for bonus, as published 
Provision under Plan uuu... 


Reduction 
% reduction 


The exceptionally small reduc- 
tion of 1955 reflects the fact that 
the committee set that year’s 
provision far below the maximum 
permissible by the vary large 1955 
earnings. 

The table clearly indicates a 
very large cut in the bonus pro- 
vision for executives under the 


Cee ee ee tr 


ee ee 
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maximum amount which may be 
transferred from earnings in any 
year to the bonus reserve is de- 
termined by a rigid formula, set 
forth (with detailed computations 
for the current year) in each an- 
nual report. The amount actually 
credited to the bonus reserve in 
any year may however, in the 
discretion of the Bonus and Sal- 
ary Committee, be less than the 
computed maximum; and in vari- 
ous recent years the actual amount 
has been below the maximum 
permissible. 

In calculating the credit to the 
bonus reserve under the Reuther 
Plan, I have nevertheless taken 
the maximum figure indicated by 
the formula. If we may assume 
that one purpose of the bonus is 
to hold in GM service important 
salaried officers who might other- 
wise leave to accept attractive 
offers from other companies, set- 
ting the bonus provision below 
the maximum premitted by the 
formula might seriously increase 
the danger that GM would lose 
essential personnel. Even with 
my use of the maximum figure, 
the bonus provision with the 
Reuther Plan in effect falls 
sharply below the actual provi- 


sion, because of the Plan’s ad- 
verse effect on GM- net income, 
The relevant figures are (money 
items in ‘tillion ‘dollats): . 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
75 95 86 80 ' 
> 44 65 42 39 
to 31 30 44 41 
“ 41.3 31.6 51.2 51.2 


payments should be made to man- 
agement. Many companies ap- 
parently regard such payments as 
necessary to hold their executives 
against competing offers from 
other firms, and to give execu- 
tives an incentive to work ener- 
getically for the welfare of the 
company. If the GM Committee 


Plan. Opinions may differ as to bas concluded that aggregate 
whether and how large bonus Continued on page 32 
— <> 
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Effects of the U.A.W. 
Protit-Sharing Plan 


bonus awards ranging from 75 to 
95° million dollars are needed for 
these. purposes, one may question 
whether the greatly reduced 
amounts under the Plan would 
adequately serve the purposes. 
To be sure, if the Plan were ap- 
plied to all industries, and not 
to motor manufacturers, 

- ability of outside: firms to 
make highly attractive offers to 
GM personnel would be impaired; 
but‘ the weakening of this com- 
petition: for executive personnel 
would not mitigate- the Plan’s 
reduction in the incentive for 
efficient executive performance, 
Mr, Reuther t‘ even: diseover 
that‘ impaired incentives of ex~ 


Actual, as published: 


Provision for bonus---------- 


Ineome taxes 


Sub-total 
Common dividends 


RES SE eee Rae a 


Under Plan: 


mera ETN 
neomertanes’ ~..2<.0---~-.-- 


Sub-total 


Total 
Increases. under Plan: 


Fa ei RS a a 
il RRR i I 


The increase in. the sub-total 
indicates the extra, drain of cash 
which the Plan would cause if 
the directors maintained the same 
dividend as before; whereas the 
increase in the total shows the 
extra drain of cash caused by the 
Plan if dividends are cut, as I 
have estimated, to a level of 59% 
payout, On the basis of the un- 
changed dividend, the cash drain 
is enormous in each year, and 
this is one reason why I Have 
insisted in Section IV that the 
dividend would be cut. On the 
basis of dividends at 59% of avail- 
able earnings, the cash drain is 
enormous for 1955 and seriously 
large for 1954: For 1956 and 1957 
it is only moderate; but, even for 
GM, the provision of 60 to 70 
million dollars of cash when 
needed is no simple task. 7 


The drain of: cash is by itself 
a serious matter; but it also re- 
duces, until the drain is made up 
by the conversion of fixed assets 
to:cash or other. current assets or 
by» securing financial resources 
from the outside, net working 
capital and the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities. These 
reductions impair the credit 
standing of the company, and may 
raise difficulties when the com- 
pany seeks short-term credit from 
banks or other outsiders. 


But another very damaging ef- 
feet of the Plan on the financial 
condition of the company is evi- 
denced by the reduction in earn- 
ings retained for use in the busi- 
ness (figures appear in Section 
IV). The long-term capital needs 
of. a company in a highly com- 
petitive and steadily developing 
industry like motor manufactur- 





6'The plan will in fact affect indirectly 
many thar uses of cash and various 
sources of cash, for. the mere existence 
of the Plan will alter the operations of 
; y in various ways. But these 
seconda effects can not effectively be 
estimated, whereas the direct effects are 
clearly expressible in numbers. 

e may contend that, as some (in 
some years over 50%) of the bonus pay- 
ments are in G.M. stock and only the 
rest in cash, my treatment of the entire 
bonus provision as a cash outlay is in 
errer. It is no error: the stock portion 
ofthe bonus is provided by stock which 
G..M. acquires in the open market and 

s for. purpeses.in its treasury 
e—fer such stock, G. M. must pay cash. 


me ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee 


ecutives could have some unfa- 
vorable effect on the ability of 
UAW members to hold jobs and 
earn high wages. 


VI 


Fourth Victim—Financial 
Soundness of GM 


In studying the financial con- 
dition of a company, one impor- 
tant test is the cash position. We 
need not, for the present purpose, 
examine all elements of cash flow 
during the year,. but only those 
uses of cash which are directly 
affected by the Plan.6 The perti- 


nent figures (in million dollars) 
are: 














1954 1955 1956 1957 

a 75 95 86 80 
. 839 1353 894 805 
- 914 1448 980 885 
a oe 592 553 555 
. 1351 2040 1533 1440 
‘ 44 65 42 39 
- 482 756 557 515 
355 576 350 318 
355 576 350 318 

. 1246 1973 1299 1190 
385 304 311 

1919 2358 1603 1501 
332 525 319 305 

i. ae 318 70 61 


ing are huge. Only by large capi- 
tal outlays can such a company 
develop steadily improving prod- 
ucts, promote technological ad- 
vances, provide the _ elaborate 
tools with which its employees 
work, and even maintain its com- 
petitive position. The great bulk 
of such capital needs of GM has 
over many years been met by 
retention of earnings. The com- 
pany did early in 1954 secure $300 
million from long-term creditors; 
and, despite the adverse effects 
of the Plan on its financial con- 
dition, might be able to borrow 
more on endurable terms, But 
no manufacturing company, par- 
ticularly in such a fluctuating in- 
dustry as automobiles, can dare 
secure any substantial fraction of 
its capital by sale of bonds; and 
the risks involved in debt financ- 
ing would be vastly increased by 
the Plan. 


New Stock Sale as Alternative 


One other alternative is the 
sule of new stock, and GM did 
successfully issue new stock in 
February, 1955; and it thereby 
raised about $325 million in an 
operation which increased its 
number of outstanding shares by 
5%. And it from time to time 
issues new stock in small amounts 
to the trustees under its Savings- 
Stock Purchase Program for Sal- 
aried Employees; but these issues 
provide only a drop-in-the-bucket 
of funds needed, and this meager 
source would tend to dry up 
under the Plan. The alternative 
of a large new issue of stock, like 
that of 1955, will not look prom- 
ising after the Plan is in effect: 
with conditions deseribed in Sec- 
tion IV, prospective investors 
would have little enthusiasm for 
buying stock in the company. 

The cold fact is that, under the 
Plan, the company ought not to 
secure funds by sale of bonds, 
and would have difficulty selling 
new stock. The only other sig- 
nificant source of long-term funds 
is retained earnings, and I have 
shown above that the Plan will 
greatly reduce the funds thus re- 
tained. And this reduction is not 
merely for the first year, but goes 
on as long as the Plan is in effect. 


The plain conclusion is that the 
Plan will prevent the securing 
of adequate capital by GM to 
meet a future which demands 
continued growth and improve- 
ment in plant and equipment. 
Failure by GM to meet these de- 
mands will prevent installing new 
and improved facilities which 
would otherwise provide jobs and 
high wages for UAW members. 
The cutback in GM capital out- 
lays will also reduce employ- 
ment of construction workers, and 
of workers in the industries pro- 
viding machines and other equip- 
ment for GM. We often hear 
about “Killing the goose which 
lays the golden eggs” without 
the method of execution being 
specified; Mr. Reuther has devised 
a method for starving the bird to 
death. 


vil 


Fifth Viectim—Efficiency of the 
GM Business 


Section V has already indicated 
that the Plan, through forcing re- 
duction in bonus, impairs the in- 
centives of company executives to 
strive for enlarged volumes and 
reduced costs of business. I now 
consider the effect of the Plan on 
incentives for efficient conduct of 
the business from a broader angle. 
Mr. Reuther labels profits (before 
taxes) above 10% of. capital as 
“excess” earnings, and the Plan 
calls for sharing this “excess” with 
the UAW and customers. This 
means the Plan in effect levies an 
excess-prolits tax on the earnings 
of the company; though this “tax” 
is levied mainly for the benefit of 
the UAW and GM customers, 
rather than by and for the Gov- 
ernment. For the Plan takes away 
from the company, for every dol- 
lar of earnings (before taxes) 
above a stated level, 25 cents for 
the UAW and 25 cents for GM 
customers; and 52% of the remain- 
der is taken by the Government. 
This leaves only 24 cents, out of 
every such dollar of additional 
earnings, for the company. This 
scheme is, of course, not identical, 
in manner of levy or in destination 
of the “tax” or in the various fig- 
ures for earnings exempt from 
tax and the rate of tax applied 
to excess earnings, with the ex- 
cess-profits tax levied by the Gov- 
ernment in war time. But its 
economic effects on the taxed in- 
dustry are exactly similar; and 
those effects, widely discussed and 
generally understood, were a ma- 
jor reason for the Government’s 
abandonment of this tax soon after 
the close of the war. These adverse 
economie effects arise largely 
through the destruction by the tax 
of incentives to earn additional 
profits above the stated minimum. 
With only 24 cents of each dollar 
of such earnings remaining for the 
company, the incentives to hold 
costs down and seek larger vol- 
umes in current operations, and to 
make those capital outlays whieh 
will expand business or cut costs, 
are seriously impaired. The ad- 
verse consequences in holding 
employment down and keeping 
costs and prices up are readily ap- 
parent. And these will be the con- 
sequences if the Plan is applied to 
General Motors. 

I make some additional remarks, 
concerning the level—10% of net 
capital—of earnings before taxes 
which the Plan does not regard 
“excess.” The Government also 
takes. about 52% of this nonexcess 
amount of profits, and hence the 
Plan really means that the com- 
pany may earn 4.8° on its net 
capital—which: I. assume to mean 
the equity of stockholders—with- 
out penalty. In numerous impor- 
tant states the regulatory commis- 
sions now permit electric utilities 
to set rates for customers which 
will enable the utility companies 
to earn at least 642°> om their in- 
vested capital, after taxes. And, 
as the invested 'capital of. a utility 
generally includes a large amount 
of debt capital on which the inter- 
est rate is much below 632°%, this 
means that the earnings’ on the 
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stockholder equity can easily run 
to 10 or 12%. Moreover, the busi- 
ness of an electric utility is much 
more stable and less: affected by 
risk than is manufacturing; and 
this means that a still higher rate 
of return on equity should be al- 
lowed for a manufacturer such as 
G.M. Hence, if we are going to 
talk about some level of GM earn- 
ings as “excessive,’. we’ should 
have in mind a far higher level 
than that suggested by the Plan. 


vill 


Sixth Victim—Cyclical Stability . 
: Of GM Business 


At best, the automobile industry 
does not have high cyelical stabil- 
ity; year-to-year fluctuations are 
frequent and at times sharp. ‘But 
under the Plan, lack: of stability 
would be exaggerated. Suppose: 
that, in a year of reduced sales of 
automobiles, and presumabky re-* 
duced earnings of the corhpanies,' 
a prospective customer considers 
whether to buy now or wait until 
next year. If he buys now, he 
knows: his rebate out of company 
earnings- will be low: but; if he 
expects the business to pick up 
next year, he can probably get a 
bigger rebate by putting .off his 
purchase until then, Notvall cus- 
tomers will act on this basis, but 
a substantial number. probably 
will. The effect is to rectuée sales 
of automobiles in the poor: year, 
and put them off until.the-bétter 
year, thereby intensifying the fhuc- 
tuations of the industry: The.same 
happens in reverse if we consider 
a prospective customer ina boom 
year: he will buy in that year in 
order to get the big rebate, instead 
of waiting until next year. -when 
auto sales may be lower. :-and his 
rebate smaller. At all tithes the 
tendency will be for many. cus- 
tomers to time their purchases so 
as to intensify booms -and slumps. 


IX 


Seventh Victim—Competitive 
Balance of the Industry — 


The. Plan will distort the .bal- 
ance, among the shares. of the 
various. motor manufacturers, in 
the total sales of the industry— 
assuming the Plan is applied to 
all these manufacturers. In the 


course of any one year, y 
agencies will strive to estimat 
and publish, not only the earnin : 
of the several companies, }u{ Ri 
the percentage rebate which will 
probably come to the Customers of 
each company. Prospective pyr. 
chasers of cars will have this jn. 
formation, and many of them will 
take it into account in decidin 
what car to buy. Suppose that for 
a given year, mid-year estimates 
of the year’s percentage rebates 
show 3.8 for GM and 1.8 for Forg 
A. purchaser of a GM car during 
the remainder of the year may 
expect a greater “price cut” in the 
form of a rebate than he would 
realize by buying a Ford. Not all 
customers will be controlled by 
this consideration, but many wij] 
take it into account. The result 
will be shifting of sales from Ford 
to. GM, and probably an even 
greater disparity in the percentage 
rebate-than that‘predicted at mid- 
year. And quite possibly some ef. 
fects of this difference in rebate 
percentage would continue over a 
period of years, with a cumulative 
shifting of business from one car 


arious 


‘maker to another. 
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Eighth Victim—UAW Members 


The Plan will initially look very 
attractive to the auto workers; 
they will expect: to get a large 
percentage added to their. current 
wages as a profit-sharing bonus, 
and they may actually derive im- 
portant benefits of this sort in the 
beginning. But discontent will 
arise among them because the 
wage bonus will vary markedly 
from year to year for employees 
of any one company, and will vary 
over a wide range among the 
companies. 

But the real penalties an auto 
worker will suffer under the Plan 
flow from its economic effects. 
We have observed above that the 
Plan will: damage the incentives 
of executives to seek larger sales 
and develop the business; greatly 
reduce the feasibility of raising 
long-term. capital in the industry, 
by operating like an excess-prof- 
its tax, impair incentives of 
executives and stoekholders to 


improve and expand business; 


Details of the Analysis for 1956 


(Money figures in million $. 
from G. M. AnnualReport: 


Items marked * are copied 
Other items are explained 


by formulas in the table, or by numbered footnotes) 


I. Basic figures assumed to be unchanged py plan: 


a. Total stockholder equity, beginning of year__~_------ 4,255 
b. 5% of net capital, as defined for bonus computation - *227 
© FinaSenwed:.. Ghbitmdias. ots ooo pc *13 
d. Interest and amortization of discount on debentures-_- “10 
e. Payrolls, hourly-rate employees in U. S. plants.__--~- * 1,866 
Si. cee Ge on ee a le or AG eae 2 t 10,796 
g. Defense sales 552 


II. Separate figures, for accounts as actually published, and under Plan: 





A. Actual B. Plan 

h. Earnings before tax and before bonus!_____-__ 1,827 1.827 
i, Earnings not regarded “excess,” 10% of ‘‘a’___- 426 
j. Earnings regarded “excess” by Plan, “h-i”____- 1,401 
k. Share for. U.A.W., 25%. of. “j”_._....---. 350 
l. Share for customers, 25% of “j”____. ve ees 350 
m. Remainder after sharing, “j-k-]”__..__. _______ 701 
n. Available for bonus, taxes, and-equity?________ 1,827 1,127 
o. U. S. and foreign income taxes_____-_ PITTS "394 5573 
p. Earnings after tax, but before bonus, “n-o”___. 933 570 
d. Debenture interest, ete... tt:~*«S'D #10 
q. Total net earnings for bonus computation, “p+d” 943 580 
r. Excluded portion, same as “b”’__._______.____._ *227 *227 
s. Portion on which bonus is computed, ‘“q-r’__.__ 716 353 
t. Maximum bonus. provision, 12% of “s”___.___- 864 42 
u. Earnings after bonus, but before tax, “n-t”__.— 1,741 1,085 
v. Net profit for the Tear, “iss”... A od oe ee 528 
w. Profit available for common equity, “v-c"__-_- 834 515 
x. Common dividends PTE. are 3049 
y. Retained earnings, “w-x”_______ pt SE SG 281 211 
zl. U.A.W. share as % of payrolls, “k/e”’_________ 18.8 
zz. Customer rebate as % of net sales, “1/f":______ 3. 
z3. Rebate on defense rates. “g times 22” eke 18 

1 For A: sum of o, t, and v, all of which appear in Report. For B: 


figure taken over fr-m A, as implied by Plan. 
2In A, with no “profit sharing”, this line is same as h. 
3In A, the effective tax rate>is 51.3% 


In B, is i+™- 


: ratio of item o to item u. This 


same rade is apphed to u of B, to set o of B. 


4In A, although the 
for bonus reserve bel 
do so in 1956: In-B, 
the bonus provision at. the indicated 


G. M: Committee is some years sets actual provision 
ow the maximum permissible, it apparently: did. not 
as for all’ years of my analysis.of the Plan, I take 


maximum. 


5In B, l estimate that 59° —the ¢ ton ‘ dividends 
for the: whele. period 1947-57—~of Poscmce actually paid out as div! 
as dividends. 


available earnings in w is paid ovt 
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intensify cyclical fluctuations in 
the industry; and shift business 
from one motor manufacturer to 
another. All of these effects have 
adverse implications for the auto 
worker, particularly in the long- 
run. Jobs in the industry will not 


expand as they otherwise would;: 


such jobs as exist will be in- 
creasingly insecure, because of 
greater cyclical variations and 
pecause of shifts in business from 
one company to another; the per 
man-hour output will rise (if at 
all) at a much slower rate, be- 
eause of the slowing up in capital 
outlays, and thus remove the 
excuse for frequent increases in 
regular wages; and, because of 
the declining economic health of 
the industry, even the “excess 
earnings” out of which the wage 
bonus is paid will decline and 
may soon disappear entirely. 
Finally, the auto worker, like 
other citizens, may have to bear 
new or increased taxes to help 
make up the deficit in Federal 
revenues caused by the Plan. 


XI 


Ninth ._Victim—The General 
Public 


The heavy reduction in Federal 
revenues, which the Plan would 
cause, is a burden on the general 
public: this reduction must, un- 
less we are to finance the UAW 
hand-out by a Federal deficit, 
be met by Rew or increased taxes 
which can come only from citi- 
zens and their enterprises. The 
Plan’s intensification of the cycli- 
cal fluctuations in the automobile 
industry is also a burden on the 
public, particularly as any changes 
in the activity in motor manufac- 
turing spread their effects very 
widely through the economy. The 
Plan’s distortion of the competi- 
tive balance within the industry 
is also a source of possible dam- 
age to the public, because that 
distortion may go so far as to in- 
crease dangerously concentration 
in the industry. The Plan’s im- 
pairment of incentives for the 
efficient operation and expan- 
sion of business by the motor 
companies penalizes the public 
through the resultant reduction 
in activity and employment and 
through the attendant failure to 
cut costs and keep prices down. 
But the greatest public burden 
arises from the Plan’s severe re- 
striction on the growth of the 
motor industry, because the Plan 
cuts back the availability of long- 
term capital; and this condition 
also is exaggerated by the close 
dependence of various parts of 
the economy upon the health of 
the automobile industry. Various 
contemptuous remarks have been 
made about a famous statement 
of Mr. Charles E. Wilson, but we 
can make a somewhat different 
statement with high confidence 
that it is correct in the present 
context: what’s bad for GM, or 
for the automobile industry, is 
bad for the country. 


Explains Techniques Used 


Appended is an illustrative set 
of computations, for the year 1956, 
to indicate the method of esti- 


mating the consequences of the 
Plan. 


Lomasney Director 


David A. Lomasney, President 
of the investment firm of D. A. 
Lomasney & Co., has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of 
Traid Corporation. Traid produces 
airborne photo instrumentation, 
ineluding aircraft motion picture 
eameras and accessory items. The 


corporation’s plant is in Encino, 
Calif. 


Forms Stewart Secs. 
(Special to Tur Financtat CHRONICLE) 
FREEPORT, N. Y.—Stewart J. 
Lee is engaging in a_ securities 
business from offices at 30 North 
Long Beach Avenue under the 
firm name of Stewart Securities 
Co. Mr. Lee was formerly a part- 
ner in Stewart J. Lee & Co. 


Zontinued from first page 


As We See It 


nearly half the total excnange resources of the world are 
held by the United States and Germany. Neither the 
United States nor Germany is behaving like a creditor 
nation. On the other hand, the United Kingdom’s reserves 
are half those of Germany and less than 4‘% of the total, 
despite the fact that sterling finances 40'« of world trade. 
The need for increasing the United Kingdom’s reserves 
runs directly counter to the need for extending credit for 
the export of capital, the essential means of industrializa- 
tion in undeveloped countries.” 


Our Epitaph? 

Continuing, this influential Fair Dealer warns us that 
‘in these dry and obscure economic facts could lie the 
epitaph of the free world. Peoples everywhere demand 
an expanding life. Khrushchev promises the faithful and 
the uncommitted that communist economics will produce 
this result. Only the blind man can doubt that it is turn- 
ing out an impressive performance.” And, of course, like 
Fair Dealers generally, Mr. Acheson has a program to get 
us out of this fix. First, there must be “a substantial in- 
crease in the export of capital, both governmental and 
private, from North America and Western Europe.” There 
must also be ‘‘a substantial increase in imports into dollar 
areas, chiefly the United States.’”’ Then there must be ‘“‘an 
overhauling of our international financial institutions, 
principally the International Monetary: Fund, to make pos- 
sible the expansion of world exchange reserves and the 
provision of more credit where it can be most effective.” 


There are, of course, a number of points at which one 
would like to ask Mr. Acheson for a more detailed explana- 
tion of his suggestions. Upon receipt of such explanations 
it might be possible to agree with him about a detail here 
and there, but the major tenor of his thought is clear 
enough. The Secretary of State for the Fair Deal believes 
that the economic system of the free world is so infirm 
that the free world can save itself only by converting its 
free enterprise system into something else. His lack of 
faith in the economic system by the means of which we 
have come to be the envy of the world is absolute. The 
type of “vigorous and imaginative action” he demands 
would obviously rob the system of its very essence. The 
estimable gentleman may not be fully aware that he is 
saying that unless we abandon our prized economic sys- 
tem, we are doomed to be overwhelmed by the communist 
economic system, but there can be not the slightest doubt 
that this is plainly implied in what he has to say. 

One would have difficulty in drawing any sort of 
blue print from the vague remarks of the former Secre- 
tary. Much of his discussion seems to reveal naive notions 
of economic systems and of what makes them tick. His 
citation of certain broad statistical facts appears to be for 
the purpose of the laying of a basis for conclusions which 
obviously do not follow. But if he is not advocating the 
interjection of government into the economic affairs of 
the nation for the purpose of inducing, not to say forcing, 
what he calls the export of capital, his words have no 
meaning at all. If he does not contemplate steps by gov- 
ernment to stimulate, if not to force further enlargement 
of productive power here at home, then it is difficult to 
place any meaningful interpretation upon his sentences. 
If he is not urging a further development of the wholly 
unsound notions embodied in the International Monetary 
Fund—at the expense and under the direction and con- 
trol of government—then his reference to that institution 
is certainly most misleading. 


They Must Expand Their Own 


He tells us that “people everywhere demand an ex- 
panding life,” and seems rather plainly to imply that what 
they demand they should be given, and that if we do not 
give it:to them the Kremlin will. We are not quite certain 
what ‘fan expanding life” is, but we are convinced that 
people who want it should be expected to get it for them- 
selves—with such help, of course, as they can and will 
pay for. One would suppose from what Mr. Acheson has 
to say that he thinks that we should take food, drink, 
clothing and what else we are not sure, and lay them at 
the feet of millions who will not take the trouble to pro- 
vide for themselves—and that this we must do in order to 
keep ourselves and our economic system out of the hands 
of the Kremlin. Well, the economic systems of the world— 
the Kremlin included—simply do not function in any such 
way as that. 

There is no country in the world, we feel quite safe 
in saying, which has given more to relieve distress and 
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suffering of all sorts. In World Wars I and II we gave 
enormously of our abundance to the needy; needy who 
for the most part were suffering through no fault of their 
own. Since the end of World War II we have shipped goods 
in almost untold amounts for similar purposes. Not only 
has our government been unprecedentedly generous in 
such ways as this, but innumerable private undertakings 
with our blessing and our support have done monumental 
work in helping the needy and preventing suffering. We 
have sent not only consumption goods but vast quantities 
of producers goods to help people help themselves. For 
most of this we have not received or asked any remunera- 


tion of any sort. Of all this we may be justly proud. 
But business is business. If foreign people want an 


expanding economic life, we 


should be glad to help them 


wherever and whenever it seems possible to do so with 
reesonable hope of a reasonable return. For our part. we 
like our free enterprise system and want to keep it. 


Cut Prices to Stimulate Home Buying 


Discouraging divergence between family income levels. and 
selling price of new homes is analyzed by Life’ Insurance 
Institute. Recommends better pricing of homes to help restore 
high level of residential building and, thus, renew econom 
expansion on a sound basis. : 


The monthly bulletin, “Money 
Matters,” published by the Insti- 
ture of Life Insurance, New York 
City, notes that “the question of 
whether new housing has tended 
to price itself out of the mass 
market on which it is dependent 
for a high level of activity is 
raised in a recent study of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

“Taking the period between 
1950 and 1956, and comparing the 
trend of family income levels and 
prices of new single family non- 
farm homes between those years, 
the study concludes that the pric- 
ing of new houses seemed better 
fitted to income in 1950 than it 
was in 1956. Data are not yet 
available to indicate whether this 
relationship has changed over the 
past year, 


Importance of Problem 


“Here is a problem that has ap- 
parently received only passing 
attention in current anti-recession 
thinking. That is the question of 
the extent that maladjustments 
have developed between prices 
and average family income, in 
other key areas of the economy 
as Well as in housing, as the result 
of the inflationary trend in recent 
years. 

“While concentration on the 
course of employment and general 
economic activity is natural under 
present circumstances, the fact is 
that living costs have been going 
up persistently and are now at 
record high levels. This is hardly 
a constructive development for 
the wage and salary earner or for 
those dependent on savings or 
other fixed incomes. Today there 
are 62 million persons holding 
down a job, representing 92 out 
of every 100 in the working popu- 
lation, and earning about $235 
billion a year in wages and sala- 
ries, according to the latest fig- 
ures. 

Factor of Inflatiun 


“In a mass market economy such 
as ours, it is the wage and salary 
earners’ spending and saving de- 
cisions, and the purchasing power 
of their dollars, that have such a 
dominant influence on the course 
of business, as has always been 
the’ case. Despite the continued 
inflationary symptoms in living 
costs and prices and the upward 
pressure on production costs, it is 
significant to note the major dis- 
cussion in and out of Government 
seems to be on how to prime the 
economic pump and create more 
purchasing power with little 
thought as to the consequences on 
the buying power of the dollar. 

“The Department of Labor anal- 
vsis of the housing market points 
out that a noticeable discrepancy 
seems to have developed between 
family income levels and the sell- 
ing price of new homes since the 
turn of the present decade. In 
1950. the figures show, close to a 


quarter of all American families 
had income of $5,000 a year or 
more. This matched the proportion 
of all new one-family non-farm 
homes that were built in that year 


in. the upper new home selling 


price bracket then prevailing of 
$12,500 and over. Using the ac- 
cepted rule of thumb that the pur- 
chase price of a home should not 
exceed an amount 2% times the 
purchaser’s annual income, the 
study says that there appeared to 
be no overbuilding in the higher- 
priced housing range in 1950, 

“By 1956, however, this rela- 
tionship had changed. The figures 
show that a total of 33% of all 
American families were then in 
the $6,000 and over annual income 
bracket, a big upgrading in the 
intervening years; but the propor- 
tion of higher-priced homes in- 
creased even more in the period, 
with a total of 44% of new single 
family nonfarm homes built in 
that year priced at $15,000 and 
over. Leaving out rising costs of 
home maintenance, the uptrend in 
property .taxes, ete., these per- 
centage changes alone suggest that 
more homes are being built in 
the upper price range than are 
consistent with the proportion of 
families with incomes to qualify 
them as potential buyers. 


“Of course, demand for housing 
and the size of the market for new 
homes reflect the interplay of 
many forces, social. as well as eco- 
nomic. Some, like the early post- 
World War II housing shortage, 
are more ‘transient in nature than 
basic long-range: factors like new 
household formation. 

“New household formation is 
currently in a downtrend, and 
according to, the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census is net expected. to 
reach the highs of ‘the 1947-51 
period until the middle Sixties, 
However, ample mortgage funds 
are available. for home owners 
from life insurance and. other 
thrift institutions, and the desire 
for improved housing is a basie 
part of the American character, 
Better pricing of new homes in 
relation to family incomes would 
be a further contribution to main- 
taining a high level of residential 
building, and therehy supparling 
renewed economic, expansion on @ 
sound basis.” 

The following table compares 
the changing distribution of fam- 
ily incomes and the selling prices 
of new one-family nonfarm homes 
between 1950 and 1956: 


Income of Home é of 

Groups Total Prices rotal 
- - 1950 - - : 
Under 33,500 54 Under $9.500 40 


$3,500-$4.999 23 $9,500-$12,499 37 
&5.000 & over 23 212500 &over 23 


1956 &3 


Under $4500 46 Under $12,000 28 
34,500-35,999 21 °12.000-814,9°9 28 
36,000 & ove! $15,000 & ove! 44 

SOURCES: U. S. Bureau 4: the Census 
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A single common stock certificate gives 
you a professionally managed invest- 
ment program with diversified holdings 
im energy companies and industries. 
Energy fund shares are sold at net asset 
Value ...mno sales charge of any kind. 
For @ prospectus giving full information, 
write to: 


RALPH €:-SAMUEL & CO. 
(Distributor) 


115 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
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Funds Intensify 


Their 


Defensive Investing Trend 


quarter purchases of common 
stocks exceeded sales by only 
22.2%, contrasted with 68% dur- 
ing the preceding period. 

In the March quarter only 
36 open-end funds bought stocks 
on balance versus 43 during the 
December quarter; while sellers 
rose to 25 from 14 in the respec- 
tive periods. Thus, retrenchment 
was intensified (although, of 
course, by no means uniformly). 


Some Conspicuous Buyers 


Among the more conspicuous 
net buyers of common stocks were 
Axe-Houghton Fund B, Boston 
Fund, Investors Mutual, Massa- 
chusetts Life Fund, National Se- 
curities Income Series, Value 
Line Fund, Wellington, Dreyfus, 
Fidelity, Group Securities, Incor- 
porated Investors, Investment Co. 
of America, both M. I. T. funds, 
Scudder Common Stock Fund, 
United Accumulative, and Tri- 
Continental. 


The Value Line Fund increased 
the proportion of its equity-type 
holdings from 46.4% of net assets 
to 73.8%; and Dreyfus, from 
74.8% to 93.8%. 


Substantial Sellers 


Substantial net sellers of equi- 
ties included Axe-Houghton A, 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund, 
George Putnam, Scudder Fund 
(balanced), Bullock, Delaware, 
Dividend Shares, State Street, 
United Continental, United Sci- 
ence, General Public Service, 
General American Investors, and 
(as usual) U. S. & Foreign. The 
last two closed-ends abstained 
completely from purchases, with 
U. S. & F. increasing its cash 
position from 14% to 19% of net 
assets. This management has for 
some time stood out in cashing-in 
the substantial appreciation on its 
oil and other blue chip holdings, 
despite the capital gains tax 
incurred thereby. 

Included in State Street’s 4-to-1 
liquidation were Kaiser Alumi- 
num, Texas, Tidewater, Getty, 
and the big three motor issues. 


The “New Look” at Growth 


Bound up with the prevalent 
bearishness was continuation of 
the “new look” at the previously 
glamorized growth and blue chip 
areas of the market. Such stocks 
sold on balance during the quarter 
included Corning Glass, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, Dow, du. Pont, 
Minnesota Mining; National Lead, 
General Electric and the alum- 
inums. Moreover, some of the 
public’s popular new nominees, 
such as Polaroid, were shunned 
by the funds. On the other hand, 
IBM remained a sturdy favorite in 
the rarefied market heights. 


During the quarter there was 
a minimum of activity in the 
“atomic investments” area — ex- 
cepting indirectly via activities 
included by utility and chemical 
companies. 


Also marking a new departure 
in the Fund’s investing attitudes 
was the direction of their buying 
midst the recession period into 
industries, as textiles and con- 
sumer finance, which are vul- 
nerable to cyclical economic dif- 
ficulties. Perhaps such fund 
support has been contributing to 
the recent market strength in 
these areas, which has been so 
surprising to the public. 


Exemplifying such sound think- 
ing is a cartoon-chart circulated 
by Vance Sanders & Co., who 
distribute Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, Massachusetts Investors 
Growth Stock Fund, Boston Fund, 
and Century Trust Shares, Bond 
Fund of Boston and Canadian 
General Fund, Ltd. This graph 
tellingly shows how the investor 
who remained on the sidelines in 
response to popular misgivings in 
the past, eternally “missed the 
boat.” 


Massive Accumulation 


By far the greatest buying of a 
single issue in recent fund history 
was the mass accumulation of 
Royal Dutch Petroleum on the 
occasion of its large rights offer- 
ing. Such _ purchases totaled 
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nearly 560,000 shares by 28 man- 
agements (including nine newly). 
compared with only 114,500 shares 
of Standard Oil of New . Jersey 
acquired on the occasion of that 
company’s large rights offering 
during the previous quarter. 
M. I. T.’s 138,800 shares. and In- 
vestors Mutual’s 46,550 constituted 
interesting new commitments in 
Royal Dutch. Incorporated in- 
vestors added 41,250 shares, cou- 
pled with 3,750 taken up through 
rights. 

Also in the international area, 
de Beers Consolidated was ac- 


quired to the tune of ‘ 38,600 


shares by Value Line Income 


Fund, whose “sister” Value Line. 


Special Situations Fund made an 
initial commitment of 21,600 
American’ shares in newly pros- 
pering Ford Motor Ltd. of Eng- 
land. Also roaming in the for- 
eign ficld was the United Funds 
Group with a purchase of 
20,500 shares of Gunnar Mines 
and 26,200 shares of Preston East 
Dome, two Canadian uranium sit- 
uations. Likewise, the Value Line 
group added 193,500 shares of 
Stanrock Uranium Mines Ltd., 
and the enterprising Pennroad 
managers took on 19,800 shares of 
Campbell Red Lake Mines, the 
prospering affiliate of Dome. 


A most interesting inter-fund 
transaction was the acquisition of 
Tri-Continental warrants by the 
Dreyfus Fund in the amount of 
16,700 units. 


Caution Extolled 

Exemplifying temporary. cau- 
tion midst long-term confidence 
is the following statement by T. 
Rowe Price, President .of the 
stock fund bearing his name: 

“The present. recession _is 
greater than anything experienced 
since the end of World War II, 
and leading economic indicators 
give no assurance that the decline 
has run its course. Excess capacity 
exists in practically every line of 
business, backlogs and new. or- 
ders continue to. shrink, and 
capital expenditures by leading 
corporations are continuing to 
decline from last year’s peak. 
Unemployment reached its post- 
war high in March and consumer 
debt is still close to its all-time 
high. Retail sales, especially in 
durable goods, have also slipped 
during recent months. 

“We have no way of telling how 
much further business will de- 
cline, when it will hit bottom, or 
how long it will stay there before 
starting to recover.” Mr. Price 
continued, “We do know, however, 
that profit margins of many com- 
panies are being squeezed as a 
result of lower sales and continued 
high costs of operation. We haye, 
therefore, continued our cautious 
investment policy during the first 
quarter by investing the proceeds 
from new subscriptions in short- 








‘utility, 


The George 


PUTNAM FUND 


_ of “Boston 


“A BALANCED FUND” 





term bonds, thereby’ increasino 
our buying reserves. Gn March 3) 
1958 our cash and U. S. Govern. 
ment obligations, and other bonds 
and preferred stocks represented 
26.6% of total portfolio value, the 
highest since the formation of 
our Fund, compared with 22.9% at 
year-end... .” 


Similarly, Douglas T. Johnston. 
Chairman, and M. Jennings yon 


‘der Heyde, President of the John- 


ston Mutual Fund Inc., say: “The 
decline in business activity con- 
tinued during the first quarter of 
this year, and to date there are 


few-signs of any change in this 


trend. Unemployment has._ in- 
creased and, although seasonal 
factors may, result in small im- 
provement in labor markets, there 
would appear to be little possiljl- 
ity of any near term reversal of 
the present trend. Similarly, cor- 
porate income reports for this pe- 
riod reflect the low level of in- 
dustrial activity. In -some_in- 
stances there are indications that 
the downtrend is beginning to 
bottom out but these signs are 
fragmentary and at best indicate 
that business is approaching a 
point of stability. . .. Under these 
circumstances it has seemed ad- 
visable to continue the conserva- 
tive investment policy which was 
first adopted in the summer of 
1956. Common stocks as of March 
31 represented only 56% of the 
Fund with the remaining 44% in 
cash, bonds and preferred stocks.” 


Also defensive in thought, pol- 
icy, and action, continues the New 
England Fund. After telling of 
their previous shift to compara- 
tively stable industries as public 
drug, food, publishing, 
tobaccos and banks, the trustees 
Messrs. Kingman, Goodale and 
Armitage, conclude: ““The situa- 
tion cannot be corrected by gov- 
ernment action alone without def- 
icit financing by the Treasury and 
the attendant risk of reviving in- 
flation. This may well be ahead 
of us over the long term.” 


Defensive Policies Pursued 


The advantage of previous de- 
fensive policy is expounded by 
the Putnam Fund, which states 
that since late last surnmer its in- 


come has been materially in- 
creased through switching to 
bonds. 


The proportion of net assets of 
the Investment Company ol 
America represented by net cash 
assets, U. S. Government bills, and 
corporate notes maturing in less 
than one year was 18.8% at March 
31, 1958 as compared with 12.1% 
at Dec. 31, 1957. Explains Presi- 
dent Jonathan B. Lovelace: 
“These assets are held in liquid 
form for the purpose of taking 
advantage of buying opportunities 
in stocks which may develop dur- 


Continued on page 37 
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—Bought— 
No.of . No, of 
Trusts Shares 

8 29,598 
8 5,900 
| 250 
3(2) 31,300 
(1) 13,500 
3 5,100 

16,600 

| 2,000 

1(1) 1,500 

$(1) 1,400 
4(1) 60,500 
2 12,500 
2? 200 

None None 
3(2) 7,100 
2 11,700 
5(4) 48,300 | 
1 100 
I 5,000 
2 1,300 
! 300 
1143) 158,200 
2(1) 5,400 
5(3) 23,600 
] 5 
4 10,800 
] 9,700 
2(1) 22,200 

1 2,500 
2 10,200 
2(2) 31,300 

hd) 15,800 

] 3,800 
2(1) 3,500 
2 5,000 
3 33,100 
2(1) 7,500 

| 23,000 
2 22,980 

2(T) 7,400 
5 49,500 
2 2,875 
2(1) 7,700 

2(1) 16,700 

l 2,300 

2 8 300 
I 800 
None None 
2(1) 4.000 
2 3,600 
4(2) 8,300 
5(1) 28,700 
8(2) 88,700 
4(1) 25,500 
3(1) 5,400 


; 
‘th 


i} 


Ht 
f 


None None 


41,600 
37,600 
13,300 
10,800 
4,500 
500 
12,200 


—Sold——— 
No. of No. of 
Shares’ Trusts 
Monsanto Chemical ________ 4.462 » 
Pennsalt Chemicals _.________ _. None. None 
SE ae 200 | 
spencer Chemical._.........__- None None 
(fe OSS i None None 
0 EEE 14,500 4(3) 
American Cyanamid __. 2. 28 300 6(1) 
American Potash & Chemical... 4,900 3(1) 
SE SE ee 16,816 301) 
ES 8,100 5(2) 
Hercules Powder.._...._...._.. 10,800 5(2) 
Hooker Electrochemical____.___ 19,200 3(2) 
| Ee 44,600 8(3) 
Coal & Coke 
Ne is a, ci as wn then ono me 7,285 ?(1) 
.Containers & Glass 
Continental Can____._.._____ : 17,500 2 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass__.__. None None 
Owens-Illinois Glass __._______- None None 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass___...__- 500 1 
Amenmcas Can._..-............. 53000 6(1) 
Corning Glass Works_____- 2s J 4 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas___- 26,400 2(1) 
Drug Products 
| EES: 5 a ae 154,100 7(1) 
Norwich Pharmacal____________ 5,200 1 
Ps Swe .-...-............ AOGp 2(1) 
Sterling Drug.._......-....... 15,000 1(1) 
WarnermLambert .............. 12,760 4 
ne ming 8 800 21) 
Te on nensesduaceneud 13,300 3 
ME i occcsccocsoas 6,000 2 
NS a ape ne 57,700 4(1) 
Ee wien Ss adnconccsa< 19,700 4(1) 
Smith, Kline & French...--.--- 8,200 2 
Electrical Equipment & Electronics 
Consolidated Electrodynamics. 1,000 l 
So aren None None 
Daystrom -...--- si te tell be sainnindh ab ; None None 
International Tel. & Tel......._ None None 
Litton Industries. ___.....-...-.- 900 1 
MeGraw-Edison .............-.. 1,400 1(1) 
OES oS None None 
Philips’ Lamp Works— 

(50-guilder-shs. or equivalent) None None 
Radio Corporation ___..-..-..-- 20,200 3 
Raytheon Manufacturing —___--- None None 
PR. Sa cndimoosnaccane 20,000 | 
SE SRE SHEN a 4,700 2(1) 
Universal Products -_...-.----- 7,600 1 
Beckman Instruments._....-.... 95,200 7(5) 
General Ebectric..............- 25,100 7(1) 
High Voltage Engineering-_---~~- 1,766 2(1) 
Westinghouse Electric.....-.--- 41,900 5(4) 

Finance Companies 
Associates Investments-_----- 5,600 l 
Beneficial Finance...........-.- 10,800 l 
Ee None None 
Commercial Credit.___.-...---- 1,500 1 
Household Finance__-.--.------- None None 
EE None None 
Seaboard Finance_-_-------~--- 7,900 2(1) 
Foed Products 

Continental Banking------~--.- None None 
Corn Products Refining----.-~--- 8,500 1 
OE SS EE 14,600 1(1) 
Great Western Sugar-_---------- 6,900 1(1) 
Pillsbury Mills..-.------------ 4,800 1(1) 
Sunshine Biscuits_.......---... 4,000 1 
United Biscuit................. None None 


Continued on page 38 





"TEXAS FUND 


i} A MUTUAL FUND INVESTING IN 
| SECURITIES OF THE SOUTHWEST 


TEXAS FUND MANAGEMENT 


Prospectus may be obtained from your 
local investment dealer or 


COMPANY 


Principal Underwriter 


Hi 123 Texas National Bank Bldg., Houston, Texas 


Telephone: CApitol 7-0211 


Bell Teletype: HO 566 
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Funds Intensify 


Their 


Defensive Investing Trend 


ing the remaining period of busi- 
ness readjustment.” 

Similarly the trustees of the 
Shareholders’ Trust of Boston 
say: “Your portfolio is now well 
protected against the possibility 
of a further business decline, but 
more important, a_ substantial 
buying power reserve is available 
to take advantage of the excellent 
investment opportunities which 
inevitably present themselves 
during periods of economic 
stress.” 

Restrained selectivity is enun- 
ciated by Lawrence A. Sykes, 
President of the trustees of Mas- 
sachusetts Life Fund, thus: “‘“Gen- 
eral business during the first 
quarter continued to slide, with 
no concrete indication so far that 
the bottom has been reached. 
Consequently, we limited our 
common stock purchases to 54% 
of our money available for invest- 
ment and then only in carefully 
selected companies whose earn- 
ings appeared to be pointed 
higher for the year, regardless of 
the overall business outlook. 
These included the leading com- 
panies in the drug, glass container 
and food fields, as well as cer- 
tain oils which appeared to offer 
good value and return at pres- 
ent depressed levels. The balance 
of available funds was invested 
in high grade bonds and pre- 
ferreds.” Its common stock se- 
lections included Allied Chemical, 
A. T. & T., Bendix, Cities Service, 
Federated Department Stores, 
Merck, Owens-Illinois Glass, So- 
cony, Texas Company, Union Pa- 
cific, United Aircraft, and United 
Fruit. 

Reporting for the giant Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc., President Brad- 
ford and Chairman Fitzsimmons 
state that with the relatively at- 
tractive yields still offered by 
bonds and preferred stocks, the 
larger part of its investments 
were placed in defensive securities 
of that type. 

Long-Range Bullishness 

Demonstrating long-range bull- 
ishness is the statement by Chair- 
man Francis F. Randolph, who 
tells the stockholders in Broad 
Street Investing Corporation that 
“the prudent investor will not 
overlook the basic strength of the 
economy, which will not be 
changed even by severe reces- 
sion and which warrants continued 
confidence in the longer-range 
outlook for business and security 
markets.” Companies in his Tri 
group bought food chains, natural 


gas, utilities, and drugs; while oils 
were decisively liquidated. 


ate x 


POLICY TOWARD 
INDUSTRY GROUPS 


Our analysis of portfolio changes 

drawn from our tabulation, on 
pp. 00-00, of transactions in nearly 
400 stock issues, is based on the 
number of managements buying or 
selling, rather than on the number 
of shares involved. 
The following industry groups 
largely of the “defensive” type— 
were chiefly acquired: banks, fi- 
nance companies, gold mining, 
insurance, natural gas, office 
equipment, some foreign oils, pa- 
per, steel and tobacco. Also find- 
ing favor were the airlines, foods, 
nickel, retail and some automotive 
issues. 

Industnes, 19 which consider- 
able selling accompanied — the 
buying, ineluded building, alumi- 
num, chemicals, containers and 
glass, drugs, electric and elec- 
tronics, topper, domestic oils, 
rails, textiles, tires and utilities 
where increased selling marked 
some reversal from the previous 
quarter. Heavy machinery issues 
were actively sold. 


GROUPS FAVORED 


Airlines Zooming 


American, Eastern and United 
each attracted buying by three 
fund managements. The largest 
purchase in the group was an 
entirely new acquisition by State 
Street of 56,300 shares of Eastern 
Airlines. 





Automotives in Demand 


General Motors stood out in 
this group, with seven fund man- 
agements acquiring 130,100 shares, 
including 63,000 by Wellington, 
and new acquisitions of 27,000 
shares by Fidelity, 10,000 by 
Pennroad, 20,000 by Affiliated 
and 5,000 by Delaware. The five 
sellers included 10,000 shares 
each by State Street and National 
Securities Stock Series, as well as 
6,000 by the Eaton & Howard 
Group. Ford was bought by three 
managements to the tune of 46,- 
000 shares, including a new ac- 
quisition of 20,000 shares by Af- 
filiated, and an addition of 24,000 
by Investors Mutual. Sellers of 


Ford included State Street with 
20,000 shares, and Adams-Ameri- 
can International, which elimi- 
nated their 10,000 share combined 
holding. Opinion was_ sharply 


Continued on page 38 





RECOGNITION 


A total of 58 of the nation’s outstanding 
salesmen were recently presented with 
the “Oscar” of the selling profession ... 
the Distinguished Salesman’s Award of 
the National Sales Executives, Inc., and 
the Sales Executives Club of New York. 
The presentation was made by the 
Honorable James A. Farley at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Mr. Glenn H. Pryce of our firm received 
this coveted award for outstanding 
achievement during a recent six-month 
period. Mr. Pryce attributes his success 
as a salesman to his confidence in an 
excellent product, mutual investment 
funds; to Pennsylvania Funds Corpo- 
ration’s personalized service to its clients; 


Ponnsylvanta Bundls “Corfioration 


to his liking of people; to the holding of 
face-to-face interviews; and to hard work. 
We, friends and associates of Mr. Pryce 

. 368 registered representatives... 
who have found opportunity and security 
in the selling of mutual investment funds, 


congratulate him. 


3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
868 Registered Representatives actively selling in 220 Communities 


in eastern, southern 


and western states. 
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WELLINGTON 


A BALANCED MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT FUND 





CFC 
Prospectus from 
your investment dealer 
or PHILADELPHIA 3, PA, 




















The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual fund 
in which the management hopes 
to make your money grow and 
takes what it considers sensible 


risks in that direction. 


Booklet ( prospectus) free from your dealer 
or DREYFUS Corp., 50 B’way., New York@ 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FUND 


Inc. 
A Mutual Investment Fund 
Prospectus on Request 
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INVESTORS 


Pree of Pennsylvania Personal Property Tea 


A MUTUAL FUND in- 
vesting in a _ diversified 
ny - of securities selected 
or possible long term 
rowth of capital and 
ncome. 
Send for FREE Prospectus 
from your Investment 
° Dealer or ° 


GEORGE A. BAILEY & CO 
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ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Mrs. Martha —Bought— Sold-—— 
Pattengale and Art Froeckmann wo of No. of No.of No.of 
have been named registered rep- Trusts Shares Shares Trusts 
resentatives of Slayton & Com- 2 3,000 NE ee ee 8,000 2(2) 
pany, Inc., 408 Olive Street. 3(1). 14,890 Wilson ------..---------.-.--- ie Hae 

Their appointments were an- / 5,100 Swift -..---------------------- 30,000 

_ nounced here yesterday by Hilton Insurance—Fire & Casualty 
H. Slayton. 2(1) 9,000 American Insurance___-~-.--~-~--- None None 
. 3 sae 6 Cine Faed.............-.-.- None None 
— : oy 2(1) 715 Government Employees Insur... None None 
ae 1,000 Phoenix Insurance____---_----- 2,000 1 
O41): ie IS os Set cues... None None 
1 1,000 U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty------ 2,500 1 
| Insurance—Lite 
1(1) 900 Connecticut General Life------- 1,500 1 
2(1) 3,750 Lincoln National Life_..-~.~~-~-- 400 1(1) 
2(2) 25,190 National Life & Accident_-.--~-~- None None 
Machinery, Machine Tools & Industrial Equipment 
1 3,600 American Chain & Cable_-_----- 2,000 1(1) 
3(1) 13,200 Dresser Industries -...-----~--- 10,000 1(1) 
3(1) ee: ee enw eoe 14,500 2 
2 3,800 Ingersoll-Rand __-------------- 300 : 
2 20,800 Joy Manufacturing---~-_---~----- 7,500 2 
> 4(3) 12,000 United Shoe Machinery--.----. 33,100 2(1) 
Prospectus upon request 2 7,500 Wertinston —~........... i gia eS fe 12,240 1( 1 ) 
from your investment dealer, | 1 aaee ©) = Ae neneers . 252.25... 15,700 4( ) 
or from None None’ Babcock & Wilcox_-__---------- 17,900 4(2) 
None None Bucyrus-Erie .._.-..-~.....---- 14,900 2( 4 ) 
1 15,000 Caterpillar Tractor__.---~---~-~-- ‘cam. “ys 
1 15,000 Chicago Pneumatic Tool-------- : ; 
FUND RESEARCH & Il 500 Combustion Engineering ------- 1,500 2(1) 
MANAGEMENT, INC. None None _ Mesta Machine_-_--.-.---------- 8.900 2(2) 
STREET Metals & Mining—Aluminum 
et WALL 3 5,500 Aluminum Co. of America--.-_--- 21,500 3(1) 
NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 2 5,500 Kaiser Aluminum_--__--------- 11,500 2(1) 
1 900 Reynolds Metals _....------~--- 10,000 
ee ] Se) Cee CP ke oo een concn ows 700 1(1) 
3(1) 18,600 Aluminium Ltd, --.-----~---~--- 52,700 7(2) 
Metals & Mining—Copper 
Why not Get the $(1): 20300 Anecon@ai_................... “800% '3 
‘INVESTMENT FACTS | 250 Cerro de Pasco____..._........ 6,000 l 
2 vt fe. ke Seer 2,000 1 
about 1(1) 500 Inspiration Consolidated Copper 200 I 
5 3,700 Kennecott Copper -..........-- eet 4 
- None None Magma Copper _-_-------------- 5,900 3(1) 
=) =3 Oh =) On = 8 Nene Bewe Bam Cooper... 2... ..25.-..- ane 2 
None None .O’okiep Copper_-_.-....---.---- 2,750 3(1) 
AMERICAN 3 14400 Phelps Dodge.................. 50,700 5(2) 
SHARES- Inc. : 1 200 Revere Copper & Brass_. 8 600 2(1) 
t..amutualinvestmentfund = Metals & Mining—Gold 
which supervises a diversi- Sh): See - Rae Seon... o....... None None 
fied portfolio of American I 1,000 Homestake Mining... ~~. ~~~ 500 1(1) 
securities, selected for the possibility of 2(2) 16,600 Kerr-Addison Gold Minees.- None None 
long term GROWTH of capital—and 
eurrent INCOME. Metals & Mining—Nickel 

—for FREE copy of prospectus and 2 3,300 Falconbridge Nickel -_--~--- 500 1(1) 

other information—fill in name and 5(2) 32,100 International Nickel —_~------ 1,500 1(1) 

address on coupon below and mall te Metals & Mining—Other 

lecte stm 2(1) 4,000 Algom Uranium ----....-. -.___- None None 

Se d Inve ents Co. 2 3,000 American Metal Climax_-_-.-_--- 4,500 1(1) 

135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIL 2(1) 6,000 Vanadium ---..------ ddo be bigs None None 

SS SS SE eS eS SS None None American Smelting & Refining. 15,000 3(3) 

‘ Please send mefree coepectus aad oft None None _ Northspan Uranium warrants_- 25,000 2(1) 
Pecos AMERI None None _ St. Joseph Lead_____-----______ 2,500 2(1) 
CF-2-6 
| Name Natural Gas 

5 20,000 American Natural Gas__ 30,000 1(1) 

Address . 2(1) 12,500 Arkansas Louisiana Gas_____-- 21,500 2 
oe 4(2) 31,900 El Paso Natural Gas______..... 39,700 2(1) 
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To INCREASE Your Sales of MUTUAL FUNDS 





ADVERTISING, SALES TRAINING, 

SALES MANAGEMENT 48 times a year. 
Forceful ads, letters, complete sales meet- 
ings, telephone techniques, tax approaches, 
hiring, training, prospecting and more 
in MSS . . . Modern Securities Services. 


MUTUAL FUND SALES TRAINING 

RECORDS Overwhelmingly accepted and 
acclaimed . . . fully recorded course on 
HOW TO SELL MUTUAL FUND SHARES. 


6. of powerful training on RCA rec- 
eal te Youevalueble executive time 
«+ « trains men as they should be trained. 


MUTUAL FUND SELLETTER You asked for it 
« + « & hard hitting, practical digest full 
of SELL for your salesmen. Here is the 
best of MSS, condensed and easy to read. more profitable. Compelling adverselling 
Fresh new approaches, techniques others about Mutual Funds is rare. But MSS does 
have used fo sell, to overcome objections, it, Here are well thought and carefully 
to close and to find prospects. Monthly. planned mutual fund folders that sell. 


Ask for details and how yeu can have these 
preven services with no out-of-pocket cost. 


KALB, VOORHIS & CO. 1037 WOODWARD BLDG. WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


Members, New Yorl: Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange (Assoe.) 


MUTUAL FUND VISUAL 


PRESENTATION A boon to all mutual fund 
salesmen . . . the MSS visual with an “au- 
tomatic close’’ guarantees an effective 
presentation every time. Compelling . . . 
holds prospects’ attention, drives home 
needs. Makes closing sales easy. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING Devoted to new con- 
cepts in the employment of money for 
tax-savings, estate creation, income, etc. 
Reading it makes you an able Financial 
Planner. Advanced thinking and ap- 
proaches for salesmen. Issued monthly. 


MUTUAL FUND GENERAL 


LITERATURE Designed to make your mu- 
tual fund selling program more effective, 
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Funds Intensify Their 
Defensive Investing Trend 


divided on Chrysler, as evidenced 
by new acquisitions. of 20,100 
shares by Affiliated and 2,000 
shares by National Securities 


Stock Series. On the other hand, 
Chrysler “went into reverse” via 
elimination of 16,200 shares by 
State Street and 4,000 by Blue 
Ridge. Immediately after the end 
of the quarter, on April 2, M.1.T. 
sold its entire holdings of 130,000 
shares of Chrysler via a secondary 
offering. 


Automotive Equipment 
Favored 


There was fair interest in.auto- 
motive equipment stocks, with 
two buyers cach and no seller, i1 
Dana, Eaton, and Stewart Warner. 
Opinion was divided on. -Thomp- 
son Products; with selling pre- 
dominating in Americar Bosea 
Arma, the sellers inc: udirg tac 
Axe Croup and de Vegh. Timk on 
was bought by National Securities 
Stock Series (new), United Funds, 
and Fundamental; while onty Del- 
aware eliminated its holdirigs, fo 
the tune of 4,700 shares. 


Banks Bid for 

In this well-bought group, the 
stand-outs were Chemical Corn by 
Dividend Shares (10,000), Well- 
ington (10,000), United Funds (5,- 


000), Value Line (2,000° new); 
Eaton & Howard Group (2,000), 
with only one seHer,:. namely 


Putnam which closed out its 18,- 
000 shares. The other big favor- 
its was First National City Bank 
of New York, bought by-seven 
managements with a combined 
54,000 shares, including 20,000 by 
Fidelity (new), 15,000 -by United 
Funds, 10,000 by Wellington; the 
principal seller again -being Put- 
nam, with a 7,000 share sell-out. 
Next favored was Bankers Trust, 
of which Wellington bought 40,- 
000 shares, United -Funds 7,500, 
and Group Securiiies Common 
3,900; with no sellers in this is- 
sue. Investors Mutual bought 8,- 
640 shares of the National Bahk 
of Detroit, 1,050 shares of North- 
west Bancorporation, and 15,200 
shares of Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. This issue 
was also bought by the Putnam 
Fund, which further acquired 
5,500 shares of New York Trust, 
9,000 shares of the Hanover Bank 
of New York City were newly 
purchased by Group Securities, 
and 2,000 by Value Line Fund. 
The United Funds Group bought 
25,000 shares of Irving Trust, of 
which Investors Mutual sold 16,- 
641 shares. United Funds Group 

















Investing in diversified 
securities selected 
for their INCOME 

and APPRECIATION 


possibilities. 


Prospectus on Request 


Nationally 









also. bought 12,000 shares of 
Marine Midland, with Investors 
Mutual again the only seller, "Tp, 
latter fund was also the big self. 
of Manufacturers Trust and Guay. 
anty Trust in line with its 
tendency to switch from Ney 
York City banks to other bank: 
Chase was bought by Unite, 
Funds (10,000), Group Securities 
(6,500),. and Value. Line (29 
new); while the sellers included 
Putnam, with a 17,500-share Close- 
out, Blue Ridge (2,000). and 
Knickerbocker (500). 


Finance Companies Highly 
Favored 


The consumer finance section 
apyarently reflecting optimistic 
_cuuclusions regarding the money 
rate situation, good current earn- 
ings reports and a still high back- 
log of deferred income, aroused 
nereased commitments. Most pop- 
uur company among the funds 
was .Commercial Credit, bouvht 
by. eight managements, the larg- 
est purchase being Fundamental’s 
12,000 shares, followed by a 6,200- 
share initial acquisition by Group 
. Securities, and a 5,000-share new 
commitment by New England. 
The only seller of this issue was 
State Street. 


Runner-up was C.LT. Financial. 
whose five buyers included Fun- 
dainentai with 10,900 snares. 
M.L.T.. with 6,000, Group Securi- 
‘ties newly ‘with 5,200, Delaware 
with 5,000, and Commonwealth 
with 2,500. No fund sold C.LT. 

Exhibiting selectivity, Delaware 
offset its C.I.T. and Commercial 
Credit purchases by sales of 6,000 
shares of Seaboard Finance and 
10,200 shares of Beneficial Fi- 
nance, whose largest buyer was 
Wisconsin (with 6,000 shares 
newly acquired ). 

Household Finance attracted 
only -buyers,. namely M.1.T. (with 
10,150), de Vegh (9,600), Ameri- 
can European (4,000 newly), and 
Wellington (1,750). 


Foods Found Appetizing 
The ‘defensive’ food shares 
sustained their popularity, led by 
Corn Products whose five buyers 
included Chemical Fund (21,000 
shares), Axe “B” (5,000), Na- 
tional Securities Stock (5,000 
new), Shareholders’ Trust (5,000 
new), and American European 
(1,600 new). The only dissenter 
was Affiliated with an 8,500-share 
reduction of its holdings. 
General Foods was liked nex! 
best. Putnam making an _ initial 
purchase of 7,800 shares, and 


ELA WARE 


Investing for as high 

SS CURRENT INCOME 

aS possible, commensurate 
with the risk involved. 





Prospectus on' Request 


Pn 


distributed through investment dealers by 


DEI[AWARE DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


300 Broadway ® Camden 3. N. J. 
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Axe “B” adding 3,000...The only 
seller was Affiliated with a com- 
plete elimination of 14,600 shares. 
Also well-liked was Continental 
Baking, of which the Tri group 
acquired 30;600 (partly through 
conversion. of the bonds). Na- 
tional Seeurities bought 9,000 
shares, while Group Securities 
common made a new commitment 
of 2,000. 


-Gold Shares Shine 


Also sharing the trend toward 
‘defensive, recesston-resistant” 
industries were the gold shares. 
Pennroad newly bought 28,200 
shares of long dormant Dome 
Mines, with Knickerbocker join- 
ing in wito a 100-suare buy. 
Pennroad@d ttkewise made an initial 
commitment of 14,400 shares in 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Can- 
ada’s largest producer; and was 
accompanied therein by Ameri- 
can European. Homestake, the 
Western Hemisphere's largest pro- 
ducer, was bought by Knicker- 
bocker. 


Policy Bullish on Insurance 
Issues 


Here the best liked issue was 
the split Travelers. the multi- 
faceted giant, which was bought 
by Pennroad (5,000 newly), de 
Vegh (1,900), Commonwealth 
(1,500), Investment Co. of America 
(1,000), and Seudder Stock Fund 
(1,000). Next most favored was 
Fireman’s ,Fund, also bought by 
Scudder Stock Fund, and Com- 
monwealth, as well as Eaton & 
Howard. Im good demand too, was 
National Life & Accident, which 
attracted initial purchases of 18,- 
390 shares by Investors Mutual 
and 6,800 by Investment Co. of 
America. 


Continuimg its entry into more 
portfolios was Government Em- 
ployees Insurance, whose _ inter- 
esting business technique of sell- 
ing casualty insurance to cus- 
tomers on Federal and State pay- 
rolls is reputed to be paying off 
with quite sensational expansion, 
reflected. in an eight-fold price 
appreciation by the stock since 
1952. Durmg the past quarter it 
was bought by de Vegh (newly) 
and by Affiliated. 

Among the companies wholly in 
the life business, Lincoln was 
bought by Investors Mutual and 
National Shares; while de Vegh 
this time appears as a complete 
seller of its 400-share holding. The 
blue chippy Connecticut General 
Was newly acquired by Investors 
Mutual, and sold by Fidelity. 


Nickels Seught 


In spite of the well publicized 
over-production of the white 
metal, the longer-term growth 
trend elicited the confidence of 
five bwyers of International 
Nickel, including M.I.T. (15,000), 
and Fidelity (11,000 newly). Fal- 


conbridge, the second largest pro- 
ducer, was bought by United 
Funds (3,000). 


Natural Gas 


_ Natural Gas issues were still 
liked during the most recent 
quarter. Leading issue was North- 
ern Natural Gas because of its 
rights offering, being bought by 
United Funds, M. I. T., Fidelity, 
and Dividend Shares; while sold 
only by Affiliated. Next hig.ily 
favored was Tennessee Gas 
Transmission, bought by Investors 
Mutual (46,667 shares, in addition 
to its receipt of the 20% stock 
dividend), by United Funds (40,- 
000), and Fidelity (20,000 new); 
and sold only by Eaton & How- 
ard Fund (12,700) and Selected 
American (5,000). 


Office Equipments 


The office equipment group 
continued in moderate popularity. 
Holdings of IBM were increased 
by six companies, including Leh- 
man in the amount of 1,825 shares, 
and the Scudder group with 800 
shares. (In the future it will be 
interesting to note the impact 
from the operations of the One 
William Street Fund, the new 
Lehman-sponsored open-end 
company.) This blue chip was sold 
by Investment Co. of America in 
the amount of 1,125 shares. Bur- 
roughs, while bought and sold by 
an equal number of managements, 
met heavy liquidation by the 
Bullock group, Wellington and 
Fidelity. 


Papers Picked Up 

Here International Paper was 
the stand-out, bought by Investors 
Mutual, Wellington, United and 
others; with Selected American 
acting as a substantial seller (10,- 
300-share elimination). Runners- 
up were Container Corp. of 
America, bought by Wellington 
(52,100), Investors Mutual (23,- 
200), United Funds (17,000); and 
St. Regis, bought by Selected, 
Putnam, and Dreyfus. 


Reflecting selectivity midst the 
industry’s mixed prospects, West 
Virginia, in spite of its stretch 
paper project with Cluett Pea- 
body, was sold by Lehman, Divi- 
dend Shares and de Vegh. 


Retail Issues Acquired 


The retail issues, stimulated by 
the continuing near-boom activity 
in this area of consumption, were 
well bought. Federated, which 
raised its dividend after the end 
of the quarter, was bought by Se- 
lected, Massachusetts Life, and 
Group Securities Common. Re- 
surgent Montgomery Ward was 
newly picked up by National Se- 
curities Stock Fund in the amount 
of 10,000 shares. J. J. Newberry 
was bought by National Securities 
Income. Winn Dixie Stores was 


Continued on page 40 





letterhead. 


Boston PHILADELPHIA 





Underwriting Mutual Funds 


Over the years, we have aided a growing number of 
investment companies through the successful under- 
writing and sale of new issues of Mutual Fund shares. 

Our broad experience in this field supplemented by 
a continuing evaluation of the various securities 
markets and the facilities of our nation-wide network 
of offices and correspondents may be of value to you 
in this connection. Please feel free to write us on your 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
«Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
17 Watt Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


Cuicaco Los ANGELES 
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—Bought— 
No.of No.of 
Trusts Shares 

3 18,400 
1 5,000 
7 29,975 
1 4,000 
5 20,800 
2 9,200 
6(3) 116,167 
3(2) 12,800 
4(1) 35,900 
1 3,400 
2 16,000 
None None 
3(1) 13,500 
6 3,397 

1(1) 4,000 

3 1,464 
1(1) 3,000 
2 22,000 
4 27,100 

5 23,048 

3 8,500 

4(1) 15,500 

2 1,500 
28(9) 559,662 

2 4,500 

2(1) 5,000 

2(1) 2,400 

3 8,200 

7(1) 62,200 

1 500 

7 40,900 

2 15,400 

1 5,000 

2(2) 6,000 

d 2,800 

1 2,000 

3 22,800 

None None 

1 2,000 

1 21,000 

1 7,800 

1 4,000 

3 10,000 

2(1) 1,500 

3 4,000 

6 18,400 
_N one None 

2(2) 6,500 

4 100,300 

2 22,900 

2(2) 20,200 

ol 28,607 

4 27,400 

2 1,700 

3 45,400 

5(1) 28,900 

2(1) 12,500 

1(1) 1,500 

2 13,200 

None None 

2(1) 4,000 

2(1) 18,800 

2 4,400 

1 3,050 

2(1) 21,000 

2 9,900 





Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


Covering all classes of 
securities, each Fund with a 
specific investment purpose 


For RESERVES, INCOME 
or possible GROWTH 


Fae aN Aa EE SEE TL EERE BEC NRE BO A NR ROR Om mRNA: mm 


-—-Sold——— 
No. of No. of 
Shares Trusts 
SAO Te Geis soca adodacdena 1,619 2 
Mississippi River Fuel____-.-._~ 10,500 1 
Northern Natural Gas__...-_~-~- 16,400 1 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line... 7,000 1(1) 
Republic Natural Gas__.-..---- 8,400 1 
Southern Natural Gas__.------. 9,300 1(1) 
Tennessee Gas Transmission... 17,700 2 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line None None 
MFA cokubtonade sda’ 41,000 4(1) 
Colorado Interstate Gas __._---- 15,700 4(3) 
Consolidated Natural Gas__..--. 53,100 3 
Oklahoma Natural Gas__-..---. 8,600 2(2) 
Office Equipment 
IEE unadtiivdjiadngenuces _. 56,200 3(2) 
Se Sat is. dilate cians 1,567 3 
National Cash Register_____---~- 3,400 1(1) 
PO OES x cick cbt din euwds. None None 
Addressograph-Multigraph __.. 10,670 2(1) 
Oil 
Atlantic Refining ~._____..___- 3,000 2(1) 
4 Ee ae 22,350 4(2) 
EE Ma Ati itniiie chitdih hidiinsddabieime 3,932 3(1) 
Merr-MeGee Oll....sccccdesenc 2,500 1(1) 
Louisiana Land & Exploration... 55,000 4 
Mission Corporation... - None None 
Royal Dutch Petroleum_-____- ~~~ None None 
Shell Transport & Trading---_~~- None None 
Signal Oil & Gas “A”.......... 16,400 1(1) 
EY Minin Kikhib ais inside bhknweicinn 1,000 1 
Standard Oil of California... -~- 43,000 3(1) 
Standard Oil (Indiana) ~-_._--- 8,000 2 
Standard Oil (Kentucky) —----- 100 1(1) 
BOERS SORE vine csnocuninn 90,960 3(1) 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil___---- None None 
Se OE i. amon 7,340 1(1) 
Union Oil of California. .._...~- 9,600 2(1) 
Amerada Petrolewm.........-.- 23,200 7(2) 
Anderson-Prichard Oil_....-.--. 5,500 2(1) 
Comeentns Gibsasidascicuuenu 81,500 7(5) 
I I cr cecgutcistentsll ncaa ppc dhl 18,000 3(1) 
Phillips Petrolewm_.........--- 57,900 4 
PU. ME bedtddbiientiénandiiainmin 17,000 4(4) 
) | | SE errerae see e 10,500 2 
BRR COED bitin ctsauniwtidicnad 36,300 2(2) 
MEE Enon dbiidh bockn dtnwhtl 33,850 6(2) 
I I cis dai nnn eestsabkieyen iebaaibinte 36,900 3(2) 
Second Modtl Oil.............. 30,150 7(3) 
Standard Oil (N, J.)---.-.+-+-- 67,900 7(1) 
Superior Oil (California)... ...- 1,160 3(1) 
Paper and Paper Products 
Champion Paper & Fibre... None None 
Container Corp. of America__.. 33,100 2 
Crown Zellerbach.....cssncncce 500 1 
Fibreboard Paper Products_--~- 48,000 1(1) 
International Paper_...-..----- 12,639 4(1) 
pe Bee ee None None 
a Bo Se eeeapenr eee ee te None None 
Rayonier .-... as ite tas bien mesa 18,000 1 
St. REGIS PASC. cccscerasusdsu 20,000 1(1) 
Warren (Hi Di dawcccncodceccus None None 
Great Northern Paper_......---. 8,600 3(1) 
Union Bag-Camp Paper_.--.... 7,000 3 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper... 13,500 3(1) 
Public Utilities—Electric & Gas, Ete. 
California Oregon Power_-__.--- None None 
Carolina Power & Light._.-----~ None None 
Central Illinois Public Service.. 4,000 1 
Central Louisiana Electric ... 3,450 1 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric... ~~ None None 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. None None 
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Prospectus from your local investment dealer or 


The Keystone Company of Boston 
50 Congress Street 








Keystone Fund 
of Canada, Ltd. 


A fully managed 
Mutual Investment Company 
seeking long-term 
CAPITAL GROWTH in the 
expanding Canadian Economy 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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Mitchell Curtis Branch 

VALLEJO, Calif. — Mitchell T, 
Curtis & Co. of San Fraticfsco 
have opened a brarich office at 
820 Marin Street under the man- 
agement of Burton C. Lillis, Jr. 


Hare’s Ltd. Branch 
FT. LAUDERDALE, Fla.—Hare’s 
Ltd. has opened a branch effice at 
2740 Yacht Club Boulevard, under 
the direction of Philip K. Reily, 


aanaaal 





‘> 
0 a 
cAMiuo 


—A U. 8. incorporated mutual fund pro- 
viding diversified, managed investment in 
Canada. For free prospectus mail this ad te 
CALVIN BULLOCK 
Established 1894 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 











Massachusetts 
Life Fund 


A balanced mutual fund providing 
Jor distribution of income and pritts 
cipal in accordance with an individe 
ual trust account for each investor, 


Founded 1818 


Prospectus from your 


Investment Dealer or 


MASSACHUSETTS LIFE FUND 
DISTRIBUTORS 
so Strate Street, Boston 9, Mass 


TELEVISION- 
ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC. 

. 3M CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
The Directors of Television- 
Electronics Fund, Inc. have 
declared a dividend of 8¢ 
per share from earned 
income, payable May 31, 
1958, to shareholders of 
record May 1, 1958. 


May 1, 1958 


Chester D. Tripp 
President 
135 S$. LaSalle $t., Chicago 3,18. 
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Now Candee & Co. 

The firm name of Candee, Moser 
& Co., 44 Wall Street, New York 
City, has been changed to Candee 
& Co. Partners in the firm are 
William J. Candee, general part- 
mer, and William Barry Neville 
and F. P. Svensson, limited 
partners. 


Dean Witter Adds 


(Special to THe FrnanciAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Jack 
P. Lauderbaugh has been added 
to the staff of Dean Witter & Co., 
45 Montgomery Street, members 
of the New York and Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchanges. 


Get the ielaitmelelel hi 
INVESTMENT I RUST 
of 
BosTon 





a mutual investment company 
founded 14931 
Trust Securities Corporation, 
National Underwriter, 80 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Please send me without obligation, a 
prospectus describing the Investment 
Trust of Boston. Cc 
name 
address 
city-state 
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Shareholders’ Trust 
of Boston 





A balanced mutua! fund for cur- 
rent income and possible long- 
term growth of income and capi- 
tal 


Prospectus on request 


Chase Distributors 
Corporation 


75 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

















Interested in possible 
LONG-TERM GROWTH? 


.../00k into 
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r mail coupon today to 


DAVID L. BABSON-~. 
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] | Dept. CFC-60 
| i 15 William Street, New York 5 j 
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Funds Intensify 


Defensive 


purchased by Tri - Continental 
(25,000 shares newly) and by 
Lehman (2,400 additional), with 
no sellers. 


Steels in Heavy Demand 


In the face of the steel indus- 
try’s curtailed production rate 
and profits, U. S. Steel managed 
to attract 11 buyers, including 
Incorporated (21,000), M. I. T. 
(15,000), Fidelity (29,000), and the 
Tri Group (11,300). Next most 
popular was Republic, whose five 
buyers included National Secu- 
rities Stock (48,000) and Incorpo- 
rated (26,000). On the other hand, 
this issue was sold by the Hugh 
Long Group’ (66,000 shares) 
Youngstown was bought by In- 
corporated, Selected, and Drey- 
fus. 


On the other side of the medal, 
Bethlehem was sold by the Tri 
group, Fidelity, and Wellington. 
Crucible was liquidated by Com- 
monwealth and the Axe group. 


Tobaccos Strongly Favored 
Outstanding issue in this group 
which considerably out-performed 
the market during the quarter 
was Reynolds, with its five buy- 


ers including Dreyfus, Institu- 
tional Foundation, Johnston, 
United Funds, and Wisconsin. 


Liggett & Myers was bought by 
National Securities, Dreyfus and 
Institutional. On the other hand, 
profit-taking found its way into 
Lorillard by Affiliated, Dreyfus, 
and United Funds. Philip Morris 
was bought by National Securities 
Income and Institutional Founda- 
tion, while sold heavily by Value 
Line Income and also by Penn- 
road. 


Individual Favorites 

A number of issues, not in- 
cluded in the above industry 
categories, were favored by fund 
buying. Outstanding among these 
was Avon Products in the cos- 
metics field, newly bought by Tri 
(39,000), Putnam and Johnston, 
and added to by Fundamental. 
The latter management also bought 
17,000 shares of Gillette. Hertz, an 
expanding company in the service 
field, was bought by United Funds 
(6,100), Investment Co. of Amer- 
ica (2,900), and National Shares 
(1,650); with no sellers. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing was purchased by 
Affiliated (14,200 newly) and two 
others. Time Inc. was newly ac- 
quired by Fidelity (14,500). 


GROUPS MEETING MIXED 
REACTION 
Aircrafts 
Best liked aircraft was United, 
its largest buyer being 
mental with 22,000 shares. 


Funda- 
Bendix 


Se 















Netiondl 


Securities Series 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 





Mutual Investment Funds 


@ Growth Stocks Series 
Information Folder and Prospectus on Request 


Established 1930 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Their 
Investing Trend 


Selected 
American, de Vegh, and Dreyfus, 
but closed out by National Avia- 
tion and Axe A and Axe Science. 


was bought newly by 


Boeing was newly acquired by 
Tri (25,000) and Selected Ameri- 
can (3,000), while sold by Na- 
tional Aviation. General Dynamics 
was a stand-off, bought newly by 
Scudder Fund and Energy Fund, 
while sold by Putnam, United 
Funds, and Axe. Curtiss-Wright 
met liquidation by Fidelity, Na- 
tional Securities Stock, and Axc 
A, being bought only by the Value 
Line Income Fund. Martin was 
liquidated by Pennroad, and re- 
duced by Putnam and the Axe 
group. North Americen Aviation 
was newly bought by the Scudder 
Fund (25,000) and added to by 
Atomic Cevelopment Mutual, but 
seld heavily by United Funds 
(57,000) and National Securities 
Stock (20,000). 


Building Mixed 

Best liked stock in this field 
was Minneapolis-Honeywell, pre- 
sumably because of its electronics 
activities. Fundamental bought 
7,900 shares, Lehman 3,500, and 
Energy Fund 1,000 shares newly. 
On the other hand, Selected 
American disposed of 4,900 shares, 
while National Shares shed 4,000. 
Weyerhacuser Timber found only 
buyers, including Investors Mu- 
tual to the tune of 9,100. U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry was favored b) 
Tri-Continental with an_ initial 
purchase of 26,800 shares. 


In marked disfavor was Johns 
Manville, of which M. I. T. sold 
100,000 shares from its 210,000- 
share holding. Lone Star Cement 
found only sellers, including com- 
plete eliminations by New Eng- 
land and Dividend Shares (10,000 
each) and a 5,000-share reduction 
by U. S. & Foreign. National 
Lead was bought by five man- 
agements, including Fundamental 
(14,000) and Lehman _ (10,000 
newly); but was sold by Incorpo- 
rated Investors (29,700), the Tri 
group (19,700), and Selected 
American (5,000). U. S. Gypsum 
was bought by Scudder and Leh- 
man, but sold by Wellington and 
others. 


Chemicals and Fertilizers 
Divided 
Here the favorite was Allied 
Chemical, bought by Investors 
Mutual and Wellington, among 
others. Further in demand in the 
chemical group were Eastman 
Kodak, bought by Chemical Fund, 
Fidelity, and Delaware; Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical, 


newly acquired by New England 
and Selected American; Monsanto, 


on oe 
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Continued from page 39 a 
—Bought — —Sold—_ - 
No.of No.of No.of No.of 
Trusts Shares Shares Trusts 
3(2) 11,900 Commonwealth Edison--~~~.-_- 14,000 1(1) 2 
3(2) 14,300 Consolidated Edison (N. Y.)---- None None 2 
1(1) 10,000 Detroit Edison_~---~--------~-- 3,800 1(1) 
1 2,000 Florida Power --.-~----~-------- 200 l 
3(1) 4,500 Florida Power & Light.-.~--__ 4,000 ) 2 
1 1,000 Gulf States Utilities___.-_...-.- 2,000 1 3 
4(1) 40,944 Houston Lighting & Power_-_-__- None None : 
2 4.000 Idaho Power .....--~~.-.0««n.- 28,900 2(1) 2 
4 7.025 lowa-Illinois Gas & Electric__._.. 2,500 jj A 
2(1) 26,000 Kentucky Utilities ...--....... None = None 1 
3 13,800 Long Island Lighting------~-.__ None None a 
4 6,900 Louisville Gas & Electric____~___ None None 1 
4 10,500 Miadle South Utilities_.....____ 10,000 2/4) 1 
2 S200. Montana Fower ......65.-.3... 6,000 l - 
4(1) 20:600 New York State Elec. & Gas-_-- 7,000 1(1) ? 
4(2) 50,900 Niagara Mohawk Power-_----~--- 13,500 (9) 1 
3(2) 26,900 Northern States Power__-.-~.-- 5,000 1 
2(1) 11,200 Oklahoma Gas & Electric. -_-- 5,000 1(1) 
2 3,100 Pacific Gas & Electric__-...~.~_- 50,000 1(1) 4 
2(1) 19,400 Peoples Gas Light & Coke_____-_ 23,500 ! 5 
2(1) 15,000 Public Service Elec. & Gas.__-__- 4,000 1 N 
1 2,500 Public Service of Indiana____-- 3,000 1(1) N 
1(1) 15,000 Public Service of N. H.___-___- 1,000 l 2 
2 1,660 Public Service of N. M...-_--~--- None None 
4(2) 19,400 Rochester Gas & Electric____-__ None None 
5 32,414 South Carolina Electric & Gas. 19,429 1 
4 18,100 Southern California Edison_-___- None None 3 
3 Som) Southern Co. ..--66.5--25 5 2,006 1 2 
2 4,000 Tampa Electric .....-.-2...-..- None None 2 
5 76000 Texas Ute 60.05 sgc--sdies 10,006 2 3 
2 2,200 West Penn Electric_.........__- 1,000 1] 1 
None None Baltimore Gas & Electric._.___- 18,000 2(1) 5 
1 1500 Central & South West___--_.~-- 15,000 2 3 
1 6,000 Columbia Gas System__-- ~~~ ~~ 121,500 = 2(1) il 
None Nene Consumers Power _-..~-.------ 20,187 3(2) 1 
None None General Public Utilities_.___.___ 22,200 3 3 
None None _ Interstate Power __._-_-.-._--- 51,000 2(2) 1 
1 1,000 New England Electric System. 23,300 2(1) 4 
None None _ Pacific Power & Light__..__--_ 10,000 2(1) N 
None None Southwestern Public Service... 7,500 = 2(1) 
1 1,000 Virginia Electric & Power______ 7,000 2(1) 
1 400 Washington Water Power z_---- 8,000 2(1) 9 
None None Wisconsin Electric Power_.___- 23,000 2 1 
Public Utilities—Telephone 2 
6(2) 58,100 American Tel. & Tel.......__-~_ 18,300 3 N 
3(1) 35,000 General Telephone ____...____- None None 
None None American Tel. & Tel. rights_____ 4,100 3(2) 
Radio, Television and Motion Pictures : 
4(1) 42,100 American Broadcast.-Paramount 34,100 2(1) 9 
3 10,479 Columbia Broadcasting “A”_... 18,620 2 5 
2 22,990 Columbia Broadcasting “B”_ ._- 7,500 1 q 
1 11,000 Twentieth Century-Fox ___...- 500 1(1) 
None None Motorola ......... cis: 2,000 2 
1 aee 0  Seuees es ..... nds oa eee 11,000 4(1) j 
Railroads 3 
4(1) 17,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 38,000 = 3(2) 3 
5 17,900 Great Northern —..........- 2. 8,300 2(1) ] 
1(1) 3,500 Louisville & Nashville_________ 2,000 1 d 
1 5,000 Norfolk & Western___________~ 3,300 1(1) 1 
] 6,000 Northern Pacific _._..__..__.__ 500 1(1) 3 
2 6,000 Seaboard Air Line____________~ 51,000 2 - 
4(2) 14,500 Southern Pacific _____.....____ 8,700 I 2 
4(2) 20,500 Union Pacific ..__._......._..- 10,000 1 : 
None None’ Baltimore & Ohio_____________ 27,900 = 3(1) 3 
1 1,500 Chesapeake & Ohio_____.______ 36,000 2(1) 1 
1(1) 1500 Denver & Rio Grande__________ 6,300 2(1) 1 
None None Illinois Central......__._._____. 135.3 3(3) 1 
1 2,900 Kansas City Southern_________- 500 2(1) ] 
None None N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis_____- 10,300 = 2(1) : 
None None _ St. Louis-San Francisco_______ 25,600 2(2) 
2(1) 10,500 Southern Railway ____...____- 72,700 8(1) 4 
] 
— ] 
] 
SERVICE INCLUDES: 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES—the 416-pag ; 


“bible” of the business, kept up-to-date 
the year ‘round. 

STATISTICAL DATA — covering manageme! 
results, dividend records, tax status, etc 
on every leading fund. 


BUILDING. BUSINESS IN MUTUAL FUNDS 


a basic, practical sales promotion manua 
complete with all materials, for easy 455 


YOU AND YOUR DOLLARS—an excilins visu 
presentation, to dramatize your Sales stor 


’ leq 
THE MODERN WAY TO INVEST-—the bes! sare 
clincher in the business, plus other boo 
lets and direct mail material. 


READY-TO-USE ADS—for newspapers and "4 
dio. Also colorful window & office display 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICE—tailored to your SP 
cific needs—for the asking. 


WIESENBERGER INVESTMENT REPORT (WIR) 


° th I 
an outstanding market letter, how 
quent supplementary studies-in-ceP' 


more 


mutual fund sales 
for you! 


Hundreds of investmént dealers 
throughout the country are using 
the Wiesenberger Dealer Service to 
build more business—more profits! 
This continuous program of sales 
helps, planned and tested by top 
specialists, can do as much for you. 


Beas 





i. 


6 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & CO. 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 
ond American Stock Exchange ‘2, 


6! BROADWAY, New York 6, N.Y, 


Write for full information on this oer 
packed service which helps you find pr 
pects...and turn them into custome!s. 
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Volume 187 
—Bought— 
No.of No.of 
Trusts Shares 
y 4,400 
2 2,100 


39,500 
5,300 
500 
4,600 
5,000 
600 
10,000 
1,600 
9,000 
400 
27,400 
2,000 


27,202 
20,730 
None 
None 
4,200 


13,500 
4,900 
12,900 
4,500 
17,700 
98,000 
22,841 
114,900 
7,000 
24,400 
2,000 
12,200 
None 


12,800 
22,100 
24,400 

None 


4,000 
25,500 
4,500 
9,000 
6,000 


49,500 
10,000 
4,800 
3,000 
8,610 


4,000 
11,580 
10,000 
15,700 

500 
31,200 

4,600 
13,000 
14,600 

None 

None 

5,000 

None 
13,000 
10,000 

1,000 


Number 5740. . 


—Sold——— 
- No.of No.of 
Shares’ Trusts 
Railroad Equipment 
Westinghouse Air Brake____ None 
General Amer. Transportation__ 9.900 yin 
Retail Trade 
"SS : 
Federated Department Stores___ Nowe None 
First National Stores____._____ 55.900 1(1) 
SE re, Se ek None None 
a SS, Sk GER ae ais 1,000 1(1) 
Marshall Field ____.._..__. 7,500 (1) 
Montgomery Ward... 2200 11) 
RE ee 2.000 1 
prewoerry (J. 3)_.......... 2.700 1 
LL gt. So ae None None 
Winn Dixie Stores_..... None None 
9d Da 23,400 2(2) 
Rubber and Tires 
Firestone Tire & Rubber____.___ 6.604 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber_______ 17,900 hi 
General Tire & Rubber________ 2,200 2(2) 
| S|) & 2 ea 60,200 6(2) 
| ES a aaa 30,830 5(2) 
Steel & Iron 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... __ 4,000 1 
Carpenter Steel ............____ None None 
6 eee 6,000 1(1) 
Jones & Laughlin__.____.__ 1,545 1(1) 
2,000 1(1) 
I Oe 67,100 2(1) 
Signode Steel Strapping________ None None 
AER Sia ie ee aT ae 2 6,000 sf 
Wheeling Steel _..._..._.-..... 11,200 1(1) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube_____ 5,500 1 
ee eNOS Soci 5 J.U.1...... SEge0 5(2) 
Bethlehem Steel__._______ ___.__. 42.000 5 
Crucible Steel we 13.484 2(1) 
Textile 
Stevens (J. P.)_.---- To ee 1(1) 
United Merchants & Mfrs._____-_ 18,742 1(1) 
American Viscose__.___________ 12,700 4(4) 
Cluett, Peabody ___-~. ee 2(2) 
‘robacco 
American Tobacco ......--.... 3,000 1(1) 
i Fe ee 3,400 1 
SE SEED inakmeccnaukaccoe 26,900 2(1) 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”________-_ 500 1 
SS ae 3(1) 
Miscellanecus 
Avon Products ........-.-_. __. None None 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender __._. None None 
Colgate-Palmolive _.__.......... None None 
Eastern Industries _......._-.___ 350 1 
Fansteel Metallurgical __-__-._-_- 2,008 2 
CS EE es 5,500 1(1) 
Ey) ES ape aN 6,000 1 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg. --------.--- 20,000 1(1) 
Hammond Organ —-_....~-...--- None None 
Harris-Intertype —--...-------- None None 
BER anukat pled sdk julteichen eas ae None None 
Hussman Refrigerator____-.._-- 200 1 
International Shoe ____..-..__-. 6,500 1 
Interprovincial Pipe Line__.____. 10,000 1(1) 
DE a kekgiloniabedkideccun Tee 1 
McGraw-Hill Publishing -.---. 6,600 ] 
Minerals & Chemicals____-_- ~~ 1,000 1 
Outboard Marine _--.-- acee Gare l 
RES cas li a 1,400 1 
Stone & Webster_______-- 5,000 1 
93 ae . None None 
Buckeye Pipe Line_-- aia 1,700 2 
 ~. 3 ka FT 2(1) 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 15,000 4 
Harbison-Walker Refractories —-~ 9.800 Ps 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 10,200 4(1) 
Newmont Mining —--- : 17 500 5(1) 
Wrigley (Wm.), Jr... _. 14,100 2(1) 
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Funds Intensify 


Their 


Defensive Investing Trend 


by Investors Mutual; Pennsalt 
Chemicals, with a 5,000-share 
purchase by Wellington; Spencer 
Chemical, of which Wellington 
was also a buyer with 25,500 
shares; and Vick, of which Chem- 
ical Fund bought 11,500 shares 
and Blue Ridge made a new ac- 
quisition of 2,000 shares. 


On the other side of this mixed 
group, Air Reduction was sold 
out by Delaware, Group Secu- 
rities Common, and Wisconsin. 
American Cyanamid was bought 
by Wellington and United Funds, 
but sold by Fidelity, Dividend 
Shares’ Group Securities, and Del- 
aware. Dow was sold by United 
Funds, U.S. & Foreign, and closed 
out by Axe A; while only Drey- 
fus made an initial purchase. Du 
Pont was both bought and sold; 
but the sellers outweighed the 
buyers, Larger sellers were U. S. 
& Foreign and United Funds, 
Hercules Powder was bought by 
United Funds, and newly by Fi- 
delity. Blue chip Union Carbide 
met heavy liquidation, by Well- 
ington, Selected American, M.I.T., 
and United Funds. 


Container and Glass Mixed 


Another blue chip group torn 
between bulls and bears was the 
glass and container’ industry. 
Continental Can was bought new- 
ly by Fidelity and de Vegh, and 
also by Commonwealth, but sold 
by State Street and Delaware. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford found buy- 
ers in M. Il. T. and Wellington, 
with nary a seller, There was 
likewise no liquidation of Owens- 
Illinois Glass, the issue being 
bought newly by Tri (25,000), 
Chemical (16,800) and Massachu- 
setts Life (4,000). Sellers far out- 
numbered buyers of American 
Can, the former including M. I. T., 
Eaton & Howard, Lehman, In- 
vestors Mutual, United Funds, and 
Commonwealth. Only buyer was 
Pennroad, in the amount of 5,000 
shares. Similarly in Corning Glass 
selling overbalanced buying, the 
largest seller being Wellington 


(8,800). Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas was liquidated heavily by 
Fundamental with a complete 
closeout of 15,500 shares, and 
Wellington with a reduction of 
10,900 shares. * 


Drug Products Divergent 


Merck was by far the outstand- 
ing issue in this group, being ac- 
quired by 11 managements, three 
for the first time, namely Incor- 
porated Investors (26,900), Mas- 
sachusetts Life and Johnston. 
Other big buyers included M.LT. 
(65,000), Putnam, and Adams- 
American International. But di- 
vided opinion was evidenced by 
profit-taking on the part of seven 
managements, led by Affiliated 
(105,700) and Wellington (32,500). 
Next favored was Parke, Davis, 
with five buyers, including M.LT. 
(10,000), and new commitments of 
3,400 shares each by Delaware and 
Eaton & Howard Stock as well as 
6,000 shares by Diversified. Con- 
siderable liquidation developed in 


Pfizer and Schering, including a 
51,000-share reduction by Af- 
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out. This issue attracted no buy- 
ers, 

American Smelting was like- 
wise sold exclusively by three’ 
funds, Group Securities, National 
Shares, and Axe A, with no buy- 
ers. 


Oils Mixed 
The broad acquisition of Royal 


filiated in the former and Leh- Dutch, cited in more detail above, 
overshadowed the activity in thig 
group. Next most favored were 
Standard Oil of Indiana and .Texag 
Co., with M. I. T., Investors Mue 


man’s sale of 10,000 shares of the 
latter. 


Electrical Equipment and 
Electronies Irregular 


Well bought was RCA, by In- 
vestors Mutual (20,500), Welling- 
ton (20,000), and United Funds 
(8,000), while on the other hand 
National Securities sold 18,700 
shares. IT&T, now issuing rights 
for convertible debentures, was 
bought by Affiliated, National 
Securities Stock, and Delaware— 
with no sellers. M.I.T. bought 
23,000 shares of McGraw-Edison, 
and Affiliated bought 22,480 shares 
of Philco. Niagara Share and 
Energy Fund were buyers of 
Philips’ Lamp Works, again with- 
out sellers. Heavy liquidation hit 
Beckman Instruments, of which 
Wellington sold all its 42,000 
shares, Lehman its entire 25,000 
shares, National Investors all its 
13,000, National shares all its 2,700 
shares, and Energy .Fund closed 
out its entire 2,000. 


General Electric saw almost 
only sellers, the largest of which 
was Wellington with 16,500 shares. 
Similarly, Selected American sold 
all its Westinghouse (16,000), the 
Bullock group disposed of 7,400, 
M.1.T. of 10,000, and Investment 
Co. of America of 8,000. 


Machinery and Machine Tools 
Divided 

This was a thoroughly mixed 
group. In Dresser Industries, 
United Funds bought 11,000 shares 
while Bullock closed out its 10,000 
shares. United Shoe Machinery on 
the selling side was disposed of 
by Investors Mutual (25,000) and 
M. Il. T. (8,100 close-out). Allis 
Chalmers was actively sold, the 
largest seller being New England 
with a 9,000-share close-out. Bab- 
cock & Wilcox attracted only sell- 
ers, Lehman, deVegh, General 
American Investors, and Energy 
Fund. Likewise, there was only 
liquidation in Bucyrus-Erie and 
Mesta Machine. Caterpillar Tractor 
was disposed of by nine manage- 
ments, including Investors Mutual 
with a 42,000 share close-out. 


Metals Sold 


In the metal group opinion was 
divided on the aluminums, where 
the Scudder Fund closed out its 
13,000-share holding of Alcoa, 
while Eaton & Howard sold 7,000. 
Of Kaiser Aluminum, State Street 
eliminated 10,000 shares, while 
U. S. & Foreign likewise reduced 
Reynolds Metals and Aluminium 
Ltd. by 10,900 shares each, In 
Aluminium Lid., Putnam elimi- 
nated its 14,500 shares and Invest- 
ment Co. of America its 15,000 
shares, while Loomis-Sayles new- 
ly acquired 10,000 shares, and 
Wellington bought 5,600. 

In the coppers, Magma was sold 
by three funds, the sale by deVegh 
constituting a 4,500-share close- 
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» AXE SCIENCE 
E & ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 


Invest in Atomic, 
Electronic and other 
Scientific Developments 











AXE-TEMPLETON 
GROWTH FUND 
OF CANADA, LTD. 





For long-term Capital 
Growth 


Be sure to send letter or 
posteard today for free 
information regarding the 
Fund of your choice to: 


AXE SECURITIES CORP. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
(AS-AT-C) 














Investing for 
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First get the 
facts about 


KNICKERBOCKER 
FUND 


\ Mutual Fund offering a diversi- 
fied, managed investment in stocks 
selected for current income and 
long-term growth potential. 


For fre 
Prospectus, write 


KNICKERBOCKE® SHARES, INC. 
20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. ¥. 


free 
booklet 


describes 

INSTITUTIONAL 
INSURANCE FUND 

which aims at 

possible 

long-term growth 

The Institutional Insurance 
Fund aims to provide possible 
long-term growth through a 
diversified investment in the 
insurance industry. 

For a free copy of this inform- 
ative booklet-prospectus, mail 
the coupon below. 


HARE’'S LTD. 
85 Brood St, New York 4, N.Y _ 


infermation booklet and 
your investment dealer or 
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Funds Intensify Their 
Defensive Investing Trend 


cluded W. R. Grace, closed-out by 
Mise ‘America sold by Pundamente: Chemical; Halliburton Oil Well, 


and) National, Securities "Stock, Bei. gta needs Fun Minne 


sota Mining, by Chemical, Drey- 
Wellington, and T. Rowe 
Price (partly offset by three pur- 
chases); and Newmont, by U.S. & 
Foreign, United Funds, National 


Shares, American European, and 


vestors Mutual, and United Funds 
the later. Of Texas, there was 
large-scale selling, by State Street 
and Wellington. Favored in this 
group was Gulf, with Affiliated 
the largest buyer. 


Among the issues predominantly 
sold was the widely-held Ame- 
rada, the sellers including U. S. & 
Foreign and the Scudder Fund. 
Also Continental Oil, which was 
closed out by Wellington (50,000), 
Putnam (20,000), and others, with 
M. I. T. buying 20,000 shares. 
Furthermore Phillips was sold by 
the Scudder group, Chemical 
Fuad, and Tri. Shell Oil was sold 
by the Tri group among others. 
Soeony was closed out by Invest- 
ment Co. of America and National 
Shares. Jersey Standard was 
liquidated by Investment Co. of 
America, Wellington, United 
Furds and U. S. & Foreign; while 
being bought by Diversified In- 
vestment. 


H riced Superior was sold 
by U. S. & Foreign, Selected 
American, and Dreyfus. 


Utilities Divergent 


The institutional appetite for 
recession - resistant utilities 
subsided somewhat. Best bought 
were Texas Utilities, by M. I. T., 
Fundamental and National Inves- 
tors; Middle South, by the Tri 
grqup among others; New York 
State Gas & Electric, by the Bul- 
lock group and Wellington; Niaga- 
ra Mohawk, by Wellington, New 
England and Delaware; Rochester 
Gas & Electric again chiefly by 
Wellington; Southern California 
Edison, also by Wellington and 
the United Funds; and Houston 
Lighting, by Fundamental, Tri 
and Putnam, with no sellers. 


Seld in the utilities group were 
Columbia Gas, by Affiliated and 
Fidelity; Consumers Power, by 
Group Securities Common, Wel- 
lington and Commonwealth; GPU, 
by Wellington and Pennroad; and 
Interstate Power, by Common- 
wealth and National Securities 
Stock. 


In’ the telephone sector, AT&T 
was favored, with Wellington the 
largest buyer and Pennroad com- 
ing along with an initial co t- 
‘ment, while National Securities 
Stock was the principal seller. 
Generat Telephone was bought by 
Investors Mutual, Scudder Stock, 
and Blue Ridge; with no sellers. 


Rails Thoroughly Mixed 


Most frequently bought carrier 
was Great Northern, the largest 
buyer being the Scudder group. 
Also fairly well bought were 
Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific, the former attracting M.I. T., 
and the latter Dreyfus and Group 
Securities Common. Liquidation 
was heaviest in Southern Rail- 
way, despite its favorable geo- 
graphical outlook, the sellers in- 
cluding Tri and Fundamental. 
Particularly heavy liquidation hit 
Illinois Central, its selling of 135,- 
300 shares by Incorporated, the 
Bullock group, and Axe Stock 
representing close-outs. B & O., 
which since relieved itself of part 
of its passenger service, was sold 
by Value Line Income, Delaware, 
and Axe A, 


Rubbers and Tires Irregular 


Firestone was bought by Inves- 
tors Mutual, Chemical, and Fun- 
damental, and sold by Wellington 
and Eaton & Howard. Goodyear 
found buyers in Wellington, In- 
vestors Mutual and Chemical, and 
sellers in United Funds, Eaton & 
Howard, and Investment Co. of 
America. Goodrich met heavy 
liquidation, especially by Funda- 
mental, Wellington, and State 
Street, in the absence of any buy- 
ing interest. U. S. Rubber was 





shares in J. P. Stevens. In the 
face of its diversification progress, 
Cluett Peabody was closed out by 
Investors Mutual and Delaware, 
and bought by none. 


Individual Issues in Disfavor 
Issues encountering selling in- 


while bought by Delaware. 
Textiles Non-Uniform fus, 


specialized closed - end fund, 
Worth Fund, is about to operate, 
the Value Line Income Fund made 
a new commitment of 12,100 Axe. 


.In this depressed area, where a 


Continued from page 4 


The State of Trade and Industry 


on a seasonally-adjusted basis, down slightly from the $3,401,000,- 
000 in credit repayments in February. 


Federal Reserve Board officials reported that the real turning 
point in the consumer credit picture came between January and 
February. The seasonally-adjusted figure on instalment credit 
went from a gain in January of $83,000,000 in credit outstanding 
to a decline of $166,000,000 during February. 


Total consumer credit outstanding on a seasonal basis, dropped 
$246,000,000 during March, the Board observed, to a total at the 
end of the month of about $42,600,000,000. For the year ended 
March 31, this was up by $1,800,000,000 compared with March 31, 
1957. 


In the automotive industry last week passenger car produc- 
tion in the United States scored a 35.8% increase as Chevrolet 
resumed full operations following a severe one-week shutdown, 
*“‘Ward’s Automotive Reports” declared on Friday last. 


The statistical service counted the past week’s output at 
79,661 cars and 18,007 trucks compared with 58,664 and 16,204, 
respectively, the week before. 


‘“‘Ward’s” said the robust increase veiled the fact that 12 of 
the industry’s 48 assembly plants, or nearly 25%, were closed a 
week ago for reduction of the 800,000 new car stockpile. 

It is entirely likely, “Ward’s” noted, that the industry’s severe 
manufacturing adjustment will persist throughout the summer 
months, a prelude to some of the earliest shutdowns for model 
changeover seen since the pre-1940 period. 

The statistical service totaled April United States car as- 
sembly at 316,503 units, vs. 357,049 in March and 548,656 in April 
last year. It was the lowest volume since April, 1948. Despite 
the cutback, April new car stocks were whittled by only about 7% 
and now border on 800,000 units. 

Idled last week were four car assembly plants of Mercury, 
one each of DeSoto and Studebaker-Packard, three of Ford Divi- 
sion, plus three branch plants of Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac. In 
addition, the latter three worked four factories three days and 
Chevrolet one plant four days. Dodge car output at Detroit re- 
sumed after a shutdown the week before last, ‘“‘Ward’s” noted. 

“Ward’s” estimated that General Motors Corp. bit off 52.7%, 
Chrysler Corp. 16.4%, Ford Motor Co. 25.3%, American Motors 
Corp. 4.5% and Studebaker-Packard Corp. 1.1% of April car 
building, and the low price field models, in total, 67.7%. 


Steel Operations Expected to Rise to 50.0% of Capacity 
This Week 


Steelmaking operations showed a modest gain last week after 
declining for five straight weeks, “Steel” magazine declared on 
Monday of this week. 

The metalworking weekly said furnaces were operated at 
48% of capacity, or up 1 point. Production was about 1,296,000 
net tons of steel for ingots and castings. 

Districtwise, St. Louis had the highest operating rate at 
68.5% of capacity, or a gain of 12 points from that of the preced- 
ing week. The lowest was Detroit which worked at 12%, down 
1.5 points. 

Conservatism is the dominant note in market appraisals being 
made by steel industry spokesmen, the publication declared. Pro- 
duction forecasts have been scaled down to 1954 size. Estimates 
run from 87,000,000 to 91,000,000 tons. 

Speaking for those who expect an 87,000,000-ton year, Avery 
Cc. Adams, President of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., makes this 
projection: Second quarter operations will average 55% of capa- 
city, 1 point better than they were in the first period. Output 
will jump to 65% in the third quarter and to 75% in the fourth. 

Mr. Adams’ opinion is that no upturn can be expected until 
consumers complete their inventory adjustments. That should 


happen “sometime in the second quarter,’ then shipments will 
match consumption. 


Other industry spokesmen take different views. One believes 
second quarter operations will probably be a little lower than 
those of the first three months. Another steelmaker looks for 
inventory correction to have spent itself by the end of the third 
quarter. 

For most steelmakers, first quarter earnings reports were 
anything but encouraging. Low volume production resulted in 
higher costs and drastically reduced profits. A “Steel” study of 


earnings showed four of 24 steelmakers lost money. Others failed 
to cover their dividends. 


When wage rates go up on July 1, steelmakers will find it 
hard to pass the added costs along and harder still to absorb them. 
If buyers think prices are going up, they are doing nothing 
about it, continues this trade weekly. Mills report no hedge buy- 
ing, probably because inventories are still too big to suit most 
consumers. Under present conditions, the speculative buyer is 
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apt to pay more for borrowed money or storage than he could 
gain by a well-timed purchase. : | 

Detroit diemakers hope rumors of early 1959 model introduc- 
tions prove true. They are in dire need of business. It is estimateg 


that 150 to 170 small manufacturing firms in the Detroit area, 


mostly die and stamping shops, have gone out of business during 


he last six months. : son 
The upturn in steelmaking operations failed to stimulate 


mill buying of steelmaking scrap. “Steel’s” composite on the prime . 


grade slipped to $31.83 a gross ton, off another $1, concludes this 
trade journal. Peat 

The American Iron .and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies will average *84.0% of steel 
capacity for the week beginning | May 5, 1958, equivalent to 
1.350.000 tons of ingot and steel castings (based on average weekly 
production for 1947-1949) as compared with an actual rate of 
* 80.2% of capacity, and 1,289,000 tons a week age. 

“Oatput for the week beginning May 5, 1958 is equal to about 
50.0% of the utilization of the Jan. 1, 1958 annual capacity of 
140,742,570 net tons compared with actual production of 47.8% the 

‘eek before. 
wie ie like week a month ago the rate was *81.4% and pro- 
duction 1,308,000 tons. A year ago, the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,220,000 tons, or 138.2%. 
*Index of production is based on average weekly production 
for 1947-1949, ; 


Electric Output Made Further Gains the Past Week 


The amount of electric ‘energy distributed by the electric 
light and power industry for the week ended Saturday, May 3, 1958, 
was estimated at 11,251,000,000- kwh., according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. Output continued its upward trend of the previ- 
ous week. 


For the week ended May. 3, 1958, output increased by 45,- 
000.000 kwh. above that of: the previous week, but decreased by 
35 000 000 kwh. or 0.3% below that of the comparable 1957 
week, but increased 436,000,000 kwh. above that of the week 
ended May 5, 1956. Mgiey say 


Car Loadings Cut 0.1% Last Week and 22.7% 
Below Like 1957 Period 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended April 26, 
1958, were 751 cars or 0.1% under the. preceding week. 

Loadings for the week ended April 26, 1958, totaled 533,724 
cars, a decrease of 157,065. cars or 22.7%. below the. corresponding 
1957 week, and a decrease of. 246,253 cars, or 31.6% -below the 
corresponding week in 1956. , ; 


Passenger Car Output Turned Sharply Higher Last 
Week as Chevrolet Resumed Full Scale Operations 


Passenger car produetion fot the week ended May 2, 1958, 
according to “Ward's Automotive Reports,’ scored a 35.6% in- 
crease as Chevrolet: resumed ‘full scale operations following a 
severe one-week shutdown. * | 

Last week’s car output totaled ‘79,661 units and compared with 
58,664 (revised) in the previous week. The past week’s produc- 
tion total of cars and'trucks amounted to 97,668 units, or an in- 
crease of 22,800 units above that: of the previous week’s output, 
states ‘““Ward’s.” sd 

Last week’s car output increased above that of the previous 
week by 20,997 while truck output was advanced by.1,803 wehicles 
during the week. In the corresponding week last year 119,999 cars 
and 23,849 trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 18,007 trucks made 
in the United States.. This compared with 16,204 in the previous 
week and 23,849 a year ago. - : . 

Canadian output last. week placed’ at 7,736 cars and 1,313 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 7,615 cars and 
1,340 trucks and for the comparable 1957 week, 10,038 cars and 
2,025 trucks. ee . 


Lumber Shipments Increased 7.7% Above Output in 
Week Ended April 26, 1958 
Lumber shipments -of.486 reporting mills in the week ended 
April 26, 1958, were-7.7% above production, according to the 
National Lumber Trade Barometer. In the same period new orders 
were 28.0% above production. Unfilled orders amounted to 34% 
of stocks. Production was 0.2% below; shipments 2.5% above and 


new orders were 11.9%: above the previous week and 14.6% above 
the like week in 1957, ' se 


Business Failures in. Latest Week Point Slightly Higher 

Commercial and industrial failures"edged up slightly to 336 
in the week ended May 1, from 329 in the preceding week, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., reports. Casualties-were moderately heavier 
than last year when 297 occurred and they also exceeded the 277 
in 1956. Continuing above the pre-war level, failures were 20% 
higher than the 281 in the comparable week of 1939. 

Casualties involving: liabilities of -$5,000 or more increased 
to 313 from 282 in the previous week and 254 a year ago. On the 
other hand, small failures under $5,000 fell to 23 from 47 last 
week and 43 in 1957. Forty: concerns succumbed with Habilities 
in excess of $100,000 as against 30 in the preceding week. 

Most of the week-to-week rise centered in construction, which 
advanced to 51 from 43 and in wholesaling, up to 36 from 29, 
while manufacturing casualties edged to 64 from 63. In contrast, 
fewer retailers failed, 161 as compared with 167 a week earlier 
and fewer service businésses, 24 as against 27. Mortality exceeded 
last week’s level in manufacturing, retailing and construction, but 
held even in wholesaling’ and dipped slightly in commercial 
service. 

Four geographic regions accounted ‘for all of the rise during 
the week. The East North Central total increased to 66 from 59, 
the Pacific to 71 from 61, the East South Central to 11 from 3 and 
the West South Central to 20 from 18. Deetlines were reported 1 
the other five regions, ‘including the Middle Atlantic States, which 
was off to 99 from 113, and the South Atlantic, down one to 33. 
More businesses failed than a year age in six of the nine major 
regions, with the most noticeable upturn in the Middle Atlantic 
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States. Meanwhile, dips from 1957 prevailed in the 


South Central States. Pacific and 


March Failures Rise Sharply to New Postwar High 
baad 
Business failures surged up 21% in March to reacl 
‘ a — ° ’ é . 
postwar high of 1,495. This toll which was 12% above hteevh 


‘of last year, has been exceeded only once since 1933 and that 


was in January, 1939. However, the rising casualties primarily 
reflect the growth in the total business population. pg 

Dollar liabilities, although not climbing as sharply as the 
number of casualties, also reached a postwar peak. At $72.600 000, 
they ranged 10°¢ above February. Meaningful comparisons with 
earlier Years require adjustment for the changing value of the 
dollar and appraisal in terms of the total business volume ina 
given year. 

Month-to-Month increases prevailed in all functions with 
manufacturing and commercial service suffering the sharpest 
upturns. Contrary to the general uptrend, three retail trades a5 
apparel, drugs and automotive had fewer failures than in February 

Construction casualties remained below the previous year’s 
level for the fourth consecutive month, but all other groups had 
heavier mortality than in March, 1957. The leather and heavv 
industries accounted largely for the manufacturing rise, while 
the wholesaling increase was strongest in the building materials 


‘trade, On the other hand, retail failures edged up from last year 


in all lines except food, drugs and building materials. 

Six of the nine major geographic regions reported rising 
casualties between February and March. New postwar records 
were established in the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, East North 
Central and East South Central States. Large city failures climbed 
more sharply than the non-metropolitan. Tolls more than doubled 
1957 levels in.Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston and Milwaukee. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Last Week Held Unchanged 
From the Prior Week — 


The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food pice index on April 29 
remained unchanged from the $6.58 posted.on April 22. However. 
in comparison to the $6.12 of last year, the current index shows 
a gain of 7.5%. 

Higher in price the past week were flour, wheat, corn, barley, 
lard, tea, cocoa and prunes. Lower in price were potatoes, steers, 
hams, lambs, cottonseed oil, eggs, coffee and oats. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief func- 
a to show. the general trend of food prices at the wholesale 
evel. Mt 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Registered Declines 
Fer the Week and Like Period a Year Ago 


The Dun & Bradstreet daily wholesale commodity price index 
fell to 278.73 on April 28 from 279.92 registered’ the previous week. 
This figure is considerably below the 285.62 price level of one 
year ago. Grains and. most livestocks led the decline. 

Corn prices dipped slightly for the. first time in four weeks 
along with all other grain and soybean futures. A government 
announcement of the new export subsidy plan for corn failed to 
hold prices at earlier levels. The quarterly report showed a record 
supply of corn and feed grains generally for this time of the year. 
Prospects of bumper crops of winter wheat and soybeans along 
with lagging demand depressed prices.of these commodities. 

_Flour prices rose slightly, although. bakery flour demand re- 
mained slow. Commercial sales of flour for export totalled 52,- 
000,000 bushels in grain equivalent thus far this season as against 
40,300,000 in the same period last season. ; 

_ A good demand for rice in the doniestic-market kept prices 
firm although mest buyers continue to cover needs for limited 
periods. The trucker’s injunction freed supplies of coffee on the 
docks which had been purchased at a lower price than those in 
store, Coffee futures declined at a somewhat milder rate than the 
prices in the cash market. . ; 

Spot prices on raw sugar continued. to-rise moderately last 
week while domestic sugar futures were unchanged to slightly 
higher. Cocoa prices. continued upward for the second week 
although the rate of increase slowed somewhat. 

Moderate declines were shown in the prices of hams, steers, 
hogs, lambs and lard during the past week while. bellies held even. 
Dressed beef prices rose again after last week's drop. 

_ Metals held firm with the exception.of scrap steel which con- 
tinued to decline for the seventh straight week. 

Cotton futures prices fluctuated’ narrowly on the New York 
Cotton Exchange early last ‘week but closed April 25 with losses 
of 5 to 38 peints. Unfavorable weather in parts of the cotton belt 
kept prices up early in the week. However, a report that a sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives Agricultural Com- 
mittee would be urged to recommend loWer ‘price supports for 
1959 and. more liberal cotton acreage, dropped prices in the last 
day’s session. Exports from the United States increased to 142,000 
bales in the period ended on Tuesday of last week, a considerable 
&ail over the 117,000 bales shipped the week before and the 94,000 
shipped a year ago. Cotton exports for the season through April 22 
were estimated at 4,237,000 bales as compared to 5,767,000 for 
the same period last year. wteg* re 


Trade. Volume Showed an Uneven.Trend the Past Week 


Consumer buying: was uneven. in. the period ended on Wed- 
nesday of last week but. equalled or edged-slightly above last 
year. Celd, wet weather hampered sales in: some areas, while 
special promotions bolstered activity in others. Dresses and sports- 
wear were’ selling .well and purchases of linens, appliances and 
garden equipment increased appreciably. Spot checks indicate 
that hew: passenger car sales were boosted.considerably from the 
previous week by special sales promotions and a noticeable upturn 
prevailed in the used-car market. ; 

_ The total dollar volume of retail trade in the period ended on 
Wednesday of last week ranged from 2% bélow to 2% above the 
Similar calendar week a year ago. Regional. estimates varied from 
the comparable 1957 levels by the following percentages: Middle 
Atlantic and Pacific States +4 to +8%; South Atlantic +3 to +7; 
East South Central 0 to —4: New England and Mountain —1 to 
—); West South Central —3 to —7; East North Central —5 to —9 
and West North Central States —6 to —10%. 

Interest in women’s fashion accessories heightened and volume 
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Railroad Securities 


Virginian Railway 


While Virginian Railway’s rev- 
enues so far this year have de- 
clined sharply from those of a 
year ago, it still is believed that 
the 50-cent quarterly dividend will 
be covered. 

In the first quarter the road’s 
traffic volume fell about 25% 
{from a year ago. This reflected 
the sharp decline in the shipments 
of bituminous coal, both for do- 
mestic purposes as well as foreign. 
Shipments abroad had given the 
carrier’s revenues a_ substantial 
boost in recent years. Steam coal 
continues to move in good volume 
because of the demand from the 
utilities. - 

A pickup in domestic business 
activity would be immediately re- 
flected in carloadings. Despite 
higher output of coal abroad, over 
the longer term these shipments 
again are expected to show an 
upward trend. This is due to the 
continued expansion of European 
steelmaking capacity and growing 
energy consumption, with the for- 
eign mines probably unable to 
meet the increasing demands. 

Despite the drop of 25° in traf- 
fic in the first quarter, Virginian 
was able to show a net income 
equal to 75 cents a share as com- 


‘pared with $1.32 a share reported 


in the like period of 1957. During 


April, loadings ran more than 
30% under those of a year ago. 


However, the road is believed to 
be able to cut back on maintenance 
expenses, particularly of equip- 
ment, and to rearrange its operat- 
ing schedules in line with the 
lower volume of business. With 
respect to the future of coal, it 
was stated recently by an official 
of the American Mining Congress 
that “reliable forecasts are for a 
50°; inerease in the consumption 
of coal in the United States by 
1975.” 

Indicating the relatively strong 


financial condition, the railroad 
was able to sell $12 million first 
lien and refunding mortgage 
bonds series F, 4°) due May 1, 
1983. The bonds were offered to 
the public at 100 and accrued in- 
terest and reportedly were well 
received. This was on a much 
better basis for the company than 
other recent rail bond offerings. 
The proceeds of this financing will 
be used to pay off a $4,500,000 
short-term bank loan due June Il 
and the balance will be applied 
to replenish working capital and 
for new property improvements. 
The road’s cash position had been 
reduced by large expenditures for 
additions and betterments and for 
new equipment, with about half 
of the amount being taken down 
from cash resources. 


As of Feb. 28 cash items 
amounted to $5,587,000, down from 
$16,852,000 a year earlier. There 
was a working capital deficit of 
$118,000 against a working capital 
balanee of $10,929,000 at the end 
of the like 1957 period. Total 
long-term debt maturing this year, 
including sipRing fund require- 
ments, aggregates more than $2 
million which is considerably be- 
low estimated 1958 depreciation 
charges of $4,310,000. The latter 
counled with the funds received 
from the new financing should 
greatly improve the working capi- 
tal position. 

The Virginian recently an- 
nounced it is considering the ad- 
visability of making a bond ex- 
change offer for the outstanding 
preferred stock. This has been 
accomplished by other roads with 
substantial tax savings resulting. 
In the case of this carrier, it is 
pointed out that annual dividend 
requirements on the preferred 
amounts to about $1,680,000 indi- 
cating a possible saving of some 
$900,000. 


in dresses and sportswear continued to rise. Retailers also re- 
ported gains in children’s wear. While buying of men’s furnishings 
remained sluggish, there was considerable activity in men’s sum- 
mer suits and wash-wear sport clothing. Some improvement was 
noted in boys’ wear volume although it remained below last year. 

Consumers stepped up purchases of appliances, primarily air 
conditioners, laundry equipment and hi-fi sets. Interest in furni- 
ture was sluggish except for a continued rise in summer items. 
Housewares and draperies were selling moderately well, while 


early White Sales pushed linen 


sales above the previous week. 


Retailers in most areas reported that purchases of garden equip- 


ment were increasing. 


Retail foed sales showed a week-to-week rise. 


Housewives 


continued to inerease purchases of canned goods and fresh produce 
and an improvement was noted in meat volume. Grocers reported 
little change in buying of poultry and dairy products. 


Warmer weather sparked 
dresses and sportswear. 


an upsurge 
In the textile market, a pick-up was 


in order for cotton 


noted in the buying of synthetic fibers, cotton gray goods and 


rainwear fabrics. 


Ordering accelerated in bedding and linens. 


For dyers and finishers, activity lagged in apparel goods and 
declines continued in the processing of carpet, upholstery and 


automotive lines. 


While large attendance was reported at wholesale furniture 
shows, ordering was spotty. In Detroit, floor coverings and drap- 
eries were selling briskly and heightened interest in mirrors was 


reported in Chicago. 


Wholesale food volume held steady or dipped slightly during 


the week. 


Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended April 26, 
1958, increased 4% above the like period last year. In the pre- 
ceding week, April 19, 1958, a decrease of 9% was reported. For 


the four weeks ended April 26, 


1958 a decrease of 3% was re- 


ported. For the period Jan. 1, 1958 to April 26, 1958 a decrease 
of 2% was recorded below that of 1957. 

Retail trade sales volume in New York City the past week 
suffered from inclement weather which resulted in a decline of 
as much as 5% under the level of the like 1957 week, trade ob- 


servers estimated. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended April 
26, 1958 rose 8% above that of the like period last year. In 
the preceding week, April 19, 1958 a decrease of 8% was re- 
ported. For the four weeks ended April 26, 1958 a decline of 1% 
was reported. For the period Jan. 1, 1958 to April 26, 1958 an 
increase of 1% was registered above that of the corresponding 


period in 1957. 
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Cruttenden, Podesta — 
Offer Adams Eng. Co. 
Debentures and Stock 


Underwriting groups, both 
headed by Cruttenden, Podesta. & 
Co., Chicago, Tll., on May 7 pub- 
licly offered the following securi- 
ties of Adams Engineering Co., 
Inc.: $2,000,000 of 612% converti- 
ble sinking fund debentures due 
April 1, 1968 at 100% and accrued 
interest, and 250,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par 10 
cents) at $4 per share. 


The debentures are convertible 
prior to maturity, unless previous- 
ly redeemed, into shares of class 
A commen stock at the following 
initial conversion. prices per share: 
$4 to April 1, 1960;. $4.10 to April 
1, 1962; $4.20 to April 1, 1964; 
$4.30 to April 1, 1966; and. $4.40: 
thereafter. 

The net proceeds from. the’ sale 
of the debentures will be used 
(1). to retire approximately $420,- 
000 of indebtedness of the com~ 
pany; approximately $1,100,000: to 
liquidate short-term borrowings 
secured by assignment of accounts 
receivable; and the balance te 


pay approximately $400,000 of . 


notes payable to trade creditors, - 

The company will receive none 
of the proceeds from the sale of 
the class A commen stock, such 
proceeds going to selling stock-— 
holders. 

Adams Engineering Co., Inc. and 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries 
manufacture ABC aluminum: ja- 
lousie windows and doors, awning 
windows, sliding glass doors, 
aluminum thresholds, various 
kinds of aluminum outdoor furni- 
ture, and aluminum billets, extru- 
sions and tubing, and distribute 
certain of the products. 

The business of the company is 
presently conducted through the 
company and the following 100% 
owned subsidiaries, all. Florida 
corporations: 

Adams Engineering Properties, 
Inc., organized in 1953,. owner’ of 
the Miami, Fla., plant. site which 
it leases to the parent company. 

Adams Engineering Building 
Co., Ine., organized in 1953, owner 
of South Hackensack, N. J., plant 
site which it leases to the parent - 
company. ‘ 

ABC Exporters, Inc., organized 
in 1955, the distributor of com- 
pany products in foreign countriés, 

Armstrong Container Corp.,, or# 
ganized in 1955, the manutaeturer 
of shipping cartons for the com- 
pany’s products. ; 

Armstrong Cushion Co.,,. Inc., 
organized in 1957, the manufac- 
turer of cushions for the com- 
pany’s aluminum furniture. 

ABC Foundry Co., Inc. organ- 
ized in 1957, which casts aluminum 
billets for use in the company’s 
products and for sale to others. 

ABC Laboratories, Inc., organ 
ized in 1955, research and testing 
laboratory for aluminum.progucts, 

Armstrong Press, Ine., organized 
in. 1957,, which prints the ¢omr 
pany’s. sales. literature, stationery 
supplies and forms. 

ABC Aluminum. Products, Ine., 
organized in. 1955, ABC Windows 
of Ft. Lauderdale, Inc.,. ABC 
Windows of St. Petersburg; Ine, 
ABC Windows of Orlando, Inc, 
ABC Windows of West Palm 
Beach, Ine., all organized in 1956, 
ABC Windows of Tampa, Inc, and 
ABC Windows of Sarasota, Inc., 
organized in 1957. These subsidi- 
aries are all Florida sales and 
warehouse branches for jalousie 
windows and doors, awning Win- 
dows and sliding glass doors. 

ABC Windows of Atlanta,. Inc., 
and ABC Windows of Ohio,, Inc. 
organized in 1957, Georgia and 
Ohio sales and warehouse branches 
for jalousie windows and doors, 
awning windows and sliding glass 
doors. 
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Recession With Inflation 


those in which most management 
problems are approached. Ordi- 
marily a management problem is 
analyzed within a framework of 
social and legal assumptions that 
are not to be questioned. We as- 
géume, for example, competitive 
markets, a given monetary sys- 
tem, the sancity of contracts, 
the privacy of property, the free- 
dom of individual choice, the sys- 
tem of taxation—whatever it is— 
a given body of Federal and state 
4taw: These are the kind of things 
we may think of as the framework 
Gactors within which economic 
4ifefunctions. The framework fac- 
tors are the “rules of the game” 
‘erising out of the morals, customs 
and: attitudes of the people which 
have been hardened into usage 
end codified into law backed by 
the great power of government. 


I mentioned these framework 
€actors because I am convinced 
thet we can never fully under- 
étand our present economic pre- 
dicament except in terms of an 
evolution in some of these frame- 
work factors. They have been 
‘changing slowly but cumulatively 
over the decades—and the cumu- 
tative consequence is as dramatic 
@s it is little recognized by most 


people. For example, history dis-. 


closes no instance in which a 
mation, has escaped inflation: if it 
eersistently multiplies its money 
eupply. We have re-enacted the 
Gruesome record! In 20 years our 
money supply has been quad- 
eupled against a population in- 
crease of only one-third and the 
buying power of the dollar has 
been more than cut in half, As 
@nother framework change we 
gay note that over these same 
years great industry-wide labor 
unions have arisen. They repre- 
eent great power that is political 
é-erigin but whose exercise has 
consequences that are economic 
end far-reaching. And Federal 
taxation has risen to the point 
where it takes over 90% of the 
higher bracket income earned by 
our most productive citizens. Such 
faies have truly reached con- 
fiscatory levels. 

Meanwhile the nation has been 
through a great and terrible war 
anc through an historically typical 
decade-long reconstruction boom. 
it is my belief that the big prob- 
fem we now face and which, for 
lack of better terminology, I call 
“Recession With Inflation” is a 
convergence into a critical focus 
of certain war consequences and 
certain ominous trends in the 
framework factors. It is to the 
explanation of this attitude that I 
wil! devote the remainder of these 
remarks. 


The War Consequences 


Consider first the war conse- 
quences. War, as you know, fear- 
€ully wrenches the economy. It is 
@ period of great activity spurred 
by a concentrated effort to sur- 
vive as a nation. But it is simul- 
taneously a period of great post- 
@Pouement—postponement of pro- 
duction of all those peacetime 
durable goods we can for the time 
being do without while we use 
up and patch up those we already 

“e to make them last a little 

cer. In the meantime the na- 
tiori—as assumed to be required 
@r the war exigencies—becomes 
Geoeded with what amounts to 
@vinting press money, the natural 
effects of which are sought to be 
@epressed by price controls and 
tetioning. 

When the war comes to an end 
&stppose we would all agree that 
# ie-the most natural thing in the 
world for the nation to turn its 
Wiaiids to catching up on the pro- 
duction of things postponed while 
the war was on. So one highly 
abnormal situation replaces a pre- 
ceding one. The war period's 
deeply subnormal production of 
peacetime durable goods of all 


kinds — producers’, consumers’ 
and public—finds its offsetting 
counterpart in their postwar high- 
ly supra-normal production. But 
the catching-up job cannot be 
done in a day, a month or a year. 
It takes a long time, and the rec- 
ord of history shows that it nor- 
mally takes 10 or a dozen years 
for the great postwar booms to 
run their course. Most all of you 
here can verify that out of your 
own experience, since most of you 
have lived through two such pe- 
riods — the great boom of the 
1920’s following World War I and 
the great boom just behind us fol- 
lowing World War II. If you delve 
into the records of the past you 
will find analagous periods fol- 
lowing the Civil War and the War 
of 1812. 


I suppose next that we would 
all agree that when the catching- 
up job is finally done, then the 
need to be further busily engaged 
in such catching-up has, by defi- 
nition, vanished. The nation has 
then earned the right to leisure— 
and since the catching-up job can 
easily be overdone, the period of 
leisure can be _ correspondingly 
extended. Why the postwar re- 
construction booms are overdone 
is not absolutely clear. Partly it 
may be due to the long-lasting 
power of the backlog demand 
stimulus. Partly it is because they 
are fueled by soft money policies 
accepted in wartime and perpet- 
uated through public habituation 
to this dire economic drug. But 
that the periods of leisure are ex- 
tended can be readily verified by 
reference to the record. All of the 
great postwar booms of the past 
have been followed by what econ- 
omists call secondary postwar de- 
pressions, ranging from about four 
years to a little over 10 years in 
length. The trouble with this long 
leisure is that in our complicated 
economy it takes the awful form 
of involuntary unemployment of 
a pronounced and prolonged sort. 
To avoid such an outcome this 
time is one of the most serious 


economic problems with which 
management — and, indeed, the 


entire citizenry—has ever been 
confronted. And this brings me te 
the changes going on in the 
framework factors. 


The Creating of New Jobs 


But first I think the problem 
can be narrowed down a bit and 
brought into still sharper focus. 
Thus I think all of us would agree 
that if old jobs have to come to 
an end and idleness is to be 
avoided, then there is only one 
answer that makes any sense at 
all, and that is to stimulate, or at 
least not hamper by law, the 
natural and normal creation of 
new self - sustaining productive 
jobs. If we cannot find within 
ourselves the wisdom and courage 
to establish or re-establish a poli- 
tical and economic framework 
conducive to the creation of new 
self-sustaining jobs, then we are 
self-condemned to chronic unem- 
ployment akin to that which pre- 
vailed throughout the 1930’s and 
from which we only finally es- 
caped when we went to war—a 
solution that nobody ever wants 
to repeat. This is a harsh state- 
ment. But time is running out too 
fast to be spent in dodging the 
unpleasant realities. 


So let us get a still sharper 
focus.on how new jobs come into 
existence. Far too few people 
ever meditate on that funda- 
mental matter and so I am going 
to issue you a challenge: Think as 
long and hard as you will, but a 
new, self-sustaining, productive 
job comes into existence only 
when someone somewhere invests 
Savings in tools of production and 
thereby creates the environment 
in which men can go to work pro- 
ducing the marketable values to 
cever their continuing wages and 


the investor’s profit. There is no 
other way. And here is the cen- 
tral and basic truth through refer- 
enee to which we may judge the 
effectiveness of any public or pr aT 
vate policy in solving today’s 
problem of recession. Will it 
create new jobs—or at the very 
least recreate old jobs as though 
they were new ones? 


Taxation 


With these matters in mind let 
us now look at the trends in that 
often obscure but awfully im- 
portant framework factor we 
know as taxation. 1 am immedi- 
ately confronted by realization 
that most every one is against 
taxes on himself, but thinks it is 
all right for the other fellow to 
pay them, especially if his income 
is bigger. After all, he still has 
enough to live on — or else the 
“he” is one of those big imper- 
sonal corporations. It is hard to 
great impartial consideration of 
matters so personal to so many, 
but I am nevertheless going to try 
to do so. 


First it would seem well to get 
firmly in mind a broad perspec- 
tive on what has been happening 
to taxes over the years. Most peo- 
ple do not realize that in Ameri- 
ca there are over 100,000 taxing 
authorities. Back in the 1920’s the 
total taxes levied by them were 
about $9 million. That was about 
10% of the net national product; 
but by 1956 the taxes had in- 
creased to over $100 billion, or 
nearly 30% of the net national 
product. This is an extraordi- 
nary and startling growth and it 
would be surprising indeed if it 
did not have profound influences 
on the American civilization. Any 
tax at all tends to impair peo- 
ple’s incentives to produce or to 
invest savings in production; and 
the bigger the share of what you 
produce that is taken from you in 
taxation, the less your interest is 
in producing abundantly. But just 
as serious as the overall trend 
towards enormous taxation is the 
fact that the taxation of income of 
both individuals and corporations 
has now come to be heavily con- 
centrated upon the vital creation 
of savings that flow into job- 
creating investment. 

Let us look at that trend for a 
moment. As far as the taxation of 
individual income is concerned 
that is the story of steep progres- 
sive taxation. Those best able to 


risk — and often lose — venture 
capital in the creation of new jobs 
are naturally those who earn 


larger incomes. In the absence of 
fraud or coercion those of larger 
income receive it only as they and 
their property equivalently serve 
the community at its own com- 
petitive prices. Thes killed ma- 
chinist gives more and gets more 
than the apprentice. Since each 
thus gives to the community the 
equivalent of what he gets from 
it there is no moral basis for tax- 
ing the more productive at higher 
rates. But leaving that aside, the 
consequences to the creation of 
new jobs can be disastrous be- 
‘ause steep progressive taxation 
systematically eliminates a prin- 
cipal source of venture capital 
upon which progress depends. 
Taxing the more skilled and the 
more productive at ever increas- 
ing rates undermines both their 
incentive and their ability to pro- 
vide the venture capital on which 
new jobs depend. It self-denies 
to the-nation the enterprise lead- 
ership of the very people who 
have’ competitively proved their 
capacity for it. No wonder Karl 
Marx advocated this kind of tax- 
ation! It is also profoundly short- 
sighted because as the sources of 
new jobs are dried up government 
is called upon to support the un- 
employed and aid many under- 
takings, such as agriculture, hous- 
ing, shipping, stockpiling and so 
on. This in turn provides seeming 
justification for maintaining or 
further steepening the taxes, thus 
energizing a spiral into some.-sort 
of statism. 
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Anti-Employment Taxes 


Because of preoccupation with 
war and postwar boom, few peo- 
ple realize the growth in this anti- 
employment type of taxation. In 
1930 the top Federal income tax 
rate was 25%, applied to taxable 
income over $100,000. Today the 
top bracket rate has been lifted to 
91%, and the former top bracket 
rate of 25% applies to an indivi- 
dual’s taxable income in the $4,000 
bracket. Half or more of an in- 
dividual’s taxable income over 
$16,000 is now taken by taxation. 
The individual income tax trends 
and the economic situation have 
drifted into an alarming juxta- 
position: Never before has this 
taxation been so great a barrier 
to the creation of new jobs; and 
seldom before has the creation of 
new jobs been so imperative. 


Consider next the broad trends 
in the taxation of corporate in- 
come. Corporations are not the 
creations of government. They are 
the resourceful invention of peo- 
ple to enable large numbers of 
them cooperatively to pool their 
resources and their labor and so 
accomplish mighty production 
tasks beyond the power of any 
one individual or small number of 
them. Corporations provide about 
three-quarters of all non-govern- 
ment employment. If we want 
many people to be employed, then 
it would seem to be only ordinary 
common sense to see to it that 
taxation be designed to permit 
and encourage job-creation by 
corporations rather than.to dis- 
courage and hamper that process. 


But the taxation and double 
taxation of corporate income also 
unhappily have come to impair 
productive incentive and to dissi- 
pate the seed corn of progress. 
Look at the facts: In 1930 the tax 
on corporate profits was 12°°. To- 
day the tax is 52%—more than 
four times as much. Moreover 
when corporate income is paid 
out in dividends it is again taxed 
to the recipients at the steeply 
progressive individual income tax 
rates. For all corporations the 
total dividends—which are all that 
stockholders ever get from their 
corporations—before such second 
taxation amount to only 3.5% of 
national income. It is important 
to realize, as very few do, that in 
this country three-quarters of the 
productive employment hangs on 
this tiny part of the national in- 
come—for without dividends or 
the prospect thereof there would 
be no corporations. Misguided tax 
or other assault on corporate in- 
come could well have unexpect- 
edly dramatic consequences to 
employment. 

The tax on corporate income as 


presently constituted works out 
as a penalty for being efficient 


because the company that oper- 
ates more efficiently pays a high- 
er tax per unit of production. 
Taxes levied at high rates against 
efficiency cannot help but impair 
that efficiency and so compound 
rather than diminish the problems 
of business recovery. 

_Especially significant is the tax 
dissipation of corporate receipts 
vitally needed for reinvestment in 
the business; for without this 
“seed corn” income no company 
can either make good the insuf- 
ficient depreciation allowed on 
existing tools of production or 
have money to purchase - addi- 
tional job-creating tools. Nor can 
it readily attract outside capital. 
It is clearly not good sense to tax 
away money otherwise destined 
to provide new jobs and products 
at a time when these may be 
much needed. This is not money 
to be distributed and dissipated 
in consumption, to enrich selected 
Sroups of people to the envy of 


others. It is, instead, the very 
core of growth in corporate 
America upon which so many 


prospective jobs must inescapably 
depend. 


Persistent Inflation 


But the story of tax impairment 
of employment does not end 
there. A combination of persist- 


ent inflation — to which I wi) 
come in a moment—and lagging 
tax code adjustment to it, meane 
that not only are future job 
threatened but also existing jobs 
are being undermined. This is pe. 
cause the real capital of many 
companies is being eroded away 
by taxation as that capital turns 
over through depreciation. It re. 
sults from the fact that it take; 
many more of today’s cheapeneg 
dollars to replace equipment ag jt 
wears out than it took originally 
to purchase the equipment many 
years ago. But depreciation aj. 
lowed in computing taxable jn- 
come is limited to the smaller 
number of dollars. originally ex- 
pended. The difference between 
such depreciation and the larger 
amount needed to recover the 
purchasing power expended—ang 
so to keep the facilities intact— 
is arbitrarily called income and 
taxed as such. For U. S. Steel, 
about which I naturally know 
more than about other companies, 
such tax erosion of capital as it 
turned over through depreciation 
amounted to over $650 million in 
the years 1940 to 1957 inclusive. 

If under such taxation the tools 
of production are not to deterio- 
rate, then part of income must 
be reinvested merely to make 
good the deficiency in depreciation 
allowed. But to have one dollar 
of income after taxation to make 


_good_the, depreciation deficiency, 


two dollars must be secured cither 
in higher prices charged customers 
or in cost reduction. The unrealis- 
tic tax treatment of depreciation 
thus has one or more of three 
consequences, all of which are 
undesirable: Either the existing 
tools of production are not re- 
placed as they wear out; or cor- 
porate income needed to finance 
job-creating expansicn is diverted 
to meet the depreciation defi- 
ciency; or prices may have to be 
raised on a two-for-one basis, to 
the extent that competitive con- 
ditions permit. 

There have been some tax ex- 
pedients that have temporarily 
mitigated the depreciation prob- 
lem. For example, under certiti- 
cates of necessity portions of the 
cost of new facilities certified as 
necessary to the national defense 
could be amortized for tax pur- 
poses within the first five years 
of such facilities’ estimated useful 
lives. For many companies the 
addition of amortization on new 
facilities to so-called _regulat 
depreciation on old facilities save, 
temporarily, a truer total of de- 
preciation on all facilities basee 
on current dollar values. The rec- 
ord is clear that this temporars 
approach towards realistic treal- 
ment of depreciation for tax pur 
poses had a most proneuncec 
effect in releasing the, flow of 
capital into job-creating invest- 
ment, 


Operates in Reverse 


But now—and at a most unfor- 
tunate time when capital expe?= 
ditures are already declining—the 
effect of this tax expedient - 
operating in reverse. The ol 
year accelerated amortiza he 
Amounts are running out and t ' 
former unrealistic treatment S 
depreciation is reappearing a ‘g 
short of corrective legislation, © 
due to be even more exaggerate® 
For, once the depreciation on A 
isting facilities has been taken e 
the form of aecelerated eet 
tion, then ne further deprecia _" 
on them at all may be taken 1° 
the future. Allowable anager ot 
tion will thus be even less “aed 
the quite inadequate a 
regular depreciation would . 
been in the absence of accelera ,. 
The employmen™’ 


amortization. _astgag® 
deterring consequences _ "ine 
course, be correspondins!) 
creased. 


I have, however, some pon 
with respect to this matter. * som 
that it is receiving attention 


the Ways and Means Commi" “7 
in terms of testimony, particu on 
of Reverend William 


that 
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Hogan, S. J. of Fordham Univer- 
sity and ef Maurice E. Peloubet, 
a distinguished certified public 
accountant. They testified on Jan. 
15 with respect to a treatment of 
depreciation for tax purposes 
ealled “Reinvestment Deprecia- 
tion.” They would apply to long- 
term facilities certain accounting 
procedures analogous io those de- 
veloped many years ago for short- 
term inventories, known as LIFO. 
Under the proposed plant the cost 
of a new facility replacing an old 
one could be charged to current 
costs to the extent that it ex- 
eeeded the original cost of the 
facility being retired. This would 
represent a long step towards the 
only realistic basis of depreciation, 
which is recovery of purchasing 
power originally expended. 

In discussing the taxation of 
both individual and corporate in- 
some I have tried to draw your 
attention to how this taxation has 
evolved over the years while the 
nation has been preoccupied and 
energized by war and postwar 
boom. The simple fact, as I have 
noted, is that euch taxation has 
now come to bear most heavily 
upon that vital creation of sav- 
ings that flew into jcb-creating 
investment. It tends to undermine 
the incentive of everybody to en- 
gage in superior effort. Now that 


-the boom is over -and- recession is 


being experienced, I feel deeply 
that if we are to have a healthy 
and lasting recovery it is impor- 
tant to evoke the initiative, the 
effort, the enterprise, the leader- 
ship of our most able and efficient 
citizens and «orporations. I doubt 
that it can-be done by taxing away 
up to 91% of any fruits of the 
individual’s additional effort; and 
I equally doubt that innovation 
of new products and job-creating 
investment in facilities can be 
helped by taxing away the cor- 
porate funds for their financing. 
Somehow-we must find some way 
to remove these powerful tax 
deterrents. 


But please understand me in 
one respect. I do not urge any 
overall blind reduction of taxes 
in general-on the basis of a phony 
purchasing power theory or to 
create huge Federal deficits. There 
is a world of difference between 
intelligent tax reform to restore 
incentives and to free up the flow 
of savings into job-creating in- 
vestment on the one hand and, 
on the other, a blind resort to 
what amounts to printing press 
money which would only aggra- 
vate an inflation which has. al- 
ready become institutionalized too 
much in America. That way lies 
trouble and that brings me to the 
framework factor behind the vig- 
orous continuation of: inflation 
despite significant business reces- 
sion, 


Inflation 

Wartime inflation in America— 
as in other times and places—is 
characteristic. You can read all 
about it in the textbooks. You can 
think of it as a demand-pull type 
of inflation, It results from gov- 
efnment resort to printing press 
money or its more modern equiva- 
lent of issuing debt that becomes 
the basis for the expansion of 
bank deposits that people use for 
money. With this new money the 
Government drains the markets of 
goods to meet its huge wartime 
demands. The resulting inflation 
is accepted or endured as part 
of the process deemed necessary 
to winning the war. But con- 
tinuous peacetime inflation is a 
new thing in America. You can- 
not read about it in the textbooks. 
You can think of it as a cost-push 
inflation. Its fundamental root is 
the continuing elevation of em- 
ployment costs resulting from the 
rise to tremendous political and 
economic power of industry-wide 
labor unions. 


More and more people are com- 
ing to understand and accept this 
as a fact, regardless of whether 
their attitudes be sympathetic or 
critical. But what people do not 


so fully understand is that when 
basic employment costs advance, 
industry by industry, to a degree 
sreater than the rise in overall 
national productivity they cannot 
help but force alt other costs up 
with them. The direct employment 
costs of any one business may 
range from a small part to a 
very large part of its total costs. 
But every business must purchase 
goods and services from others. 
These purchases from others re- 
flect the increased employment 
costs of the suppliers, whose, own 
purchases reflect the increased 
employment costs of their sup- 
pliers in turn, and so on and so 
on. When all industry is taken on 
a consolidated basis, employment 
costs represent over three-quarters 
of all costs. These costs cannot 
rise endlessly and _ prodigiously 
without bringing about cost- 
covering price increases; and 
there is your cost-push inflation, 
as simple as that. 


Profits and Inflation 


I suppose at this point I should 
dispose of the propagandized no- 
tion that inflation has been due 
to expanding corporate profits. 
The facts as collected and pub- 
lished by the United States Gov- 
crnment show that total corporat« 
profits in 1957 were actually $2 
villion less than in 1950. In the 
same time-span labor income pér 
year increased by over $95 billion. 
It is not profit inflation, it is wage 
inflation that has forced prices 
upward. It is the essence of our 
new institutionalized cost-push 
inflation. 

There is a 
of cost-push 


distinctive feature 
inflation that is 
worth noting.- It is that, being a 
manifestation of power rather 
than a reflection of economic cir- 
cumstance, it is quite insensitive 
to economic forces as we know 
them. I find this reflected in the 
records of my own company—as 
indeed it is reflected in the rec- 
ords of the nation as a whole. 
Year after year, whether in war 
or in peace, in good years or bad 
years, the employment costs per 
hour inexorably march ever up- 
ward. In my own company for 
over 20 years the average annual 
increase in employment costs per 
heur has been the equivalent of 
about 8% per annum compounded, 


Well, these matters are gradual- 
ly coming to be better understood 
by more and more people, so I 
need not dwell on them. But I do 
assure you that they are worthy 
of your most thoughtful consider- 
ation in studying the problem of 
recession with inflation, for what 
better guarantee could one have 
that unemployment would be 
hastened and prolonged as the 
great postwar boom fades than 
that business should be confront- 
ed with ever increasing basic 
costs as it tries to sell into in- 
creasingly saturated markets? 

I now come to the conclusion 
of these remarks, and as I do so 
I confess that I have no specific 
panacea to offer. But I do have 
a plea to make. It is that you 
will each for yourselves seek—as 
I have here briefly sought with 
you—to discover and define the 
process through which new pro- 
ductive jobs come into existence 
and with them the more and 
better and newer products and 
services that make for an ever 
rising scale of living in our land. 
Learn, too, the things that can 
impair that process, as well as 
the things that must be done to 
guard and improve it. And then, 
ever afterwards, let your atti- 
tudes, your actions and your 
words, public and private, be such 
as to guard rather than undermine 
that precious American heritage. 


Edward T. Willis 
Edward T. Willis, Vice-Presi- 
dent of M. A. Schapiro & Co., 
New York City, passed away 
May 3 at the age of 64, following 
a long illness. 


I. T. & T. Debenture 
Offer Underwritten 
By Kuhn, Loeb Group 


International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is offering to its stock- 
holders of record May 6, 1958 the 
right to subscribe on or before 
May 21, 1958 for $28,692,000 of 
new 47% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due May 15, 
1983, on the basis of $100 principal 
amount of debentures for each 25 
shares of capital stock held. The 
subscription price is 100% (inter- 
est to accrue from May 21, 1958). 

The offering is underwritten by 
a group of investment bankers 
headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


The prices at which debentures 
will be convertible into capital 
stock will be $37 per’ share 
through May 15, 1968, $42 per 
share thereafter through May 15, 
1975, and $47 per share thereafter 
through May 15, 1983. 

The new debentures may 
called for redemption at prices 
ranging from 104.75% to 100%, 
with accrued interest in each case. 
They are also subject to redemp- 
tion for the account of the sinking 
fund at 100° 0 and accrued interest. 

The net proceeds from the sale 
of the securities will be added to 
the general funds of the corpora- 
tion, and will be used to replenish 
cash and increase working capital 
and will be available for capital 
expenditures, investments in sub- 
sidiaries and such other purposes 
as the International may deter- 
mine. 

International was incorporated 
in 1920 under the laws of the State 
of Maryland and has its executive 
offices at 67 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
It is engaged, directly and through 
subsidiaries, in the manufacture, 
sale, installation and maintenance 
of communications, electronic and 
electrical equipment and supplies, 
the operation of telephone and 
radiotelephone facilities, the oper- 
ation of cable and radiotelegraph 
facilities and the operation of 
research and development labora- 
tories. These activities are car- 
ried on in the United States and 
22 other countries. 


With L. B. Schwinn ‘Co. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Thomas J. 
Seary is now affiliated with L. B. 
Schwinn & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. He was formerly 
with Ball, Burge & Kraus. 


Joins W. S. Halle 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Jack N. 
Holdstein has joined the staff of 
Will S. Halle & Co., The 1010 
Euclid Building, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 


be 


Mary S. Slemons Joins 
Hunter Parker, Connaway 


PORTLAND, Oreg. — Mary S. 
Slemons has joined the staff of 
Hunter Parker, Conaway & 


Holden, 430 Southwest Morrison 
Street. 


Pleasant Valley Oil 
& Mining Stock at 10c. 


Stauffer Petroleum Corp., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., is offering an 
issue of 2,000,000 shares of com- 


mon stock (par five cents) of 
Pleasant Valley Oil & Mining 
Corp. at 10 cents per share. 

Pleasant Valley Oil proposes to 
drill an exploratory well for oil 
and/or gas at a location to be 
selected by its engineers on some 
part of its acreage held in San 
Juan County Grand County, or 
Washington County, all in the 
State of Utah. 


(2101) 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 
The Detroit Edison Company 


Detroit Edison supplies electricity in the highly industrialized ~ 
City of Detroit and a segment of lower Michigan, with a population | 
of about 3,855,000. It also provides steam service in downtown 
Detroit. While the area is the center of automobile and parts 
manufacturing, there are also other diversified industries, togeiher 
with farm areas. 

_ While it is sometimes assumed that Detroit Edison is an 
“industrial” utility, actually the proportion of industrial revenues |! 
( 29% of total electric revenues) is quite moderate as compared 
with some other utilities such as Cleveland Electric, West Penn, : 
Minnesota P. & L., ete. The residential business constituting 39% ! 
of total revenues is a relatively high percentage for a company 
serving a metropolitan area. The company has always followed a- 
very liberal service policy, supplying customers with free light 
bulbs and free repairs of many appliances—so unusual it has been 
described in articles in “Time” and “Readers’ Digest.” Also, 
circuit breakers rather than fuses are installed in new homes. The 
average residential charge of 2.75c per kwh. last year was only 
moderately above the national average. Residential usage, 3,114. 
kwh., was probably slightly above the national average. 

At the end of 1957, Detroit Edison had six steam plants and: 
some small hydro units with a total capability of 3,101,000 kw., 
and power is also available from the Ontario Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission. Peak demand last year was 2,546,000 kw., indicating a 
reserve of 22%. With a substantial construction program, capacity 
will be increased about 36% by 1961. The company is now in- 
stalling some very large units. The second unit at River Rouge ' 
with a capacity of 260 kw. (the same as the one installed in 
February 1956) went into service last November. A third unit is‘ 
scheduled for operation this year with a capability of 322,000 kw. 
Also, preliminary construction has continued at St. Clare for twa' 
units of 320,000 kw. capacity each, one to be installed in 1959! 
and one in 1961, 


Construction expenditures last year were $82 million of which’ 
about 40% was expended for generating units at the River Rouge’ 
and St. Clare and the Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant. At the“ 
end of 1957 gross plant investment exceeded $1 billion. 


In July 1957, the company made an agreement with a group, 
of institutional investors for the private sale of $70 million general. 
and refunding 4% due 1987 (not refundable during the first ten 
years with funds borrowed at a lower interest cost than 473), 
At the end of the year overall annual requirements for interest. 
on long-term debt were about 3.4%. . , 

The sale of these bonds retired outstanding bank loans and 
helped provide for the construction program during 1957 and 
early 1958. The entire program for 1958 is estimated at $75 million. - 
A substantial part of this amount will be taken care of by cash 
on hand and funds available from operations; the method of 
financing the remainder has not been indicated as yet. However,’ 
in the past one of the company’s favorite methods of financing 
has been through issuance of convertible debentures, and stock-' 
holders will probably be asked to authorize a new issue of this’ 
type, for future use when and if deemed advisable, At present the 
company still has remaining three previous issues—about $470,000 
3s of 1978, $1,420,000 3144s of 1969, and $58,800,000 3%4s of 1971. 
The latter becomes convertible Oct. 1 into common stock at 30.77. 


Capitalization at the end of 1957 was approximately as follows: 





Millions Percentage 
Mortgage Debt and Long-Term Notes____ $420 51% 
Convertible Debentures ~........-....-. 60 7 
Common Stock Equity (12,487,000 shares) 340 42 
a A ai i sll A eli $820 100% 


The year 1957 was one of the best in the company’s 55-year 
history, although it ended in a downtrend reflecting the low 
volume of production in the automobile and related industries. 
This had a retarding effect on peak load, number of customers, 
etc. However, despite this factor, industrial output showed a gain 
of 5% and total kwh. sales an increase of 6%, with revenues up 


the same amount, Share earnings of $2.62 showed a good gain 
over the $2.36 reported in the previous year, and were the® 
highest since 1928. 

Dividends paid during the vear were 15c higher than in 1956, 
the $2 rate having been established in the last quarter of 1956,’ 
An estimated 41.75% of dividends paid in 1957 was free of Federal* 
income tax. This meant that under the different accounting used, 
for income. tax purposes, depreciation charges were considerably* 
heavier, reflecting five-year amortization of certain plants as well 
as accelerated depreciation On new properties since Jan. 1, 1954.2 

The company felt the effects of inflation in an increase of 10%: 
in fuel costs as compared with a gain of only 5.5% in output. 
From October 1956 to December 1958 mine prices of coal increased* 
about 35e a ton and freight rates gained 17c. However new* 
generating equipment made possible greater use of lower cosf, 
coal and larger output per pound of coal consumed, these factors 
helping to offset the higher price of fuel. 

During 1957 the company increased the rate of interest used. 
in computing the interest on construction credit. The credit: 
approximated 31c a share, but is expected to drop this year tot 
around 2lc, and to approximate 20c a year for several years 
thereafter. 

In the first quarter of 1958 revenues were off about 1% and 
share earnings (74c vs. 81c) about 9%. However, for the 12 months 
ended March 31, share earnings were $2.55 vs. $2.48. 

The stock has been selling recently around 391%, yielding slightly 
more than 5%. 
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Securities Now 


Aeronca Manufacturing Corp. 
Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To go to 
selling stockholder. Officee—Germantown Road, Middle- 
town, Ohio. Underwriter—Greene & Ladd, Middletown, 
Ohio. 


American-Caribbean Oil Co. (N. Y.) 
Feb. 28 filed 500,000 shares of common steck (par 20¢). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — To 
discharge current liabilities and to drill ten wells. Un- 
derwriters—To be named by amendment. 


% American Durox Corp., Englewood, Colo. 

May 1 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For construction of new 
plant and establishment of the business at Tampa, Fla., 
including payment of the balance due on a plant site. 
Underwriter—I. A. I. Securities Corp., 3385 S. Bannock 
Street, Englewood, Colo. 


% American Investors Fund, tInc., Larchmont, N. Y. 
May 1 filed 2,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. 


American Mutual Investment Co., Inc. 

Dec. 17 filed 490,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$10.20 
per share. Proceeds—!"or investment in first trust notes, 
second trust notes and construction loans. Company may 
develop shopping centers and build or purchase office 
‘buildings. Office — 900 Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriter — None. Sheldon Magazine, 1201 
‘Bighland Drive; Silver Spring, Md., is President. 


® Ampco Mfg. Co. (5/12) 

March 31 (letter of notification) $275,000 of 10-year 7% 
convertible debentures due May 1, 1968 and 27,500 shares 
of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
$100.of debentures and 10 shares of stock. Priee—$1401 per 
unit, plus accrued interest on the debentures. Proceeds— 
To increase working capital; relocation for a new plant; 
leasehold improvement and security deposits. Offiee— 
9 River Road, Morristown, N. J. Business—Manufacture 
of electronic electric equipment and components. Under- 
writer—Cortlandt Investing Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Anderson Electric Corp. 
Dec. 23 (jetter of notification) 14,700 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1). Price—$12 per share. Preceeds 
—To go to selling stockholders. Officee— 700 N. 44th 
Street, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriters — Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co., Chicago, Ill.; and Odess, Martin & Herz- 
berg, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


Anita Cobre U. S. A., Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
‘Sept. 30 filed 85,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($3.75 per share). Proceeds—For investment in sub- 
aidiary and working capital. Underwriter—Selected Se- 
curities, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Appalachian Power Co. (5/27) 

April 23 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1988. Proceeds—-To repay bank Joans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; ‘The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); Har- 
riman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—To -be received up to 11 
= (EST) on May 27 at 30 Church St., New York 8, 
N. Y. 


7, Soe Gas Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 
May 5 filed 55,774 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
May 28, 1958, at the rate of one additional share for each 
10 shares then held. Price—$15 per share. Preceeds— 
yr! property additions and improvements. Underwriter 
—None. 


® Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

March 28 (letter of notification) 20,697 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10) being offered to stockholders at the 
rate of one new shave for each share held.of reeord April 
‘29; rights to expire on May 22. Price—$12.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To New York Life Insurance Co. and for 
working capital. Office—55 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
Underwriter—None. 


Bankers Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 
Feb. 28 filed 258,740 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 125,000 shares are to be offered publicly and 
133,740 shares to employees pursuant to stock purchase 
options. Price—To public, $6 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion and other corperate purposes. Office — At- 
Janta,Ga. Underwriter—None. 


® Bankers Management Corp. (5/21) 

Feb. 10 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents.) Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To reduce out- 
standing indebtedness and for working capital. Office— 
Houston, Texas. Underwriter — McDonald, Holman & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


_ Bankers Southern, Inc. (5/15-6/1) 

April 14 filed 8,934 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Bankers Bond Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

* Banner Mining Co. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Priee—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—1i32 South Main St.. Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 
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in Registration 


Bishop Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Feb. 27 filed 112,565 shares of common stock (par $2) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each five shares held 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For re- 
duction of bank loans, expansion and general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Hooker & Fay, San Francisco, 
Calif. Offering—Has been deferred. 


Blacksmith Shop Pastries Inc., Rockport, Mass. 
Sept. 17 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 642% deben- 
tures dated Sept. 16, 1957 and due Sept. 15, 1972 anc 
40,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) to be offered 
in units of one $50 debenture and 20 shares of capital 
stock. Price—$90 per unit. Proeeeds—To retire mort- 
gage notes and for working capital. Underwriter—Mann 
& Gould, Salem, Mass. 


* Boston Fund inc., Boston, Mass. 

April 30 filed (by amendment) an additional 1,500,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). Price — At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. (5/21) 
April 16 filed $22,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. § 
Moseley & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenne: 
& Smith; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and The Firs: 
Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 21 


Builders Loans Inc. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of 17!4¢ 
preferred stock (par $1). Priee—$2.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To selling stockholder. Office — Los Angeles, 
Calif. Underwriter—Daniel D. Weston & Co., Inc., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

Campbell Chibougamau Mines Ltd. 
March 10 filed 606,667 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
of which 506,667 were issued in connection with the ac- 
quisition of all the assets of Yorcan Exploration Ltd 
(latter proposes to distribute said shares ratably to its 
stockholders of record Dec. 16, 1957). The remaining 
100,000 shares are to be sold for the account of the Estate 
of A. M. Collings Henderson on the American and To- 
ronto Stock Exchanges. Priee—At market. Proeceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Officee—Toronto, Canada. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


® Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. (5/19-23) 
April 1 filed $18,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1988. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To repay short-term notes and for new construction 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: The First 
Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.: 
White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bids—Expected 
to be received during week of May 19. 

Central Mortgage & Investment Corp. 

Sept. 12 filed $5,000,000 of 20-year mortgage bonds and 
500,000 shares of common stock (par five cents) to be 
offered in units of $100 of bonds and 10 shares of stock 
Price—$100.50 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of first 
mortgages or ‘to make first mortgage loans and for con- 
struction business. Office—Miami Beach, Fla. Under- 
writer—Aetna Securities Corp., New York. Offering— 
Date indefinite. Statement effective March 12. 

Chase Fund of Boston (6/3) 

April 24 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Sbhearson, Hammill .& Co., New York. 

Chess Uranium Corp. 

May 14 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1—Canadian). Price—50 cents per share. 
(U. S. funds). Preceeds—Por exploration costs, etc. Of- 
fice—5616 Park Ave., Montreal, : Underwriter— 
Jean R. Veditz Co.. Inc, 160 Broadway, New York. 
® Cobb (John), Inc. (5/14) 

April 24 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—112 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—B. Fennekoh] & Co., 
205 E. 85th Street, New York, N. Y. 

* Colorado Beryllium Corp. 

May 2 (letter of notification) 399,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents.) Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Address—P. 0. Box 394. Estes 
Park, Colo. Underwriter—None. 

Commerce Qil Refining Corp. 

Dec. 16 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,00 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures and nine shares of stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. (6/3) 
March 3 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series O, due June 1, 1988. Preceeds—To retire 
short-term bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—To be re- 
ceived by company up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 3. 






* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS issu 
© ITEMS REVISED 


Cosmos Industries, Inc., Long Island City, y. y 
April 16 filed 280,000 shares of common stock (pa; i 
cents). Priee—$2.50 per share. Precee€s—To pay pay, 
loans and for working capital and other corporate pur. 
poses. Underwriter—Netherlands Securities Co. Ine 3) 
Broad St., New York, N. Y. , 


Counselors Research Fund, Inc., St. Louis, 
Feb. 5 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock, (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment 
Underwriter — Counselors Research Sates Corp,, St 
Louis. Robert H. Green is President. 


@ Cubacor Expiorers, Ltd. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1-Canadian ).- Price—50 cents per share-U, § 
funds. Proceeds — Tor exploration and drilling costs 
Office — Suite 607, 320 Bay St., ‘Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Underwriter—Stratford Securities ‘Co., Inc., 185 Broad. 
way, New York. Statement withdrawn. 


Cuban-Venezuelan Oil Voting Trusts, 
travana, Cuba 
March 31 filed 767.838 units of voting trus: 


| certificates, 
each certificate representing the ownership of one share 
of common stock (par one-half cent) in each of 24 


Cuban companies. Price —'To be supplied by amend. 
ment. Proceeds For capital expenditures, exploration 
costs and other corporate purposes, Underw riter— None. 


Daybreak Uranium, Inc., Opportunity, Wash. 
Jan. 29 filed 1,156,774 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 630,000 shares are to be offered tor ac- 
count of company and 526,774 shares tor selling stock- 
holders. Priee—At market. Proeeeds—Vlor exploration 
and drilling costs and other corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Herrin Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Dianuise Manufacturing Corp. of America 

Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares ef common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Offiee—276 Fifth Ave, 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
® Digitronics Corp. 
Feb. 12 (letter of notification) 140,000 shares of class B 
capital stock (par 10 cents). Priee — $1.50 per share. 
Proceeds—I'or general corporate purposes. Office—Al- 
bertson Avenue, Albertson, Long Island, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 


Disc, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 10 filed 400,000 shares of class A common siock (par 
$1). Price—$2.50 per share. Preeeeds—Feor investment. 
Business—Purehase and development of real property, 
and acquisition of stock of business ‘enterprises. Under- 
writer—None. Irving Lichtman is President and Board 
Chairman. 


Dixon Chemical & Research, Inc. 
Dec. 24 filed 165,625 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered. for subscription by common stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each four shares held. 
Priee—To be supplied by amendment, Preceeds—lor 
expansion and general corperate purposes. Office — 
Clifton, N. J. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., 
New York. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. Other fi- 
nancing may be arranged. 

Domestic Finance Group Inc. 
April 3 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 70-cent 
cumulative preferred stock, series A. Priee—At par (S10 
per share). Preceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office—112A North Green St., P. O. Box 8467, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Underwriters—United Securities Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. and McCarley & Co., Ashevitle, N. C. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. . 
Feb. 28 filled 128,347 shares of common -stock (par 50¢) 
being offered in exchange for outstanding common stock 
of the Elgen Corp. on the basis of one share of Dresser 
Industries common for 3.4 shares of Elgen’s common. 
No exchanges will be made unless the exchange offer 
is aceepted by the holders of at least 80% of the out- 
standing Elgen common, and Dresser will not be obli- 
gated to consummate any exchanges unless the offer 
is accepted by the holders of at least 95% of the out- 
standing Elgen commen. The offer will expire on June 
17, unless extended. Underwriter—None. 


Ethodont Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 
Feb. 20 filed 300,000 shares of common ‘stock. Price— 
At par ($5 per share). Preceeds—To cover operating 
expense during the development period ‘of the corpora- 
tion. Underwriter—None. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Mich. 3 
Nov. 25 filed 88,000 shares of common stock (pat $3) 
to be offered in exchange for common ‘stock of oar ger 
Chucking Grinder Co. of Springfield, Va., at tate © 
four-tenths of an Ex-Cell-O share for each ‘full Bryant 
share. Offer will become effective upon ‘acceptance by 
holders of not less than 209,000 shares :(95°%) ‘of all co™- 
mon stock of Bryant outstanding. Underwriter—N0"¢. 

Expanded Shale Products, inc., Denver, Colo- 4 
Jan. 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 4" 
$180,000 of 6% callable unsubordinated unsecured _—— 
ture notes due 1960-1964 to be offered in units of wt 
of notes and 200 shares of stock. Price—$1,;000 per 
Proceeds—For construction of plant, working ‘capita! - 
other corporate purposes. Underwriter—Minor, M¢¢ 
Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 

* Exploration Service Co., Ltd., Far Hills, N. J. 
april 30 filed, together with An-Son Offshore Dr): 
Co., New Orleans, La., 15 units, each represent! 
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1/30th of the working interest in the North Half Main 
Pass Block 48 Prospect. Price—$10,786 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For eost applicabie to the interests offered of 
drilling and testing a proposed well, and the estimated 
cost of completing and equipping said well as a producer 
of oil and/er gas. Underwriter—Cador Inc., Far Hills, 
N: J. 
Famous Virginia Foods Corp. 

Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 19,500 shares of common 
stock (par $5) and 390 common stock purchase warrants 
to be offered in units of 50 shares of stock and one 
warrant. Price—$600 per unit. Proceeds—For equip- 
ment and working capital. Office—922 Jefferson St., 
Lynchburg, Va. Underwriter — Whitney & Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


Fidetity Bankers Life insurance Corp. 


‘March 7 filed 450,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 


to be offered. for subscription by holders of outstanding 
stock on a pro rata basis; thereafter the balance remain- 
ing, if any, will be offered to the public. Price—$5 per 
share to stockholders; and to the public at a price to be 
determined. Proceeds — For expansion and “ther snr- 
porate purposes. Office—Richmond, Va. Underwriter— 
None. 


First Backers Co., Inc., Clifton, N. J. 

April 7 filed $1,000,000 of 12% notes, payable nine 
months after date of issue in units of $100 or in mul- 
tiples thereof, Price—i00°: of principal amount. Pro- 
ceeds—To be used solely for purchase of notes and other 
indebtedness issued in payment for improvements on 
homes and secured by mortgages or other liens upon the 
improved properties, Underwriter—None. 


First International Fire Insurance Co. 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) Price — $3 per share. Proceeds — For 
capital and surplus and for first year’s deficit. Office— 
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3395 S. Bannock St., Englewood, Colo. Underwriter — 
American Underwriters, Inc., Englewood, Colo. 


Fluorspar Corp. of America 
Dec. 26 filed 470,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For exploration 
work and working capital. Office — Portland, Ore 
Underwriter—To be named by amendment. Sol Gold- 
berg is President. 


® Four Corners Oil & Gas Co., Denver, Colo. 
March 25 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To pay off debts and for 
drilling and exploration costs. Underwriters—None. 


General Aniline & Fitm Corp., New York 

Jan. 14, 1957 filed 426,988 shares of common A stock (no 
par) and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par $1) 
Proceeds—To the Attorney General of the United States. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Bos- 
ton Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers, and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids—Had 
been scheduled to be received up to 3:45 p.m. (EDT) on 
May 13 at Room 654, 101 Indiana Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., but bidding has been postponed. 


General Devices, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 

March 31 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders at the rate of approximately 18.5 shares 
for each 100 shares held about April 15; unsubscribed 
shares to public. Price—$3.50 per share. Preoceeds—For 
—— equipment and working capital. Underwriter 
—None. 


General Electronics Distributors Inc. 
Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 2,090 shares of common 
stock (par $25) to be offered to stockholders until May, 
1958, then to the public. Price—$42 per share. Proceeds 
—For loans payable to bank, inventory and working 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


May 9 (Friday) 


Long Island Arena, Inc._-_----- Debens. & Common 
(Dunne & Co.) $750,000 
May 12 (Monday) 


Ampco Manufacturing Co._._.._Debentures & Com. 
(Cortlandt Investing Corp.) $277,500 


iT, onc damoaseensiocuscisn Common 
(James Anthony Securities Corp ) $300,000 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma-_-_-_-------- Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. CDT) $16,000,000 


Tele-Breadcasters, Inc.._____.-----------Common 
(Sinclair Securities Corp.) $130,000 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co.___.....---Preferred 
(Ottering to preferred stockholders—underwritten by Smith, 
Barney. & Co., and Robert W. Baird & Co.) $3,000,000 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co.__..-------Common 
(Offering to common stocknolders—underwritten by Smith, 
Barney & Co., and Robert W. Baird & Co.) 241,211 shares 


May 13 ‘Tuesday) 


Thompson (H. I.) Fiber Glass Co._------- Common 
¢Shearson, Hammiii & Co.) 125,000 shares 
United Gas tiprovement Co..-.---.-.------ _Bonds 


(Bids 11 aaa. EDT) $15,000,000 
May 14 (Wednesday) 


Cobb (John) -Inc........----------------Common 
(B. Fennekohl & Co.) $150,000 
Long Island Lighting Co._-.---------------- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $20,000,000 
One William Street, Fund, Inc._--------- Common 
(Lehman Brothers) $87,500,000 
May 15 (Thursday) 

Bankers Southern Inc._--~--------------- Common 
(Bankers Bond Co.) $893,400 
Merrimack-Essex Electric Co._.------------ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $20,000,000 


National Distillers & Chemical Corp.---- Debens. 
(Glore, Forgan & Co. and Dominick & Dominick) $60 .000 000 


Nuclear Materials & Equipment Co.----- Preferred 
(Offering not underwritten) $300,000 


Tel-A-Sign Inc. ~--- oka n agence one 
(Charles Plohn & Co. and Clayton Securities Corp.) 
200,000 shares 
May 19 ‘Monday) 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp.------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $18,000,000 


Gulf States ' ulities Co....----------. ----- Bonds 
(Bids 11:15 a.m. EDT) $20,000,000 
Gulf States Utilities Co....-------------- Common 
(Bids noon EDT) 240,000 shares 
Technology Instrument Co.-_----- -------- Common 
(‘S. D. Fuller & Co.) $2,600,000 
Wallsetinatt Fee... ....gncccsnenesces Debentures 
(Eastman Salles, Union Securities & Co.) $900,000 
Walker-Scott Corp. -.------------------- Common 


(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) 40,000 shares 


May 20 (Tuesday) 


Mlinois Powe: ~o..-----. ---------------- Bonds 
(Bids 10 a.m. CDT) $25,000,000 
Mav 21 ‘Wednesday ) 
Bankers Management Corp..-.—-------.Common 
(McDonald, Holman & Co., Inc.) $400,0 . 
7 Konds 
Brooklyn tt GRR. 00... ocncecen-- 
. Ride 11 am EDT) $22,000,000 
Public Service of Colorado-------------- Preferred 


] d 
(The First Boston Corp.. Blyth & Co., Inc. an 
Smith Barney & Co.) $16,000,000 


May 26 (Monday) 


Industro Transistor Corp 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) 150,000 shares 


New York Telephone Co...-----------...-.. Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $70,000,000 


May 27 (Tuesday) 


Appalachian POWGr. (Oicncnccocccemeecnnsuns Bonds 
Rids 11 am EST) $25,000,000 
eR | BO EER es Bonds 


(Kuhn, Loeb & Co., H’rriman Ripley & Co. Inc., Lazard 
Freres & Co., and Smith, Barney & Co.) $11,000,000 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp..-_-_~.- Bonds 
(White, Weld & Co., and Stone & Webster Securities Corp.) 
$25,000,000 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp._._Preferred 
(White, Weld & Co., and Stone & Webster Securities Corp.) 
$15,000,000 


May 28 (Wednesday) 


Arkansas Western Gas Co._.__--..------- Common 
(Offering not underwritten) $836,610 


May 29 (Thursday) 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co,_..-..--.----- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriter) $87,079,200 


June 3 (Tuesday) 


ee 8 0 Re nee Capital 
(Shearson, Hammill & Co.) $10,000,000 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y Ince... 2 Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $50,000,000 


June 10 Tuesday) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co._.-.- Bonds or Debs. 
‘Bids to be invited) %25.000.000 


June 11 ‘Wednesday) 


New England Power Co.,...-.--.--.---.-.. -Bonds 
Bide ‘a he ‘mvited) $10,000,000 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.___-.-.-.-.--.- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 


June 16 (Monday) 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.._..Com, 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwriter) 735,245 shares 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co....--.------.-- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
June 17 ‘Tuesday) 
Community Public Service Co......-.- Debentures 
Bids to be tnvited) $3,000,000 
Delaware Power & Light Co._-..---------- Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 
June 24 (Tuesday) 


Central Illinois: Light Co............-...... Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $6,000,000 
Pacific Power & Light Co._._--_----.----.. Bonds 


(Bids to be invifed) $20,000,000 


June 25 (Wednesday ) 


United Gas GO Risis nc cctccecnedupeena Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
July 2 (Wednesday) 
Florida Powe: TJorp. 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 
July 8 (Tuecday) 
Northern States Power Co. (Minn.)_---.---- Bonds 
(Bids 11 am EDT) $30,000,000 
Julv 9 (Wednesday) 
New York Telephone Corp..-------.--.-.-- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $60,000,000 
August 26 (Tuesday) 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co...Debens, 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
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capital. Office—735 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


% Georgia Casualty & Surety Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
May 6 filed 450,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$6 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Buckley Enterprises, Inc. . 


Getty Oil Co., Wilmington, Del. 
April 11 filed 2,170,545 shares of common stock (par $4) 
to be offered in exchange for capital stock (par $5) of 
the Mission Development Co., on basis of one share of 
Getty stock for each 1.2 shares of Development stock, or 
five shares of Getty for six shares of Development stock. 


Glassheat Corp. (5/12-16) 
Feb. 12 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Offiee—1 E. 
85th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Underwriter—James 
Anthony Securities Corp., 37 Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥. 

Gly Inc. 
March 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 30 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For acquisition, development and operation of oil 
and gas properties. Office—Bacon Bldg., 5th & Pine 
Sts., Abilene, Texas. Underwriter — Barth Thomas & 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Great Divide Oil Corp. 
Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
To pay balance on oil and gas properties, and unsecured 
aotes and for drilling and wor capital. Office—207 
Newhouse Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Birkenmayer & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Guardian Insurance Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Aug. 16 filed 300,000 shares of common stock, of which 
200,000 shares are to be publicly offered and the remain- 
ing 100,000 shares reserved for issuance upon exercise 
of warrants which are to be sold at 25 cents per warrant 
to organizers, incorporators, management, and/or direc- 
tors. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For working cap- 
Se and general corporate purposes. Underwriter — 

one. 

Gulf States Utilities Co. (5/19) 
April 16 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1988. Proceeds—Together with other funds, to be used 
for construction program. Underwriting — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—To be received 
up to 11:15 a.m, (EDT) on May 19 at The Hanover Bank, 
70 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 

Guif States Utilities Co. (5/19) 
April 16 filed 240,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Proceeds—Together with other funds, to be used for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—To 
be received up to noon (EDT) on May 19 at The Han- 
over Bank, 70 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
% Hera Exploration Co. 
April 29 (letter of notification) 620,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price —15 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration, engineering, development 
and working capital. Office—115 Seventh Avenue, 
Rendton, Wash. Underwriter—None. 


Hofmann industries, inc., Sinking Spring, Pa. 
Dec. 20 filed 227,500 shares of common stock (par 28 
cents) to be offered in exchange for outstanding common 
shares of Van Dorn Iron Works Co Underwriter—None, 

Home Owners Life insurance Co. 

Nov. 1 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock to be 
offered to the public at $5 per share and 116,366 shares 
2f class B common stock to be offered to stockholders 
at $6 per share at the rate of two new shares for each 
tive shares held. Proceeds—For working capital, Office 
—Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter—None. 

Horlac Mines, Ltd. 

Nov. 20 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To repay loan, to purchase equipment and machinery 
and for working capital. Office—1551-A Eglinton Ave, 
West, Toronto 10, Ont., Canada. Underwriter—D’Amico 
& Co., Inc., Buffalo, NY. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
April 1 (letter of notification) 434 shares of common 
stock (par $100) to be offered to stockholders of record 
March 12, 1958. Price—$115 per share. Proceeds—To be 
added to the general funds of the company. Office — 2 
Park St., Boston, Mass. Underwriter—None. 
*% Household Gas Service, Inc. 
May 1 (letter of notification) $60,000 6% convertible 
debentures dated June 1, 1958 and due June 1, 1973. 
Price—100% plus accrued interest (in denominations of 
$1,000 and $500). Proceeds—For repayment of debt and 
working capital. Office—Clinton, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Mohawk Valley Investing Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

Husky Hi-Power, Inc. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of 64% 
convertible series A preferred stock. Price—At par ($20 
per share). Proceeds—For working capital. Address— 
P.O. Box 380, Cody, Wyo. Underwriter—The First Trust 
Co. of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 


illinois Power Co. (5/20) 
April 23 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1988. Proceeds —- To repay short-term bank loans and 
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for new construction. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Eastman. Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—To be received by company in 
Chicago, Ill., up to 10 a.m. (CDT) on May 20. 


income Fund of Boston, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

ay 2 filed (by amendment) an additional 1,000,000 
shares of common stock (par 61). Price — At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 


Industro Transistor Corp. (N. Y.) (5 26-29) 
Feb. 28 filed 150,000 shares of common stock {par 10 
cents). Price—To be related to the market price. Pro- 
eeeds—For working capital and to enlarge research and 
development department. Underwriter —S. D. Fuller & 
Co., New York. 

Inspiration Lead Co.. Inc. 

ay 2 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
class B non-assessable stock (par 10 cents). Price—15 
cents per share. Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office 
—106 King St., Wallace, Idaho, Underwriter—None. 


® International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
April 17 filed $28,692,000 of 473% convertible subord- 
inated debentures due May 15, 1983 being offered for 
subscription by stockholders of record May 6, 1958 at 
rate of $100 of debentures for each 25 shares held; rights 
to expire on May 21. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—For working capital, capital expenditures, in- 
vestments in subsidiaries, etc. Underwriter — Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York. 

Janaf, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
July 30 filed $10,000,000 of 542-8% sinking fund deben- 
‘sures due Aug 1, 1972 and 100,000 shares of common 
‘stock (par 20 cents) to be offered in units of a $1,000 
‘debenture and 10 shares of stock, or a $100 debenture 
and one share of stoek Priee—Par for debenture, plus 
$2 per share for each 10 shares of stock. Proceeds—For 
eonstruction of a shopping center and other capital im- 
grovements: for retirement of present preferred shares, 
Pad for working capital, etc. Underwriter—Noune. 
@ Lefcourt Realty Corp., New York 

n. 29 filed 250,000 shares of common slock (par 25 
cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For develop- 
ment of property in Florida. Underwriters—Aetna Se- 
curities Corp.. New York, N. Y., and Roman & Johnson, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Statement effective April 23. Of- 
€ering—Now being made. 


Life Insurance Securities Corp., Portland, Me. | 


March 28 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—S$5 per share. Proceeds—To acquire stock control 
of “young, aggressive and expanding life and other in- 
gurance companies and related companies and then to 
operate such companies as subsidiaries.” Underwriter— 
First Maine Corp., Portland, Me. 

Linair Engineering, Inc., Inglewood, Calif. 

March 24 filed $200,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
@ebentures, due April 1, 1978, and 100,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock (par $1) to be-effered in units consisting of 
$500 of debentures and 250 shares of stock. Priee—$750 
per unit. Proceeds—To finance increased inventories and 
the cost of engineering new products, to acquire new 
machinery and equipment, and for working capital. 
Underwriter—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
@® Long Isiand Arena, Inc., Commack, N. Y. (5 9) 
April 7 filed ‘$750,000 of 6°: debentures due April 1, 
1970, and 75,000 shares of common stock (par 10c) to be 
offered in units of $100 of debentures and 10 common 
shares. Price — $100 per unit. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes, including construction of the Arena. 
Wnderwriter—Dunne & Co., New York on a best-efforts 
basis. 

Long Island Lighting Co. 

April © filed 696,260 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each 10 shares held on April 
29, 1958; rights to expire on May 15, 1958. Price—S$22.25 
per share. Proceeds——To repay bank loans and tor new 
construction. Underwriters—Blvth & Co.. Inc.: The First 
Boston Corp., and W. C. Langley & Co. 

Long Island Lighting Co. (5 14) 

April 6 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. series 
J, due 1988. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and tor new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
‘petitive bidding. Frobable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Ine 

jointly :; W. C. Langley & Co.: Smith, Barney & Co. 


ids — Exvected to be received at City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., 2 Wall St.. New York, N. Y., up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on May 14. 


Maine Fidelity Life insurance Co. 
March 26 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock (par $4) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
April 22 at the rate of one new share for each share held 
(with an oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on 
May ©. Price—$i2 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Office -——- Portland, Me. Underwriter — P. W. 
Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. 
* Maryland Recreation Enterprises, inc. 
April 28 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 6% cu- 
mulative preferred stock (par $100) and 20,000 shares 
of class A common stock (par $10). Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital and for the construction of 
@ recreational center. Office — Fisher Lane, Rockville. 
Md. Underwriter—None. 
Mayfair Markets 
March 24 (letter of notification) 


5,000 shares of 6% 
mulatis 


e preferred stock (par $50: and 5,000 shares 
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of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one 
share of preferred and one share of common stock. Price 
—$60 per unit. Preceeds—For working capital. Office— 
4383 Bandini. Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter— 
None. 


%* Mead Corp., Dayton, Ohio f 
May 1 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered pursuant to the company’s 1958 Employees 
Stock Plan. 


Merchants Credit, Inc. / : 
April 21 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% subordi- 
nated participating debentures, due Aug. 31, 1958. Price— 
At par. Proceeds — For working capital. Office — c/o 
Harry Malasky, President, 1425 Primrose Rd., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath, Washington, D. C. 

@® Merrimack-Essex Electric Co. (515) 

Feb. 11 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
C, due 1988. Preceeds—Together with other funds, to 
redeem a like amount of 553% series B bonds due 1987. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co., (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
and Eastman Dillon Union Securities & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on 
May 15 at 441 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


* Midwest Oil Corp. 

May 2 (letter of notification) an undetermined number 
of shares of common-stock (par 10), not to exceed an 
aggregate value of $50,000, to be offered to employees 
under the company’s Employees’ Thrift Plan. Price—At 
the average New York Stock Exchange price on the date 
of purchase. Office — 1700 Broadway, Denver 2, Colo. 
Underwriter—None. 


Mineral Basin Mining Corp. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock. Price— At par ($1 par value). Proceeds — For 
mining expenses. Office — 1710 Hoge Bldg., Seattle 4, 
Wash. Underwriter—Nonune. 


Motel Co. of Roanoke, Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
Nov. 18 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par 40 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of land, construction and working capital. 
Underwriter—Southeaslern Securities Corp., New York 


Municipal investment Trust Fund, Inc. (N. Y.) 
May 9 filed 5,000 units of undivided interests in Munic 
ipal Investment Trust Fund, Series A. Price—At market 
Proceeds—for investment. Sponsor—Ira Haupt & Co. 
New York. 


* Murphy Corp., El Dorado, Ark. 

May 5 filed 71,958 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered in exchange for outstanding common shares 
of Superior Refinery Owners, Inc., and Lake Superior 
Refining Co. (both of Superior, Wis.), at the rate of six 
shares of Murphy stock for each share of Superior Re- 
finery and Lake Superior stock. The company also 
offers its stock in exchange for outstanding negotiable 
promissory notes and second mortgage notes of Superior 
Refinery, and for outstanding negotiable promissory 
notes of Lake Superior, at rate of four shares for each 
$100 principal amount of such notes. Offer is condi- 
tional upon its acceptances by holders of at least 95% 
of the outstanding shares and notes of both companies. 


® National Distillers & Chemical Corp. (5 15) 

April 25 filed $60,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due May 1, 1983. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Preeeeds—To repay $30,000,000 long-term bank 
loans, to reduce short-term loans and for capital expen- 
ditures and working capital. Underwriters—Glore, For- 
gan & Co. and Dominick & Dominick, both of New York. 


National Manganese Co., Newcastle, Pa. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 


For mining expenses. Underwriter—Johnson & Johnson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


® Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America 

Nov. 19 filed $40,000,000 of first mortgage pipeline bonds 
due 1977. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds — To reduce bank loans. Underwriters — Dillon. 
Read & Co. Ine. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., both 
of New York. Offering—Now expected in June. 


* New York Telephone Co. (5. 26) 
May 2 filed $70,000,000 of refunding mortgage bonds, 
series K, due May 15, 1991. Proceeds—To refund a like 
amount of series J 442“ bonds sold last vear. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co. Bids—To be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on Mav 
26 at Room 1600, 140 West St., New York, N. Y 


Nichols, Inc... Exeter, N. H. 
Nov. 14 filed 25,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
Price—-$27 per share. Proceeds—To repay short term 
bank loans and for working capital. Business — Sells 
hatching eggs and day-old chicks. Underwriter—None 
George E. Coleman, Jr., is President. 

Northern Virginia Doctors Hospital Corp. 
April 4 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$10 per share. Preceeds— 
For building fund. Offiee — 522 Leesburg Pike, Falls 
ar ai Va. Underwriter—Whitney & Co., Washington. 
4 Nuclear Materiais & Equipment Corp. (5/15) 
April 18 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% non- 
cumulative convertible preferred stock.. Price—At par 
($10 per share). Proceeds — For working capital and 
additional equipment. Office — Warren Ave. at North 
Seventh St., Apollo, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


@ Nuclear Science & Engineering Corp. 

Sept. 20 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 9 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proc 
—To prepay indebtedness to Norden-Ketay Corp,, to 
purchase additional equipment and for working capital, 
Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. Regis. 
tration statement withdrawn about a month or so ago, 


Oil Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 4 filed 597,640 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 24, 1958 at the rate of 1% new shares 
for each share then held. Employees may purchase 59. 
000 shares of unsubscribed stock. Price—To stockholders, 
$1.75 per share; and to public, $2 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining, development and exploration costs, and for 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Under. 
writers—Harrison S. Brothers & Co., and Whitney & Co 
both of Salt Lake City, Utah. ’ 


Oil & Mineral Operations, iInc., Tulsa, Okla. 
April 14 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price 
$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For payment of loans, various 
equipment, and a reserve for future operations. Business 
—To acquire and operate mining claims and oil and gag 
properties. Underwriter—Universal Securities Co., En. 
terprise Building, Tulsa, Okla, 

@ One William Street Fund, Inc. (5/14) 

May 1 filed (by amendment) 7,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price—$12.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
investment. Business— To become open-end company 
following termination of this offering. Underwriter — 
Lehman Brothers, New York. 


% Oslo (City of), Norway (5/27) 

May 6 filed $8,000,000 of sinking fund external loan 
bonds, due June 1, 1973 and $3,000,000 of serial external 
loan bonds, maturing June 1, 1960, 1961, and 1962. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For finan- 
cing in part the completion of the Hemsil Hydro-Electric 
Power Development Proiect which is designed to pro- 
vide the City by the end of 1960 with an additional 152,- 
000 kilowatts of installed power at a total cost of ap- 
proximately 155,590,000 kroner. Underwriters — Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., Lazard Freres 
& Co., and Smith, Barney & Co., all of New York. 


oO. T. C. Enterprises Inc. 
March 6 (letter of notification) 23,200 shares of com- 
mon class B stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For compietion of plant plans; land; construc- 
tion and operating expenses. Office—2502 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. Underwriter—Burnett & Co. 
Sparks, Md. 


Palestine Economic Corp., New York 
March 31 filed $2,000,000 of 5% notes, due Oct. 1, 1963 
to be offered in two types: (a) interest-bearing notes 
with interest payable at the rate of 5% and at an offer- 
ing price of 100% of principal amount; and (b) capital- 
appreciation notes, at a discount from maturity value so 
as to yield 5% compounded semi-annually. Proceeds— 
For making investments and loans in companies or en- 
terprises that the corporation is already financially in- 


— in, or for other corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—None. 


Paradox Production Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
April 18 filed 767,818 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 100,000 shares are to be offered by the company 
in exchange for oil and gas properties and 3,000 for serv- 
ices; the remaining 664,818 shares are to be offered to 
the public. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriter—Market 
Securities, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Pecos Valley Land Co., Carisbad, N. Mex. 
March 13 filed 2,000,000 shares of common. stock (pa? 
10 cents), of which 300,000 shares are to be offered for 
sale by the company and 1,700,000 shares by the present 
holders thereof. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—From 
sale of the 300,000 shares, to be used to pay 6% mortgage 
notes and interest and to pay back tax claims, and inter- 
est due on the note to Mr. Harroun. Underwriter—Wiles 
& Co., Dallas, Texas. 


*% Pennsylvania Power Co. 
May 7 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proeceeds—Together with cash on hand and 
estimated to be received from operations, toward the 
compeny’s construction program. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly), 
Lehman Brothers: Smith, Barney & Co.; Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Glore, Forgan & Co., and w.c 
Langley & Co. (jointly): Kidder Peabody & Co. Inc. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 

Peaples Protective Life Insurance, Co. 
March 27 filed 310,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
consisting of 62,000 shares of class A-voting stock and 
248.000 shares of class B-non-voting stock to be offered 
in units consisting of one class A and four class B 
shares. Price — $75 per unit. Proceeds — For working 
capital and for development of district offices in the 
states where the company is currently licensed to do 
business. Office—Jackson, Tenn. Underwriter—None. 
R. B. Smith, Jr., is President and Board Chairman. 

Policy Advancing Corp. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 30,250 shares of com= 
mon stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by 
‘ommon stockholders at the rate of one new share fot 
zach share held: unsubscribed shares to be offered © 
debenture holders and to others. Price—$8 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—27 Chenan&¢ 


St., Binghamton, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Potomac Plastic Co. 
March 31 (letter of notification) $57,500 of 6% subordie 
nated convertible debentures and 57,500 shares of class ** 
common stock (par one cent) to be offered in units % 
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600 shares of stock and $500 of debentures. Price—$1,000 
unit. Proceeds — For equipment and working cap- 

ital. Office—1550 Rockville Pike, Rockville, Md. Under- 

writer—Whitney & Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Prairie Fibreboard Ltd. 

Feb. 28 filed 210,000 shares of common stock (par $1.50) 
te be offered for sale to residents of Canada in the Prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and to 
residents of the United States “only in the State of North 
Dakota.” Price — $2.50 per share. Proceeds — For con- 
struction purpose. Office — Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Underwriter—Allied Securities Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Canada. 


% Private Enterprise, Inc., Wichita, Kansas 

May 5 filed 125,000 shares of common stock. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds— To be used to organize, or re- 
organize and then operate companies in foreign nations, 
principally, but not exclusively, in the Far East, Near 
East and Africa. Underwriter—None. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado (5/21) 
April 29 filed 160,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For 1958 construction program. Underwriters 
—The First Boston Corp., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, 
Barney & Co., all of New York. 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma (5/12) 

April 14 filed $16,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
G, due May 1, 1988. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; and Shields 
& Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Equitable Securities Co. Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (CDT) on May 12 at 20 No. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Resolite Corp., Zelienople, Pa. 
March 4 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) to be offered pro-rata to stockhold- 
ers, then to the public. Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds 
—To pay notes payable and bank loans and for working 
capital. Underwriter—None. 


Rockcote Paint Co. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 14,250 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $10) and 10,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price—For preferred stock, 
$10.25 per share; for common stock, $8 per share. Pro- 
eeeds—For working capital. Office—200 Sayre St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. Underwriter — The Milwaukee Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
® Rockwell-Standard Corp., Coraopolis, Pa. 
April 28 filed 285,600 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered in exchange for the capital stock of Aero 
Design & Engineering Co. in the ratio of 15/7 shares of 
Rockwell-Standard stock for each share of Aero stock. 
Not less than 80%, or 133,280 Aero shares, may be ac- 
cepted. Offer will expire on May 31. 


Rocky Mountain Quarter Racing Association 
Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 300.000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share), Proceeds—To re- 
pay outstnding indebtedness. Office — Littleton, Colo. 
— B. Ford Co., Windover Road, Memphis, 
nn. 


*% Rorer (William H.) Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(5/26-5/29) 

May € filed 100,000 outstanding shares of capital stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Business—The company 
makes and sells ethical pharmaceuticals. Underwriters 
—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, N. Y., and Schmidt, 
Poole, Roberts & Parke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samedan Associates, Inc., Ardmore, Okla. 
March 24 filed 98,613 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—$14.25 per share. Preceeds—For working capital, 
acquisition, development, and exploration of oil and gas 
properties. Underwriter—None. 

Simplicity Pattern Co. Inc. 
Oct, 10 filed 155,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To tw: 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Smith, New York. Offering — Indefinitely 
bostponed. 

Southern Electric Steel Co. 
Dec. 23 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% seconc 
mortgage serial bonds (with common stock purchase 
watrants). Price—At par (in denominations of $1,00( 
each). Proceeds—For payment of demand notes pay 
able and working capitai. Office—2301 Huntsville Road 
Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter—None, 


Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
March 28 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $2 
being offered in exchange for capital stock of Monarch 
Life Insurance Co. at rate of 114 shares of Springfielo 
for each Monarch share. The offer will expire at 3:30 
p.m. (EDT) on May 29, unless extended. Dealer-Man- 
agers—The First Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., both of New York. e 

Standard Dredging Corp. 
April 9 (letter of notification) 33,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at about $9 
ber share). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office— 
80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. Underwriter—Straus. 
Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. 
* Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
May 5) filed 2,246,091 shares of capital stock (par $7) 
9° be offered in exchange for common shares of Inter- 
lational Petroleum Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, and 
oral Gables, Fla., in the ratio of nine shares of Stand- 





ard Oil stock for 10 shares of International stock. Offer 
would expire on July 1, 1958. 


*% Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

April 28 (letter of notification) an undetermined num- 
ber of shares of common stock (par $25) to be offered 
to employees, other than directors, and to employees of 
company’s designated subsidiaries under the deferred 
payment basis. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
195 Lake Street, New Britain, Conn. Underwriter — 
None. 


Strategic Minerals Corp. of America, Dallas, Tex. 
March 31 filed $2,000,000 of first lien mortgage 6% bonds 
and 975,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price 
—For bonds, 95% of principal amount; and for stock $3 
per share. Proceeds—To erect and operate one or more 
chemical processing plants using the Bruce - Williams 
Process to beneficiate manganese ores. Underwriter— 
Southwest Shares, Inc., Austin, Texas. 


Sun Oil Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 22 filed 15,000 memberships in the Stock Purchase 
Plan for the employees of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, together with 188,000 shares of common stock 
(no par) which may be purchased by the trustees of the 
plan during the period July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, 
with respect to the 1958 plan. Registration also covers 
245,288 shares of outstanding common stock which may 
be offered for possible sale by the holders thereof during 
a period July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959. Underwriter— 

one, 


Symington-Gould Corp., Depew, N. Y. 
Feb. 28 filed 593,939 shares of common stock and 263,973 
warrants to be issued in exchange for the stock of the 
Wayne Pump Co. under merger agreement which pro- 
vides for conversion of each share of capital stock of 
Wayne Pump into (1) 2% shares of common stock of the 
surviving corporation to be known as Symington Wayne 
Corp., and (2) an option to purchase an additional share 
. prices commencing at $10 per share. Underwriter— 

one. 


Syntex Corp. (Republic of Panama) 

July 24, 1957 filed 1,202,730 shares of common stock 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of Ogden Corp. on the basis of one new share for each 
four shares held and to holders of options on the basis 
of one share for each option to purchase four shares of 
Ogden common stock; unsubscribed shares to be offered 
to certain employees and officers. The record date for 
the subscription offering will be April 24, 1958, and 
rights will expire on May 16, 1958. Price—At par ($2 
per share). Proceeds—To pay outstanding obligations to 
Ogden Corp. Underwriter—None. 


Tax Exempt Bond Fund, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
June 20 filed 40,000 shares of common stock. Price—$2! 
per share. Proceeds — For investment. Underwriter— 
Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn. Offering— 
Held up pending passing of necessary legislation by 
Congress. 
® Technology Instrument Corp. (5/19-23) 

March 27 filed 260,000 common shares (par $2.50) of 
which 204,775 shares are for account of three selling 
stockholders and 55,225 shares are for account of com- 
pany. Price — $10 per share. Proceeds — For working 
eapital and general corporate purposes. Business — De- 
velops and manufactures precision potentiometers and 
other precision electronic components and measuring in- 
struments. Office—Acton, Mass. Underwriter — S. D 
Fuller & Co., New York. 

@ Tel-A-Sign Inc., Chicago, ll. (5/15-20) 

April 24 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 20 
cenis). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—tTo retire $197,000 of notes and to reduce accounts pay- 
able by $150,000: the balance to be used for general 
corporate purposes, including the increase of working 
capital. Underwriters—Charles Plohn & Co., New York, 
N. Y., and Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, Mass. 


® Tele-Broadcasters, Inc. (5/12-16) 

March 31 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price — $3.25 per share, 
Proceeds—To complete the construction of Station KALI, 
Office—41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Sinclair Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 

% Texas Calgary Co., Abilene, Texas 

April 30 filed 2,000,000 shares of capital stock (par 25 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To selling stockholder. Underwriter—Thomson Ker- 
naghan & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. To be offered in 
Canada only. 

Thompson (H. I.) Fiber Glass Co. (5/13) 

April 14 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—Shearson, Hammill 
& Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Timeplan Finance Corp. 

March 25 (letter of notification) 27,272 shares of 70-cent 
cumulative preferred stock (par $5) and 27,272 shares 
of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units 
of one share to each class of stock. Price—$11 per unit. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office —111 E. Main 
St., Morristown, Tenn. Underwriter—Valley Securities 
Corp., Morristown, Tenn. 

Tip Top Oil & Gas Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 15 filed 220,000 shares of common stock, of which 
200,000 shares are to be publicly offered. Price—$5 per 
share. Proceeds—To drill two new wells and for general] 
corporate purposes. Underwriter — Andersen-Randolph 
& Co., Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Trans-America Uranium Mining Corp. 

Nov. 6 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
mill). Priee—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For land 
acquisition, exploratory work, working capital, reserves, 


(2105) a 
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and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Al- 
fred E. Owens of Waterloo, Ia., is President. 


Trans-Cuba Oil Co., Havana, Cuba 
March 28 filed 6,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) to be offered for subscription by holders of outs 
standing shares of capital stock and holders of bearer 
shares, in the ratio of one additional share for each share 
so held or represented by bearer shares. Price—50¢ 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including exploration and drilling expenses and capital, 
expenditures. Underwriter—None, . 


Trans-Eastern Petroleum Inc. 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 7,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered pro-rata to stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for 10 shares owned. Price 
—$4 per share. Proceeds—For drilling for oil and gas. 
Office—203 N. Main Street, Coudersport, Pa. Under- 
writer—None. 


* Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. (5/27-28) 
May 5 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line bonds 
due 1978 and 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (no par—stated value $100 per share). Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., both of New York. 


Trask Manufacturing Co. 
Dec. 5 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price — $4.50 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital and payment of current liabilities. Ad- 
dress—Wrightsboro section, 3 miles north of Wilmington, 
N. C. Underwriter — Selected Investments, Wilmington, 
N. C. 

United Artists Associated Inc., New York 
March 31 filed $15,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures, due 1963 to be offered in exchange for 
capital stock and warrants and debentures of Associated 
Artists Productions Corp. 


United Employees Insurance Co. 
April 16 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price — $19 per share. Proceeds — For acquisition of 
operating properties, real and/or personal, including 
office furniture, fixtures, equipment and office space, by 
lease or purchase, Office — Wilmington, Del. Under-~ 
writer—None. Myrl L. McKee of Portland, Ore. is 
President. 


% United Funds, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

May 1 filed (by amendment) an additional 2,009,000 
shares of United Accumulative Fund (par $1). Price— 
At market. Proceeds—For investment. 


United Gas Improvement Co. (5/13) 

April 11 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
May 1, 1983. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction program, Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Blair & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith and Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received 
at 1401 Arch St., Philadelpehia 5, Pa., up to 11 a.m, 
(EDT) on May 13. 


= — Hardware Distributing Co., Minneapolis, 
inn. 

May 5 filed 1,475 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100), and 11,750 shares of common stock 
(par $10) to be offered to retail hardware dealers who 
are stockholders of the company to equalize holdings, 
Price—For preferred stock, $100 per share; for common 
stock, $50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital to 
be used to increase inventory of hardware items, Under- 
writer—None. 


United States Suiphur Corp. 
Oct. 8 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For plant rental, 
ete.; to retire corporate notes; for core drilling; for 
working capital; and for other exploration and devclop- 
ment work. Office — Houston, Texas. Underwriler— 


None. 


United States Telemail Service, Inc. 
Feb. 17 filed 375,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To purchase equipment 
and supplies and for working capital and other corporate 
purposes. Office—Salt Lake City, Utah, Underwriter— 
Amos Treat & Co., Inc., of New York. 


Uranium Corp. of America, Portland, Ore. 
April 30 filed 1,250,000 shares of common stock (par 16 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected@ 
to be $1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration purposes, 
Underwriter—To be named by amendment. Graham Al- 
bert Griswold of Portland, Ore., is President. 


Utah Minerals Co. 

April 11 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of come- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—305 Main St., Park City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Walter Sondrup & Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

* Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/10) 

May 6 filed $25,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds. series O, due June 1, 1988. Proceeds—For con- 


| 


struction expenditures or to reimburse the treasury 
thereof. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine,; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; White, Weld & Co.; Eastman 
Dillon. Union Securities & Co.; Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and American Securities 
Corp. (jointly). Bids Tentatively expected to be re- 


ceived on June 10, a 
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®@ Walker-Scott Corp., San Diego, Calif. (5/19-22) 
April 28 filed $900,000 of 6% subordinated sinking fund 
debentures due 1973, with warrants, and 40,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1), of which the company proposes 
to offer $400,000 of the debentures (with warrants) in 
exchange for its presently outstanding 4,000 shares of 
7% preferred stock at the rate of $100 of debentures for 
each share of preferred. Price—At par for debentures; 
and for stock to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
Together with other funds, to repay an insurance loan, 
and for working capital, etc. Underwriter — Eastman 

Union Securities & Co., New York, N. Y., and 
San Diego, Calif. 


West Coast Airlines, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 12 filed $600,000 of 6% subordinated debentures, 
due 1970, and 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record March 1, 1958, in units of $100 principal amount 
ef debentures and 25 common shares, at rate of one unit 
for each 31 common shares held on the record date 
Price—$125 per unit. Proceeds—To finance the acquisi- 
tion of six new Fairchild F-27 “Friendship” aircraft on 
order for delivery during 1958, and related costs. Under- 
writer—None. 


Western Copperada Mining Corp. (Canada) 
30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For de- 
velopment and exploratory work, drilling costs and sur- 
vey, and for working capital. Office — 1205 Phillips 
Square, Montreal, Canada. Underwriter—Jean R. Vedits 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Western Electric Co., Inc. 

April 17 (letter of notification) 2,853 shares of common 
Steck (no par) being offered to minority stockholders at 
rate of one new share for each 10 shares held as of April 
8, 1958; rights to expire on May 29. Price — $50 per 
share. Proceeds—For plant improvement, expansion and 

ral corporate purposes. Office—195 Broadway, New 

ork 7, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Westland Oil Co., Minot, N. Dak. 

April 17 filed 7,799 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record March 24 at 
rate of one new share for each four shares held and one 
additional share for the balance of such holdings in 
excess of the number of shares divisible by four; also 
to 'be offered holders of outstanding 5% subordinated 
débentures of record March 24 at rate of five shares for 
each $1,000 of debentures then held. Price — $60 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 
None. 


Willer Color Television System, Inc. 

April 2 (letter of notification) 72,035 shares of common 

stock (par $1) of which 10,000 are to be offered to stock- 
s at $2 per share and the remaining 62,035 shares 

are to be publicly offered at $3 each. Proceeds — For 
al corporate purposes. Office—151 Adell Avenue, 
rs, N. Y. Underwriter — Edwin Jefferson, 39 

Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


® Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (5/12-13) 

April 23 filed 30,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) to be offered for subscription by preferred 
stockholders of record May 5, 1958, and by company 
employees; rights to expire on May 27. Warrants are 
expected to be mailed on May 10. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriters — Smith, 
Barney & Co. New York; and Robert W. Baird & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


® Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (5/12-13) 

April 23 filed 241,211 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record =. 5, 1958 at rate of one new share for each 
12 shares held; rights to expire on May 27. Warrants 
are expected to be mailed on May 10. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriters — Smith, 
Barney & Co., New York; and Robert W. Baird & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prospective Offerings 


Acme Steel Co. 
March 21 it was announced that the company plans addi- 
tional financing this year, in the form of common stock, 
preferred stock, or a combination of the two, including 
bank loans. Proceeds—For expansion program, work- 
ing capital and inventories. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 
% African Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
May 6 it was reported that a public offering is expected 
this year of an issue of bonds, to be concurrent with a 
lean from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (“World Bank’). The total credit is ex- 
pected to be approximately $25,000,000, with half com- 
ing from the “World Bank” and the rest from the public 
offering. Proveeds—Largely for railroad development. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 

Alico Products inc. 
March 6 it was announced that the company is consider- 
ing plans for long-term refinancing. Proceeds—For pay- 
ment of all notes payable and provide the company with 
additional working capital. Underwriter—Eastman Dil- 
Jon, Union Securities & Co. may handle any common 
stock financing. 

Associates Investment Co. 


Jan. 23 it was reported company plans to issue and sel) 
some additional debentures (amount not yet determined). 
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Underwriters — Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Lehman 
Brothers, both of New York. Offering—Expected before 
July 1. 


* Atianta Gas Light Co. ; 

The directors on May 5 authorized the offering of 121,- 
317 shares of common stock (par $10) to stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each eight shares held. 
Price — To be named later. Proceeds— To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter — 
Shields & Co., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected to 
be made in July. 


Boston Edison Co. ‘ 
Jan. 27 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
the Summer of this year some additional first mortgage 
bonds and preferred stock (about $25,000,000). Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—For bonds to be determined by company, 
with prospective bidders including Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). 
For preferred stock, The First Boston Corp., New York. 


Cc. G. S. Laboratories, Inc. : 
March 20 it was reported that company plans to issue 
and sell about $500,000 of common stock. Proceeds—For 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Business 
—Electronics. Office—391 Ludlow St., Stamford, Conn. 


California Electric Power Co. 
March 10 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
1958 about 450,000 additional shares of common stock. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: White Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., and Bear Stearns & Co. (jointly). 


Central Illinois Light Co. (6/24) 

April 21 it was reported that the company plans sale of 
$6,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1988. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
bers: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and 
Stone & Webster & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received on June 24. 


Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
March 28 it was announced that the company’s financing 
program for the year 1958 anticipates the sale of both 
debt and equity securities (probably preferred stock) 
aggregating approximately $5,000,000. Both issues may 
be placed privately. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
Savannah, Ga. 

April 9 stockholders of record April 8, 1958 were given 
the right to subscribe for 100,000 additional shares of 
capital stock at the rate of one new share for each 10 
shares held; rights to expire on May 20. Price—$30 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Un- 
derwriter—N one. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Dec. 9 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about 250,000 additional shares of common stock. Under- 
writers — Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and The Ohio Co. 
(jointly). Permanent financing not expected until late 
in 1958 or possibly early in 1959. 


Community Public Service Co. (6/17) 
March 10 it was reported that this company plans to 
issué and sell $3,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1978. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on 
June 17. Registration—Expected May 15. 
® Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
May 6 the company offered its common stockholders of 
record May 1, 1958 the right to subscribe on or before 
May 21 for 270,416 additional shares of common stock 
(par $2.50) at the rate of one new share for each five 
shares held. Price — $14.50 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif.: and 
New York, N. Y. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Feb. 25 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $45,000,000 of sinking fund debentures. Underwrit- 
ers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; White, Weld & Co. 
and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and First Boston Corp. (jointly). Offer- 
ing—Expected in second quarter of 1958. 

Consumers Power Co. 
Feb. 21 Dan E. Karn, President, announced that $100,- 
600,000 has been budgeted for expansion and improve- 
ment of service facilities during 1958. Indications are 
that $60,000,000 of senior securities may be involved. 
Underwriter—For any bonds, to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). An offering of 
$35,156,700 of 455% convertible debentures, offered to 
stockholders, was underwritten in October, 1957, by Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. 

Delaware Power & Light Co. (6/17) 
April 23 it was announced company plans to issue and sel] 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage and collateral trust bonds 
due 1988. Proceeds—To refund $15,000,000 of 5% bonds 
due 1987 and to repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly): 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.: The First Bos- 
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ton Corp. and Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith and Kidder, Peabody ¢& Cy 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 1153) 
a.m, (EDT) on June 17. 


Dixon Chemical Industries, Inc. 
March 10 it was reported company plans to do some fi. 







nancing, the type of ‘securities to- be announced later k. Co. 
Proceeds—For expansion. Underwriter—Harriman Rip. Ke 
ley & Co. Inc., New York bei 

Equitable Gas Co. any 
April 7 it was reported that the company expects Jate ae 
in the year to issue and sell additional securities, prob. “igé 
ably preferred stock, to secure approximately $5,000,0q wr ( 


of additional funds. Proceeds—Together with $7,000,0m 


] 4 1 
from private sale of 412% bonds, to repay short-tern a 
















bank loans and for construction program. Underwriter re 
—May be The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody ¢ Bh ccte 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; and White ’ 

Weld & Co., all of New York. ’ Ke 
@ Florida Power Corp. (7 2) ee 
Jan. 29 it was reported corporation plans to issue and ani 
sell $25,000,000 of first. mortgage bonds due 1988. Under. adie 


writer—To be. determined by competitive bidding. Prob. 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (joint. 
ly); Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids 
—Expected to be received up to 11:30 am. (EDT) on 
July 2. 
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Gas Service Co. M 
March 24 it. was reported that company plans to issue jMar 
$11,000,000 of first mortgage bonds later this year. No de. [§belfo: 
cision as yet has been made as to the procedure the com- [§gage 
pany will follow. Proceeds—For repayment of short- fjrepa 


term notes and loans and for construction program, Mi 
Underwriter. — If determined by competitive bidding, 


‘ 
probable bidders may be Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc,; ne 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, and White, Borat 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston § por 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers. . Pro 

General Acceptance Corp. 000, 
April 22 it was‘reported that the stockholders will vote Cor) 


May 21 on dpproving the creation of 1,000,000 shares of M 
preferred stock (no par), of which 80,000 shares are to Bon 
be 60-cent series. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson 


men 
& Curtis. | com 

Grace Line Inc. on 
March 20 it was announced by Lewis A. Lapham, Presi- Th ; 


dent, that the company plans to issue approximately 
$21,000,000 of government insured bonds secured by a for 
first preferred ‘ship niortgage on the new “Santa Rosa” f 
and “Santa Paula.” Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Ba 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith; Paine, Webber, Jackson & § <c}| 
Curtis; Smith, Barney Co.; White, Weld & Co.; and F. Bihe 


Eberstadt & ‘Co. all.of New York. —T 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. a 
Feb. 19 it-was reported a secondary offering of common - “ . 


voting stock is expected in. near.future. Underwriters— 
May include: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Carl M. Lieb, Rhpades N 
& Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co; §Ma 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. sell 


Hackerisack Water Co. ne 
March 12, Gedérgé- H. Buck, President, said that com- aaa 
pany plans to sell some $7,600,000 in new securities by ae 
the end of this ‘year‘in the form of first mortgage bonds BP 
and prefetred stock. Recent bond financing was made L 
privately. In’event of competitive bidding fer bonds oF § Ma 
debentures, bidders may include: Halsey, Stuart & CoO Bidci 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld & CO Both 
(jointly); Stone &. Webster Securities Corp.; Blyth & [wr 
Co., Inc.; Drexel & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). 
The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly) jy, 
underwrote. last common stock financing. There is 1@ §)). 
preferred stock presently outstanding. Private sale of $1) 
30,000. shares ($3,000,000) of preferred is planned. Pa) 


Hawaiian Telephone Co. 4 | 
March 17 it was reported company plans to offer 500,000 Ma 
additional shares of common stock to stockholders. Pro- For 
ceeds — About $5,000,000, to be used for additions and $i¢ 
improvements to .property.. Underwriter—None. Offer- Ser 


ing—Expected in June. “, 
Illinois Beli Telephone Co. (5/29) Ra 


March 27 it was-announced company plans to offer to Br 
its stockholders of record: May 29; 1958 the right to subs bi 
scribe for 870,792 additional shares. of capital stock at 
the rate of one new share for each six shares held; rights Co 
to expire on' June 30.: Minority stockholders own 5,93 
shares. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds— For Be 
additions:and improvements, Underwritere—None. Ress- 
tration—Expected on May 9. 


Indiana Gas & Water Co., Inc. re 
March 25 it was announced that the company plans ; . a 
issue and sell $3,000,000 of first mortgage bends. May of 
be placed privately. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 4! Te 
for new construction. Sti 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. ~ 
March 31, G. W. Evans, Chairman, announced that come vu 
pany plans to sell some bonds originally scheduled Of . 
mid-year, but which sale may now be deferred wu?! AY 
late 1958 or early 1959. Proceeds—About $8,000,000 oe se! 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determ!<‘ ith 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: als} be 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and a Hi 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); Lehme fa 





Brothers; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Ss AN 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly ); Glore, *° 
gan & Co., and Goldman Sachs & Co. (jointly). 
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Kansas Power & Light Co. 


eb. 14 it was announced company plans to issue and 
ell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. Pro- 
eeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
eterminead by competitive bidding. Probable bidders. 
alsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
‘organ & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
kr; Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 


jan. 21 it was reported company plans to issue and sel) 
510,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
he determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
alsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lee Higgin- 
ron Corp.;: Equitable Securities Corp.; Eastman Driton 
hion Securifies & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
sSniuth (jointly); Kidaer, Peabody & Co. and White, 
éld & Co. (jeintly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—Ex- 
neeted in September or October. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 


an. 21 it was also reported that company may offer 
approximately 165,000 additional shares of its common 
stock to its common stockholders on a 1-for-15 basis. 
jnderwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. and J. J. B. Hilliard & 
pon. 


Master Fund, Inc., Fairfield, Calif. 


an, 27 it was announced this newly organized invest- 
ment company plans to offer to bona fide residents of 
alifornia 10,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). Price 
$10 per share, less an underwriting discount of 842%. 
Proceeds—For investment. 

Midiand Enterprises, Inc. | 
March 28, company announced it plans to issue on or 
before Dec. 31, 1958 $3,200,000 of first preferred mort- 
gage bonds. May be placed privately. Preceeds — To 
repay bank loans and for working capital. 

Midwestern Gas Transmission Co. 


March 24 it was announced that this subsidiary of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has applied to the Fed- 
erat Power Commission for permission to issue first 
mortgage bonds, unsecured notes and common stock. 
Proceeds—To build pipe line system to cost about $111,- 
000,000. Underwriters— Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and White Weld & Co., both of New York. 


Missiles-Rockets-Jets & Auiomation Fund, Inc. 


On Jan. 7 this new fund registered under the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. Plans to issue $15,000,000 
common stock, of which $7,500,000 will be underwritten 
on a firm basis by Ira Haupt & Co. Priee—$10. Preceeds 
—For investment. Technological Advisors—Include Dr. 
Theodore von Karman, Chairman of the advisory group 
for aeronautical research and development of NATO. 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 
March 24 it. was reported the company plans to issue and 
sell an undetermined amount of first mortgage bonds in 
the latter part of this vear or in early 1959. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Feener & Smith and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., (jointly); and Blair & Co,, Inc. 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. pies. 


March 24 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $24,000,000 of government insured bonds secured by 
a first preferred ship mortgage on the liners 8. S. Brazil 
and S. S. Argentina. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb. & Co. 
and Lehman Brothers, both of New York. Offering—Ex- 
pected this Summer. Lene tee 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co. eA) 
March 2%. it was reported company expects to offer a 
debenture issue prior to July 1, 1958. Proceeds—Among 
other things, fo repay $11;000,000 of bank loans. Under- 
writer—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


Naxon Telesign Corp. 
March 19.it was announced by this corporation that it 
plans to issue and sell 120,000 shares common stock (par 
$1). Price — $5 per share. Underwriter — Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C. 

New England Power Co. (6/11) $3 
March 3 it was announced this company, a subsidiary 
of New England Electric System, proposes to file 
$10,000,000 principal amount of first mortgage bonds, 
series H, due 1988. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Ine.; The First Boston Corp.;'Kuhn, Logb & Co., 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and’ Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Lehman Brothers: Merrill 
Lynch, Pieree, Fenner & Smith; Kidder Peabody & Co. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitabte Securities 
Corp. and Blair & Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively 
scheduled to be received on June 11 at 441, Stuart St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Registration—Expected early in May. 


New Engtand Telephone & Telegraph Co. (6/16) 
April 12 it was announced company plans to offer to 
\ts_ stockholders about June 16 the right to subscribe for 
‘39.245 additional shares of common stack on the basis 
ol one new: share for each five shares heid. American 
lelephone & Telegraph Co. owns about 70% of the out- 
standing shares. Price—At par’ ($100 per share). Pro- 
teeds—To repay advances from parent and for corporate 
burposes. Underwriter—None. 

_ New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. (8/26) 
April 11 it was announced. company plans to issue and 
‘ell $40,000,000 of debentures. Proceeds—To redeem a 
like amount of 415% bonds due 1961. Underwriter—To 
ve determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & .Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Mor- 
gan — y & Co. Bids — Expected to be received on 
Aug. 26. 
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New York State Electric and Gas Co. 


March 7 it was announced that approximately $7,500,000 
from additional financing will be required for construc- 
tion expenditures for the balance of this year. The man- 
agement intends to negotiate a new line of credit with a 
group of banks and expects to sell equity securities later 
this year or in early 1959, depending upon prevailing 
market conditions. Underwriter—For any common stock: 
The First Boston Corp., New York. 


® New York Telephone Co. (7/9) 


May 1 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$60,000,000 of refunding mortgage bonds, together with 
1,200,000 shares of common stock, par $100 (the latter 
to American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) This is in 
addition to the $70,000,000 bonds registered on May 2 
with the SEC. Preceeds — To retire short-term bank 
borrowings. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey. Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on or about July 9. 


® Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (6/11) 

May 6, Earle J. Machold, President, announced company 
plans to issue and sell $50,000,000 of 30-year general 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds — For current construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids 
—Expected to be opened on June 11. 


Northern Illinois Gas Co. 


April 14 it was reported that the company is planning 
to issue and sell $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 of mortgage 
bonds late this summer or early Fall. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


March 12 it was announced company plans to spend an 
estimated $76,500,000 for construction in the years 1958- 
1959. Of this about $55,000,000 will be raised from sale 
of additional securities, the nature of which will be 
determined on conditions at time financing is under- 
taken. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (7/8) 


April 28 it was reported that the company may be con- 
sidering the issue and sale of $30,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds due 1988. Proceeds—To refund $18,000,000 
of 5° bonds and for construction program. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and 
Riter & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on July 8. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (6/16) 


Feb. 3 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,900,000 of bonds this year. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For 
bonds—Halsey, Stuart & C». Inc.; Equitable Securities 
Corp.; The First Boston Corz., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co, (jointly). Bids—Tenta- 
tively expected to be received on June 16. 





Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
April 28 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $50,000,000 of long-term debentures. Underwriters— 
Lazard Freres & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co., both of 
New York. Registration—Expected in near future. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


March 20 the company announced it plans a common 
steck offering about the middle of this year, first to 
present stockholders and then to public. Underwriter— 
Blyth & Co., Ine., New York. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


March 20 it was reported company plans sale of an 
undetermined amount of bonds and preferred stock in 
the latter part of this year or early 1959. Underwriter 
—(1) For bonds to be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders—The First Boston Corp. and 
Halsey,Stuart & Co. Inc. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; (2) 
For preferred stock: Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Pacific Power & Light Co. (6/24) 

April 14 it was reported that the company is planning 
to sell $20,000,000 of bonds due 1988. Preceeds—For new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Bear, Stearns & Co., and Salo- 
mon Brothers & Hutzler (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received on June 24. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Jan. 8 it was reported company plans $300,600,000 capi- 
tal outlay program. Proceeds—For eonstruction program 
in 1958 and 1959 ($137,000,000 in 1958). Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders— Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 


April 15 it was announced that the company plans to 
market $6,500,000 in bonds or preferred stock “sometime 
this summer.” The stockholders on May 21 will vote on 
authorizing an increase in bonded indebtedness of $6,- 
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500,000, and an increase in preferred stock from 25,000 
shares to 50,000 shares. Proceeds — For repayment of 
short-term bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—For bonds to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Smith, Barney & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co. and Blair 
& Co. Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp. Last preferred financing was done privately. 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 


April 7 it was announced by the company that it plans 

to sell some additional bonds during the latter part of 

the year. Proceeds — Together with bank loans, to be 

used for $16,000,000 construction program. Bonds may 

be placed privately through Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Southern Colorado Power Co. 


April 21 it was reported stockholders will vote May 9 

on creating an additional 100.000 shares of preferred 

stock (par $50). Underwriters—Stone & Webster Secu- 

rities Corp. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 
Southern Natural Gas Co. 


April 4 it was announced by ihe company that it con- 
templates interim financing by bank loans and perma- 
nent financing by the sale of first mortgage bonds and 
debentures (probably between $20,000,000 to $25,000,000). 
Proceeds—For new construction costing about $105,000,- 
000. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly). 

Southern Railway Co. 


March 20 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
about $20,000,000 of bonds. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). 

Southern Union Gas Co. , ’ 
April 28 it was reported that the company plans reBis- 
tration late in May of 30,000 shares ($3,000,000) of pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Snow, Sweeney & Co., Inc., 
New York, and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Tl. 
Offering—Expected in June. 


% Standard Oil Co. of California 

May 6 it was announced by R. G. Follis, Chairman .of 
the board, that it is planned to issue $150,000,000 of 
long-term debentures, Proceeds—To refinance a bank 
Obligation of $50,000,000 due this year to provide addi- 
tional capital for the company’s overall program. Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc., and Dean Witter & Co., both 
of San Francisco, Calif., and New York, N. Y. Offering 
—Expected in June. 


Tuttle Engineering, Inc., Arcadia, Calif. 
Feb. 10, Leo L. Strecker, President, announced corpora- 
tion plans issue and sale in near future of $1,000,000 
convertible debentures or preferred stock, to be followed 
later in 1958 by the sabe of about $5,000,000 of common 
stock. Proceeds—For working capital and other corpo- 
rate purposes. 


Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
March 28 it was announced company plans to market 
about $30,000,000 of common stock in the latter part of 
this year or in the first quarter of 1959. Proceeds—For 
construction program. 
% United Gas Corp. (6/25) 
May 5 it was reported that this corporation plans the 
sale of $40,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 1938. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., and Gold- 
man Sachs & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co., Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received on June 25 at Room 2033, 
Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Washington Gas Light Co. 
March 24 it was announced company plans to issue and 


sell about $7,000,000 of new securities, which may in- 
clude some preferred stock. Proceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriters—Johnston, Lemon & Co,, Alex, 
Brown & Sons, Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath and Fol- 
ger, Nolan Inc. Offering—May be early in Summer. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

March 17 it was announced that company plans to ftssue 
and sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
To retire bank loans and for construction program. ‘On- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointlhy); 
The First Boston Corp. Offering—Not expected until 
late in 1958 or early in 1959. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 

March 4 it was announced company plans to sell about 
$12,500,000 of new securities in the last half of the cur- 
rent year. The type of securities has not yet been 
decided on. Underwriter—To be determined by com-~- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For any bonds— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White Weld & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and American Securities —— 
(jointly). (2) For any preferred stock—Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. 
Inc. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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Procedures in Underwriting 


And Selling 


vour group’s price spreads around 
the “Street” like wild fire. 

Because some accounts, particu- 
larly on an issue of large amount, 
consist of many members it is not 
always practicable to allow each 
and every member to participate 
in the discussions at the Final 
Price Meeting. 


Price Committee 


In such cases, the determination 
of the final bid, etc., is vested in 
4 so-called Price Committee which 
consists of firms having participa- 
tions down to a certain minimum 
amount as pre-established by the 
Manager. It has become a fairly 
general custom to permit account 
members not on the Price Com- 
mittee also to attend the Final 
Price Meeting if they wish. Such 
members do not partake in the 
discussions but each of them pres- 
ent is given the opportunity to 
declare whether or not he wishes 
to withdraw from the account if 
he does not wish to commit at 
the price decided upon by the 
Price Committee. If an account 
member finds it inconvenient or 
impossible to attend the Final 
Price Meeting such member may 
exercise the prerogative of filing 
with the Manager a price limit. 
This must be done by a certain 
designated hour in advance of the 
Final Price Meeting and indicates 
the maximum price which the ac- 
count member is willing to bid for 
the bonds and that at any higher 
bid such member no longer has 
a commitment to participate in 
the bid. 

Prior to the Final Price Meet- 
ing there is a meeting of the 
same key personnel of the Man- 
ager. At this meeting the reports 
of institutional interest in the 
bonds are again reviewed and in- 
dividual price views expressed. 
At the conclusion of this meet- 
ing decision is made as to what 
the Manager will recommend to 
the Price Committee as a bid and 
offering price and what maximum 
commitment or participation the 
Manager is willing to take on this 
Dagsis. 


Reaching Final Agreement 


At the Final Price Meeting the 
Manager reviews the interest in 
the issue and then gives its price 
recommendations to the Price 
Committee. Each member of the 
Committee is polled to determine 
the extent to which the Commit- 
tee members are willing to make 
the bid suggested. 

Usually some are willing and 
some are not and perhaps certain 
of those who want to make the 
bid also will desire to absorb 
some of the slack (participations 
of those firms which indicate they 
Will withdraw from the account 
at the price. level suggested). If 
it is found not feasible to achieve 
a bid at the level first recom- 
mended by the Manager, attempts 
are made at different prices until 
agreement on a bid is obtained. 
While the Manager makes the 
initial recommendation to the 
Price Committee, in some in- 
stances, other members of the 
Price Committee’ may hold gen- 
erally higher views than those 
expressed initially by the Man- 
ager and thus a bid higher than 
the Manager recommended is 
achieved. After determining the 
bid the Price Committee also de- 
cides the proposed price at which 
the bonds will be offered initially, 
the discounts to be allowed to 
dealers and the percentage of 
fach Underwriter’s participation 
Which he will retain for his own 
retail sales. 

At the conclusion of the Final 
Price Meeting the Manager must 
quickly complete the necessary 


phone 
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paper work in connection with 
executing the bid form and see 
that the bid is submitted in proper 
form at the place and by the time 
designated for the opening of the 
bids. We follow the practice of 
having one or more members of 
our Buying Department at the 
place of sale to receive by tele- 
the bid and the final 
changes in the membership of the 
account. 


Promptly at the bid hour the 
Syndicate Department exchanges 
bids with the Managers of the 
competing groups, the identity of 
which we almost invariably know 
in advance. From this point on 
our story is of interest only if 
we are the high bidder. 

Naturally, each and every mem- 
ber of the winning group is im- 
mediately concerned with finding 
customers for his bonds. 


Composition of the “Pot” 

The Manager, in addition to his 
own retail sales through his Syn- 
dicate Department has to take 
care of group and Selected Dealer 
sales out of the so-called “pot.” 
This comprises that percentage of 
the underwriters’ participations 
which are not retained for retail 
sales. The practice currently most 
prevalent is for the Manager to 
retain 20% of the issue in the 
“pot” so that the individual Un- 
derwriters have 80% of their 
respective participations for their 


own retail sales. This ratio is 
sometimes varied. Withdrawals 
from the “pot” fall into three 


categories: (1) Sales to certain 
large institutions at full list price 


for the account of the entire 
group; (2) Sales to Selected 


Dealers at the Dealer Concession 
and (3) Takedowns by individual 
Underwriters in excess of the per- 
centage they originally retamed 
for retail. 

A few days after the Initial 
Public Offering there is the so- 
called ‘‘closing” where payment 
for and delivery of the bonds are 
made. This is attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Manager, the Is- 
suer and the Trustee. After that, 
the Manager redelivers the bonds 
to Underwriters and to the 
dealers and _ institutions which 
made purchases from the account. 


Event of Tie Bids 


Some may wonder what hap- 
pens in the event of tie bids. IL 
recall being involved in two such 
instances. One occurred in 1946 
when groups headed by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc., respectively, each 
bid 103.65 for an issue of $16,- 
000,000 principal amount of Cali- 
fornia Electric Power Company 
bonds bearing a 3% coupon. In 
this case the tie groups were given 
a period of two hours in which 
to improve their bids if they so 


elected. It so happened that the 
Kidder group decided not to 


change its bid whereas our group 
raised its bid to 103.7199 and won 
the issue. 


The other case occurred on 
Sept. 19, 1956, and involved an 
issue of $35,000,000 First Mortgage 
Bonds of Southern Pacific RR Co. 
This sale was at a time when the 
bond market had been progres- 
sively declining and, in addition, 
railroad bonds as a class were 
not in popular favor. In fact, 
there had been no offerings of 
new railroad mortgage bond is- 
sues in a number of months. It 
was small wonder that prospec- 
tive underwriters contemplated 
this issue with considerable trep- 
idation. There were two compet- 
ing bidding groups, one headed 
by Kuhn, Loeb and Co. and the 
other by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


The Halsey account had decided 
upon a bid of 98.26 for a 54% 
coupon when just before our ac- 
count meeting disbanded one of 
the members indicated that he 
felt uneasy about the bid and sug- 
gested that we raise it slightly. I 
happened to be presiding at that 
meeting end replied that we could 
raise the bid provided every 
member remaining in the account 
were willing to do so since the 
time was then too short to make 
any changes in the composition of 
the account (at this point it was 
only ten minutes, before the bid 
hour). A quick show of hands 
indicated that no one would drop 
out if we raised the bid to 98.31. 
This was done and at 12 Noon 
when we exchanged bids with 
Kuhn, Loeb we found that their 
account had also bid 98.31 for the 
same coupon, 

Within a few minutes we had a 
phone call from one of the Kuhn, 
Loeb partners who suggested that 
we divide the bonds equally be- 
tween the two groups. We in- 
dicated a willingness to this pro- 
vided our account members and 
the Southern Pacific were agree- 
able. after a few phone calls the 
Southern Pacific said it had been 
advised by its counsel that it 
should insist upon adherence to 
the procedure provided in the 
Invitation for Bids in the event of 
a tie. 

This meant that each account 
was given a period of two hours 
in which to submit a new bid. 
Accordingly we reconvened the 
meeting of our Account and Kuhn, 
Loeb did likewise. In the interim 
the proposed offering price of par 
had already become known. A 
recanvass of the market indicated 
that there was such a strong de- 
mand for the bonds at this price 
that the issue was almost an as- 
sured sellout, whereas before the 
bidding there was considerable 
skepticism as to how the issue 
would sell and the prospective 
underwriters wanted a good spread 
to compensate them for the risk 
they thought they were taking. 
However, with a prompt sale in 
prospect the members were will- 
ing to shorten the spread consider- 
ably. Thus when the bids were 
re-submitted at 2 p.m. the Halsey 
bid was 99.3811 and the Kuhn, 
Loeb bid 99.1111. 


Extra Digits in a Bid 

The extra digits at the end of a 
bid may perplex some_ people. 
Basically the way a bid is arrived 
at is for the Group to decide on 
a proposed list price and deduct- 
ing therefrom an_ underwriting 
spread for which it is willing to 
work. Any extra digits beyond 
this such as two or more nines 
are usually the result of some 
one’s whim but sometimes lead to 
startling results. We once won an 
issue of $50 million Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co. bonds by the 
margin of one mill per $1,000 
bonds. In other words the margin 
was $50 on a $50 million issue. 
Such things are sheer luck. 

Before I conclude, I should like 
to say that I think the Securities 
business today offers great oppor- 
tunities to those who are now 
coming into it. Because of the 
Depression Period of the ’Thirties, 
World War II and changes which 
took place in the character of the 
Underwriting business there was 
an extended period when Wall 
Street attracted few recruits. 

The result is that today we have 
in our business a disproportionate 
number of men who are over 50 
and too few who are in the 30 to 
45 year bracket. In effect we have 
lost a generation. This means that 
the younger men should be in a 
position to inherit something 
worthwhile within a _ relatively 
short period. 
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levelling off in the rate of growth. 


It is significant also that the 
total output of goods and services 
this year is likely to come close 
to that of last year, which was 
the biggest in history. 


The monthly rate of govern- 
ment defense contract commit- 
ments for the first six months of 
1958 is scheduled at double the 
rate of the last six months of 1957. 
It is going from about one-billion 
a month to two billion a month or 
a 100% increase. As the contracts 
are placed, there should be an 
immediate stimulus to production 
and employment. 

Again, we have already had a 
very susbtantial reduction in 
business inventory. In the first 
quarter of 1958 alone there was 
a $6 billion reduction in business 
inventories. If proper and effect- 
ive action is taken by industry 
and government, we can expect to 
see a new rise in production and 
employment later on this year to 
rebuild depleted inventories. 


Finally, the government has 
acted to remove the credit restric- 
tions that it imposed last year to 
slow inflation, It has also taken 
measures to increase credit for 
consumers and businessmen alike 
and to make more money avail- 
able for residential housing — a 
move that should be strongly en- 
couraging to the economy. Every 
day moves are being made by 
Congress and the Administration 
to strengthen the economy. 


Our Main Problem 


The main problem before us 
now is to block the downward 
pressures resulting from past cor- 
rections in the economy and to 
stimulate a resurgence of confid- 
ence on the part of the consumer. 


One most significant and en- 
couraging fact is that the govern- 
‘ment unquestionably has_ the 
power to stop a decline in its 
tracks. The most obvious source 
of that power lies in the govern- 
ment’s ability to control the rates 
and levels of tax collection. I 
believe that tax cuts alone could 
do the specific job of turning the 
economy around, This, of course, 
is strong medicine. This is a well 
to which we dare not go casually. 
If such measures are taken with- 
out an effective effort to limit the 
wage-cost-price inflation, the re- 
sult could be a strong new infla- 
tionary spiral. 

Whatever steps the government 
may take to stimulate a reason- 
able, and reasonably early, re- 
covery, whether by tax relief, 
public works, fiscal actions, or a 
combination of the three, a second 
step will be required —a step in 
which all of us in business and in- 
dustry are involved. 

We are all aware that a critical 
factor in our economy is psychol- 
ogy. Because we have graduated 
from a “need” economy into a 
“want” economy, and because, 
therefore, most consumer actions 
are optional rather than manda- 
tory, we are peculiarly sensitive 
to mass psychology. 


Business Must Act 

While effective action is being 
taken to restore the patient to full 
economic health, it’s up to us in 
business to convince him of the 
optimistic prospects for continued 
growth in the economy and in 
American living standards. Hav- 
ing done this, we must then show 
him that the present is a good 
time to buy and to improve his 
own standard of living. 

We've got to sell ourselves and 
our customers a reasoned and ma- 
ture conviction as to the under- 
lying health of the economy and 
the factors irresistably taking us 
toward a richer, better, brighter 





future—almost, it sometimes 
seems, in spite of ourselves. 


But we must do more than just 
talk. We must make sure that 
each of us does all he can in his 
own sphere to deserve and to earn 
the kind of future that dangles 
temptingly before us. 


Let me give you one example of 
the kind of thing that can be 
done. 


Recently in Cleveland the 
automobile dealers, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the local news- 
papers tried an experiment, They 
observed that one reason people 
were buying fewer automobiles 
was because of what they had 
been reading and hearing, they 
had lost confidence in the ccon- 
omy. 


Therefore, new and used car 
dealers of all makes united in a 
week-long promotion,. supported 
by newspaper, radio and TV 
stories and editorials emphasiz- 
ing the long-range sources of 
strength in our economy, and spe- 
cifically in the Cleveland area. 

Salesmen began calling on cus- 
tomers they hadn’t seen in years. 
No stone was left unturned in the 
community effort to encourage 
people to buy new cars. The re- 
sult: In the fourth week of Febru- 
ary more new cars were sold 
than in the preceding three weeks 
combined. Moreover, the mo- 
mentum carried over into March. 
Total sales in March for the 
Cleveland area surpassed those 
for February. 

The real payoff for this pro- 
gram remains to be counted, since 
some 150 or more cities through- 
out the country have embarked on 
or completed programs of their 
own. One effect of these car-saleg 
weeks has been to stimulate local 
confidence in business in general, 
to the end that all other mer- 
chants are also benefiting. I’ am 
happy to learn that such a pro- 
gram is being developed for 
Louisville, and I’m sure that the 
benefits will be substantial. 

We at Ford Motor Company are 
genuinely optimistic about the 
prospects for our company and for 
the economy. We believe it is our 
responsibility and the responsi- 
bility of all businessmen, to act 
according to our honest convic- 
tions, and to give proof in deeds 
as well as words of our trust in 
the American future, 

We cannot, of course, sit and 
wait for our markets to develop, 
We must plan and schedule our 
new models into production, look- 
ing as far into the future, and 
gauging the market as realisti- 
cally as we can. We are doing 
that; we are acting. I can tell you 
that we are now approving or 
have approved product plans and 
related tooling programs for 1959, 
1960, and 1961 model automobiles 
and trucks that will substantially 
surpass even the unheard-of new- 
model investments of recent 
yvears, 


Foresees 10 Million Cars 
and Trucks 
We are doing this in anticipa- 
tion of a continuing healthy, 
though strongly competitive auto- 
mobile market extending on 
through the mid-1960’s. For those 
who fear over-expansion of in- 
dustry, I would like to say that it 
is our firm opinion, based on 
careful forecasts, that between 
now and 1965 there will be peak 
years of automobile production 
amounting to upwards of 10-mil- 
lion cars and trucks. That is con- 
trasted to a total production of 
7,202,000 cars and trucks in 1957, 
and only 4,793,000 in 1947. 
Obviously, to achieve that kind 
of sales volume, we are going to 
Continued on page 54 
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have to push ourselves to the 
limit. We are going to have to 
come up with important, even 
dramatic improvements in the 
automobile—and each year that 
becomes a little harder to do. We 
are going to have to do every- 
thing possible to cut manufactur- 
ing costs to the bone, so that we 
can give the customer an ever 
greater value for his dollar. 


But the important fact is that 
the decisions we are making now 
reflect the depth of our conviction 
about America’s future—the fu- 
ture of one, two, three and four 
years hence—and even longer. 

That conviction rests on an 
evaluation of deep, built-in 
strengths and resources that have 
borne up our economy during the 
past decade and will push it ahead 
attan accelerating pace during the 
next one. 


These deep and _ underlying 
strengths are known to all of us. 
‘But I think we need to keep 
bringing them out into the light, 
to examine and re-examine them, 
and keep them in front of our 
customers all the time. 

What are the sources of our 
strength? 


Sources of Strength 


There is first of all our large 
and growing population—a peopie 
enjoying the highest standards of 
any people in history; a people 
bent on improving their standards 
and convinced that it can be done; 
a people with the know-how and 
the organizational ability to do 
the job; a people sparked by the 
creative drive of a free, competi- 
tive, profit-motivated economy; a 
people determined that its chil- 
dren shall live better, freer, richer 
lives. 


This dynamic population is ex- 
panding at a rate that adds the 
equivalent of a State the size of 
your Kentucky every 12 months. 
That means, as we all know, an 
added demand for food, clothing, 
housing, schools, medical facil- 
ities, services and consumer 
goods—a demand we will be 
hard-pressed to meet. 

Complementary to our popula- 
tion as a source of strength is our 
form. of government. We tend to 
forget how fortunate we are in 
the form of government our fore- 
fathers were wise enough to pro- 
vide.. It. offers us freedom, en- 
courages self - expression, 
promotes competitiveness—in 
short, acts as a veritable dynamo 
in generating progress and 
growth. We busy ourselves with 
criticisms. of particular govern- 
mental actions and political man- 
euverings. without taking stoek of 
the remarkable—in fact, wonder- 
ful—vreality of our government— 
that it is truly a government of 
the people, by the people and for 
the people. 

Another very real source of our 
strength is our abundance of nat- 
ural resources. As long as our 
resources: remain to sustain our 
economy —and we are far from 
being a have-not. nation—we will 
be strong. I won’t take the time 
to enumerate our material re- 
sources, and I am fully aware of 
the fact that we have to go be- 
yond our boundaries for some of 
our requirements, but I am cer- 
tain. the existence of our vast 
store of natural resources is cause 
enou for confidence in the 
Amer future. 

New technologies constitute an- 
other major source of our 
strength. New technologies in 
such fields as atomic energy, elec- 
tronics: and plastics are opening 
new vistas in chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, biology, medicine, and are 
pointing the way to countless new 
consumer products. Possibilities 


are being opened up to American 
industry far faster than it can 
absorb them. We are only begin- 
ning to realize the potentialities 
of these technologies. Science and 
technology are literally impelling 
us forward into the space age. 
And I am confident that the 
United States will not lag in the 
area of scientific development. 


Another source of our strength 
might be said to be the versatile 
and resilient American economy 
—a tool highly responsive to the 
purpose and goals of the Ameri- 
can people. This economy of ours, 
that we tend to take for granted, 
combines agility with stability to 
a remarkable degree. Since no- 
body has learned how to combine 
perfectly the virtues of the free 
market and the illusory stability 
of the controlled economy, a cen- 
tral problem of our economy has 
been one of keeping booms and 
declines within reasonable bounds. 
Economists in general believe 
that we now have the necessary 
built-in stabilizers to do the job. 
Those stabilizers are being tested 
at the present time. 


They include, of course, various 
programs that underwrite the in- 
come of the average American 
family—social security, public and 
private unemployment compensa- 
tion, and the large retirement 
funds of private industry. They 
include the strengthening of our 
financial machinery through the 
l‘ederal Reserve System, Federal 
insurance of bank deposits, pro- 
tection of investors through the 
SEC, and so on. They include, 
most importantly, the ability of 
government, through its direct 
and indirect controls over taxa- 
tion, debt management, and sup- 
ply of money and credit, to re- 
strain excesses of inflation or de- 
flation. These safeguards seem to 
eliminate any likelihood of a re- 
currenee of the kind of economic 
collapse we had in the 1930's. 

Nothing whatever has happened 
on the economic front to ‘weaken 
any of these underlying sources of 
strength that almost command an 
optimistic view of the future. 

We now have the added stim- 
ulus ef a technological rivalry 
with the Seviet Union that is 
forcing us to move forward with a 
speed and urgency that even a 
shert year ago would have seemed 
impractical, almost incredible. 

Who among us can seriously 
doubt that all our industrial ac- 
complishments of the past will be 
dwarted in the years immediately 
ahead? 


Looks 25-50 Years Ahead 


One reason for the congenital 
optimism of automobile people is 
our awareness of the intimate 
participation of the automobile in 
the evolution of American life. 
We expect to share fully in the 
future growth of our country. 

We are a nation of wide open 
spaces, of sprawling suburbs, of 
fast moving populations, closely 
interrelated in large measure by 
means of automotive transporta- 
tion. In any major city today, 
commeree depends heavily on the 


automobile and truck. People 
travel substantial distances to 


their jobs. Retail and department 
stores in our own city of Detroit 
depend on customers within an 
area of 100 miles. The recognition 
of this fact has made inevitable 
a development of highways and 
fast expressways that take traffic 
into the heart of the city. 

The pace of American economic 
progress is directly related to the 
growing pace and volume of road 
traffic. Try to look 25 to 50 years 
ahead. Does anyone doubt that 
the automobiles of those years 
will have progressed as far ahead 
of present cars as the present 


ones surpass Henry Ford's quadri- 
cycle? Obviously we will have a 
lot more traffic, moving at speeds 
unimagined today, and with re- 
markable safety and simplicity of 
operation. 

The change will be a gradual 
one, however. All components: of 
the automobile —tires, steering 
systems, safety features, electronic 
guidance systems and the rest— 
will develop year-by-year under 
the testing of the market place. 
In the process, the fiercely com- 
petitive automobile industry will 
continue to make great capital in- 
vestments and to provide large- 
scale employment in its-own in- 
dustry and related industries such 
as steel, glass, aluminum, coal, 
rubber, oil, machine tools, chemi- 
cals and electronics. 

But to get back to our efforts to 
improve our present position, I 
would like to mention that this, in 
my opinion, is a time of positive 
action on the part of business as 
well as government. This is a 
time for reaching to the boet- 
straps and pulling upward. 

Why not take advantage of this 
time to make ourselves stronyer 
—review our organizations, im- 
prove our products, intensify our 
marketing efforts, eliminate ex- 
cess costs, raise our quality levels, 
and offer better service. 

We are attempting to do these 
very things at Ford and we are 
heartened by the results we are 
already getting. We feel that the 
present situation is a real test of 
our management ability and sales- 
manship. We intend to take every 
advantage we can of the discipline 
imposed by today’s market. 


Business Decorum 

I want to repeat that as effec- 
tive counter-recession moves are 
taken by the government, we will 
still face a problem of consumer 
psychology. It’s going to be 
largely up to us in business to 
breathe a sense of sober optimism 
into business actions. One wavy 
we can do it is to stop over-react- 
ing to economic fluctuations. It 
would be most wholesome if we 
businessmen restrained our en- 
thusiasm 2 little when business 
is on the upswing, and over- 
strained it a little on the down- 
swing. Things are seldom either 
as good or as bad as we make 
them out to be. And the attitude 
of businessmen is highly infec- 
tious. We don’t want to come out 
of this recession into a resurgence 
of economic loose-living and in- 
flation. 

I think the present time calls 
for restrained and reasonable con- 
fidence, backed up by more vig- 
orous selling and advertising, and 
by a very strenuous attention to 
our forward planning. Anything 
less will disturb people. Anything 
more will strike them as false 
and misleading. 


Outlines Actions Business 
Can Take 

There are many things we can 
do today to improve business by 
taking actions which rely upon 
the sources of strength which we 
have discussed. 

Business in general can con- 
tinue to make the expansion and 
improvement of its plant neces- 
Sary to meet the coming growth 
of consumer demand in the 1960's, 
It will be a lot cheaper to do it 
now on a systematic and rational 
basis than on a crash basis when 
the demand is once again strain- 
ing the resources of our economy. 

Business can intensify its secien- 
tific research and produce devel- 
opment to take fuller advantage 
of the new technologies. 

Business can increase its rate 
of progress in improving its mar- 
keting, manufacturing efficiency 
and cost performance. 

Business, finally, can think, talk 
and act in a spirit of sustained 


hope so that all of the people will 

be encouraged by its example. 
These actions, coupled with the 

necessary actions by the govern- 


ment, can put us quickly hack 
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on the road to expansion and 
growth. 

It’s time to start looking at 
things and talking about things 
from a somewhat different view- 
point than has been prevalent in 
recent months. 


In looking at the present situa- 
tion, for example, you can view 
it in two different lights. 


You can say that more than 
five-million people are unem- 
ployed. Or you can say that 98% 
of those employed a year ago still 
have their jobs. 


You can say that the Gross Na- 
tional Product has slipped $10 
billion below last year. Or you 
can say it is 98% as high as in 
the record year of 1957.° 

You can select certain segments 
of our economy and point with 
alarm, Or you can say that this 
year’s total retail sales — which 
includes automobiles—is about as 
high as a year ago. 
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In short, you can say the 


is partly empty, or that it eh 
most full. i 
In reaching the public Mind 
timing is of the essence, nh, 
timing is now propitious—perhyr, 
more so than it will be again | 
the foreseeable future. The thy. 
ernment is beginning to act tio. 
o. 


orously to stop the recession It 
is early spring, and Ameri, 
are out window-shopping. 
has been the “winter of our gis. 
content.” Now, the sap is rigsino 
and the flowers are beginning to 
bloom once more. This ig the 
time of reawakening. 

I am certain that American 
business will take account of the 
sources of our strength — ,yjjj 
through its positive actions and 
faith in the future generate the 
confidence we all need — confi. 
dence that tomorrow will be a 
better day beeause we have the 
will and the ability to make it 
that way. 


ricans 


This 


Savings Fanks Investments Under 
Today’s Economic Conditions 


rate of return again develop. By 
contrast, callable bonds will be 
redeemed before maturity only 
when the issuer can refund at 
lower cost. 


Mortgages as a class offer sav- 
ings banks a higher rete of return 
than do high-grade bends, and 
provide a measure of portfolio mo- 
bility as well through the rein- 
vestment of amortization receipts. 
Therefore, the question arises 
whether the ratio of mortgages to 
total earning assets will rise to the 
75% level or higher. Such a ratio 
will be exceeded before very 
long by some banks if new funds 
are invested entirely in mortgage 
loans. 


How Large Mortgage Portfolios? 


We all recognize that investment 
policies should be based upon the 
objectives of the investor and the 
quality and yields of available in- 
vestments, rather than tradition or 
habits of the past. 


Once suitable liquidity has been 
provided through reasonable hold- 
ings of cash, deposits in banks and 
short-term United States Govern- 
ment issues, savings banks want 
to secure the highest yields avail- 
able on quality investments. Only 
in this way can they pay attrac- 
tive rates of return that will stim- 
ulate savings. Mortgages meet 
these requirements to a greater 
extent than other classes of in- 
vestments under prevailing con- 
ditions. 

Yet there is one basic considera- 
tion that will tend to limit the 
ratio of mortgages to earning 
assets even at the cost of some 
reduction in the overall yield, 
One elementary precaution of the 
prudent investor is to - maintain 
a reasonable degree of diversifica- 
tion in his portfolio. In the inter- 
est of diversification most mutual 
savings banks are likely to hold 
mortgages within a maximum 
of 70-75% of earning assets and 
to favor Government bonds, high- 
grade corporate bonds and top 
quality equities in the investment 
of new funds when the ratio ap- 
proaches this level. 

Adequacy of surplus and reserve 
accounts will be, as always, an 
overriding determining factor 
which mutual savings banks will 
consider in choosing conventional 
mortgages and corporate bonds 
and stocks in preference to Gov- 
ernment securities and Govern- 
ment underwritten mortgage loans 
for investment of new funds. 


During the tight money period 
last year, corporate. bond: yields 
rose much more sharply than 
yields on Government bonds be- 
cause of the record volume of new 
corporate bond offerings that 


came on the market. The current 
decline in ecorperate spending on 
plant and equipment and on in- 
ventories will reduce corporate 
bond finaneing this vear. The 
volume of new offerings is still 
substantial, however, because 
many corporations are selling 
bonds to repay bank loans or to 
build up their liquidity. So long 
as new corporate bond financing 
continues fairly heavy, savings 
banks are likely to find that cor- 
porates provide the best alterna- 
tive to mortgages. 

Whenever the Treasury decides 
to offer new long-term bonds in 
substantial volume. however, s0 
that Government bonds will pro- 
vide yields close to those on top- 
grade corporates, Treasury issues 
will tend to become the more at- 
tractive outlet for savings bank 
funds because of their broader 
market and their non-risk ass¢t 
status for bank investment. 

The differential between t!- 
ple-A corporate and long-term 
Government bond yields averaged 
22 basis points during 1955, ac- 
cording to Moody’s Investors 
Service. This-differential widened 
to 42 basis points for 1957, and to 
49 basis points on April 10 of this 
year. For the present, therefore. 
the market yield trend is in the 
direction of a yield spread 11 
favor of high grade eorperates. 


Equity Investments 


Although mutual savings banks 
can invest only a limited percent- 
age of their resources in equilics. 
preferred and common stocks have 
provided anether means of raisi!'+ 
average yields on portiolios. 

Common stock prices are quite 
sensitive to corporate earns» 
and dividend changes. The reces- 
sion inevitably produces a profits 
squeeze in many imdustries “> 
sales fall, selling prices decline 
and high wage and other costs 
make it difficult to maintain pro!!! 
margins. Hence, the stock market 
is more vulnerable : than usvé! 
while the business downturn co! 
tinues. 


When we take the long-ter™ 
view, however, as savings banks 
must, a recession offers an Opp?’ 
tunity to acquire common pa 
of companies in more eychica 
industries at considerably !owc' 
prices than will prevail at othe! 
times. This is a good time 
pursue a program of dollar 
averaging, spreading purchases "" 
leading stocks with good re el 
prospects over the next sever 
years by investing the same doa 
amount ‘each month’er quarte’: * 
this way, purchases are not ©?!" 
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centrateqd at any one time \ 
the market may be relativel) 
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ince of Quebec, has the largest Majestic Bldg., has been changed 
population of any city in Canada| to Byrd & Co. 


and occupies a leading position in: the 
the commercial, industrial and fi- DIVIDEND NOTICES 

















6.45% will be deducted, 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 
F. A. SCHECK, Secretary 
New York, New York, May 7, 1958, 
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Behind-the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—What 
General Motors does in its bar- 
gaining with the all - powerful 
United Auto Workers toward a 
new wage contract can very 
well be good, or bad, for the 
country. If, as already indi- 
cated, GM takes a firm stand, 
it will have a tremendous psy- 
chological impact on the United 
States, both economically and 
politically. 

Perhaps the greatest benefi- 
ciary of some GM demands from 
the UAW, and then making 
them stick, would be thousands 
and thousands of little busi- 
messes all over the country. 
Many of them are having a 
tough time primarily because of 
high wages and high taxes. Thus, 
it is little wonder, despite wail- 
ing from Washington, that little 
businesses are having to merge 
every day rather than go bank- 


Yupt. 


GM’s Action Applauded 


Announcement by General 
Motors that it was terminating 
its contract with the UAW, ef- 
fective May 29, was favorably 
received in some quarters in 
Washington. In the past, in- 
variably the unions have said 
their men would not work be- 
yond the expiration of the con- 
tract. Judging by some of their 
comments, perhaps the whole 
conservative wing of Congress 
-was pleased that GM took the 
initiative instead of letting 
politically ambitious Walter 
Reuther, President of the UAW, 
‘call the signals. 

At least a dozen Southern 
members of the Senate and 
House cheered the action by GM. 
They are neither anti-labor nor 
pro-labor. They expressed hope 
that the Corporation would 
show Reuther and his lieuten- 
ants that GM stockholders and 
consumers have a voice in the 
automobile industry as well as 
labor. The truth is most of the 
Conservative Democrats realize 
that their party nationally is 
<ontrolled by labor unions, and 
it politically pains them when 
ait is called to their attention. 
Therefore, they are hoping that 
GM, Ford and Chrysler will not 
aake too many concessions, 


Since the First New Deal ad- 
ministration, the labor. union 
membership in this country has 
grown from slightly less than 
3,000,000 members to some 17,- 
000,000 plus. Organized labor is 
a powerful force. In the Con- 
gress of the United States, labor 
controls, in whole or in part, 
scores of members. The CIO- 
Political Action Committee is 
getting ready to conduct a tough 
campaign against incumbents 
who have not voted like the 
unions have wanted them to 
vote. 

Union members, who still 
have the sympathy of many of 
the so-called ‘‘do-gooders,” are 
in the middle-income class in 
this country. Their income scale 
continues going upward and up- 
ward. 

The labor unions through so- 
called “check-otf" by employ- 
ers, are collecting more than 
$650,000,000 a year in dues. 
Some 40° otf the funds go to 
the international union treas- 
urers, and 60‘: of it is kept by 
the local unions. 


Labor Legislation 

The select Senate Committee 
under Senator John L. McLellan 
of Arkansas has conducted some 
headline investigations the past 
couple of years into badly mis- 


used union funds. After a rough 
legislative trip along the way, 
the Senate passed a bill a few 
days ago to insure that union 
trust funds be regulated and 
open to audit. The measure re- 
quires the unions to make fi- 
nancial reports on pension and 
welfare funds to the Secretary 
of Labor. 


What made it have a rough 
trip along the way was the fact 
that it was peppered with 
amendment after amendment. 
Actually, no one between Capi- 
tol Hill and the White House 
opposed the bill. Most of the 
amendments were offered by 
Senator William F. Knowland, 
the Republican leader, who is a 
candidate for the governorship 
of California this year. Senator 
Knowland knows already that 
labor is against his candidacy. 
Thus, he had nothing to lose and 
all to gain in the stand he took. 


There appears little chance 
that Congress will pass and 
send to the White House any 
legislation that would curb cor- 
ruption and monopolies in union 
organizations. The Democrats 
control Congress and the unions 
pretty well control the North- 
ern wing of the Democratic 
party.’ 

Senator Irving Ives, Republi- 
can of New York, a member of 
the Senate Select committee in- 
vestigating union racketeering, 
believes there is an outside 
chance that some moderate bill 
to curb union activities might 
pass. Any legislation that the 
Senate may send over to the 
House is unlikely to get out of 
the House Labor Committee. 
This is election year, and mem- 
bers of the House committtee 
are not anxious to stir up any 
labor opposition. 


Goldwater “Marked” 


Certainly the most courageous 
man in Congress to stand up to 
the Union leaders and call a 
spade a spade with them is Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater of Ari- 
zona. He hasn’t minced any 
words w@#), them. As a result 
the CIO-Political Action Com- 
mittee probably will pour thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars 
into Arizona this summer and 
fall in an etfort to defeat him 
in his bid for re-election. 

The Arizona Republican says 
flatly that the Unions are the 
greatest abusers of restraint of 
trades with their monopolistic 
practices. He is a bitter foe of 
the unions that allow attacks on 
non-union people who want to 
work, but are attacked when 
trying te enter plants. He has 
told some of the union leaders 
what he thinks about bombings, 
and assaults on people who 
want to work and destruction of 
property. 

The big union leaders hate 
him for preaching that it is just 
as sacred for a working man not 
to belong to a union as it is for 
a man to belong to a union and 
to strike if he wants to strike. 

“Im just itching to have my 
opponents call me anti-labor,” 
said Senator Goldwater. ‘The 
Democratic party is now saddled 
with the position — politically, 
though we Know it’s not true— 
that it agrees that what Beck 
and Hoffa and the others have 
been doing is perfectly alright. 
It is the best political break we 
have had in six years.” 


Right-to-Work Laws 


Obviously the major union 
leaders of this country have a 
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“‘When Broadbottom and Bubbledome pay a dividend 


great lust for power. The unions, 
if they had their way, would 
not only control the courthouses 
of this country, but the state 
houses and the Federal execu- 
tive and legislative branches of 
this government. 

There are some 18 states in 
the nation that now have right- 
to-work laws. The AFL-CIO, 
however, is making a _ deter- 
mined effort to repeal these 
state statutes. 

“. . . There is one provision 
in the Taft-Hartley law,” said 
Gerard D. Reilly, chairman of 
the labor law section of the 
American Bar Association, 
“where Congress did make a 
«lear delegation of power to the 
states. This is the provision al- 
lowing the states to forbid any 
kind of compulsory union mem- 
bership centracts. This provi- 
sion, however, has recently be- 
come the subject of bitter de- 
bate. But compulsory unionism 
is not the only issue in which 
the advocates of states rights 
have encountered opposition 
from labor officials.” 


A New Book 


The Washington, D. C. attor- 
ney, made the observations in 
his paper printed in a 177-vage 
book, “Labor Unions and Pub- 
lic Policy.” The book came off 
the presses recently, and was 
published by the American En- 
terprise Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other authors are 
Dr. Edward H. Chamberlin, a 
professor of political economy 
at Harvard University; Dr. 
Philip D. Bradley, a_ visiting 
professor at University of Vir- 
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they certainly want the world to know it!’’ 


ginia, and Dean Roscoe Pound, 
professor emeritus of the Har- 
vard law school. 


Mr. Reilly points out that 
other matters which have 
aroused controversy among the 
unions are: 


(1) the authority of state 
courts to grant relief against 
secondary boycotts, jurisdic- 
tional strikes, and coercive 
union picketing; 

(2) the jurisdiction of state 
boards to entertain representa- 
tion and unfair labor practice 
cases affecting establishments 
within their borders whose 
operations affect interstate com- 
merce; 

(3) the propriety of the poli- 
cies of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in declining juris- 
diction over small enterprises 
having a relatively slight impact 
upon interstate commerce: and 

(4) the power of state legisla- 
tures to prevent interruptions of 
public utility services by laws 
providing for seizure or com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

[Th's column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 


pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 


the “Chronicle’s” own views. | 


With Bache & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif—wil- 
liam M. M. Beamish and Harvey 
F. Hanna have become associated 
with Bache & Co., 445 North Rox- 
bury Drive. Mr. Hanna was for- 
merly with Cradock Securities 
Limited; Mr. Beamish was with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 
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Air Transport Facts and Figur 
19th Edition — Air Transport 
Association of America, 109 
Connecticut Avenue, N, W 
Washington 6, D. C. " 


Alcoholic Beverage Industries — 
1957—Survey of Magazine Ad. 
vertising - Investments — News. 
week, 152 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y.—on request 


Bank Examiner Trainee Program 
of the New York State Banking 
Department — Booklet — New 
York State Banking Depart. 
ment, 270 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y.—paper—on request, 


Condition and Operation of State 
Banks in 1957—American Bank. 


ers Association, 12 East 86th 
Street, New York 16, N, y— 
paper. 


College Mathematics: Basic Course 
in Essentials of Algebra, trig- 
onometry, Analytical Geometry 
and Caleulus—Kaj L. Nielsen— 
Barnes & Noble, Ine., 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y.— 
paper—$1.95. 


Business Is What 
You Make It— Commonwealth 
Engineering Co. of Ohio, 1771 
Springfield Street, 
Ohio—paper. 


Directory of College Media —B. 
Klein & Company, 23 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y— 
$15. 


France Moves Forward: Story of 
Economic and Technical Prog- 
ress—La Documentation Fran- 
caise, Paris, France—paper. 
articles on The Human Side of 


Freeman: May issue containing 
articles on The Human Side of 
Human Beings; Sheer Joy of 
Learning; Freedom of Oppor- 
tunity: Wages, Unemployment 
and Inflation; Profits: Key to 
Prosperity, ete.—Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc., Irv- 
ing-on-Hudson, N, Y.—paper— 
50c. 

Highway Bridges of Steel — Two 
color illustrated brochure de- 
signed as an aid in structural 
steel bridge design — Americar 
Institute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N; Y.—on request. 

Outlook for Labor Costs in Loca 
Governments—Michael T. We? 
mel—Industrial Relations Sec 
tion, California Institute «© 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif 
paper—S$l. 

Problems of the Railroads—fep! 
of the Subcommittee on Suriact 
Transportation of the Commit 
tee on Interstate and Forel! 
Commerce — U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washingto! 
D,. C.—paper. 
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